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SERVICES PERFORMED BY SEAMEN employed by or 
through the War Shipping Administration on 
vessels of this or a foreign country were brought 
within the coverage of old-age and survivors insur- 
ance program by the approval of Public Law No. 
17 on March 24. Instead of being considered 
employees of the United States Government, such 
seamen now have the status of seamen on privately 
owned and operated American vessels, with all the 
benefits and liabilities of coverage under the old- 
age and survivors insurance provisions of the 
Social Security Act and the corresponding Inter- 
nal Revenue Code provisions, which are amended 
for the duration to include such employment. 
The War Shipping Administration is authorized 
to make the necessary wage deductions and tax 
contributions as if it were a private employer, and 
has sole jurisdiction over the determination as to 
whether the individual has performed the neces- 
sary services, the amounts of his wages, and the 
periods in which and for which such wages are 
paid. The Social Security Board is directed to 
accept as final and conclusive the determinations 
made by the Administrator of the War Shipping 
Administration. The coverage provisions are ret- 
roactive to September 30, 1941, including service 
performed prior to February 11, 1942, by seamen 
employed by or through the U. S. Maritime Com- 
mission. 


A pROvISION that compensation earned for agri- 
cultural labor shall not be considered in deter- 
mining the need of recipients of old-age assistance 
under title I is contained in Public Law No. 45, 
“making an appropriation to assist in providing a 
supply and distribution of farm labor” for 1943. 
The provision, which went into effect when the 
President signed House Joint Resolution 96 on 
April 29, is operative during the continuance of 
hostilities in the present war and for 6 months 
thereafter. The House Conference Report No. 
358, which accompanied House Joint Resolution 
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96, pointed out that the provisions will enable the 
States, if they so desire, to continue to pay old 
age assistance at the rate paid in April 1943 to 
persons receiving such assistance at that time, 
“notwithstanding the fact that such persons earn 
incomé as agricultural workers . . .; and the Fed- 
eral grants-in-aid with respect to such assistance 
will continue to be made without regard to the 
fact that the States in such cases do not take such 
income into consideration for the purpose of de- 
termining the need of such persons for old-age 
assistance.” 

In a letter dated May 1, sent by the Board to 
State agencies administering approved public as- 
sistance plans, the Board points out that the 
amending provision ‘“‘applies only to those indi- 
viduals who received old-age assistance during 
April 1943 and whe increase their resources from 
‘agricultural labor’ above the amount of such 
resources taken into consideration in determining 
the amount paid for April 1943. Decreases in 
payment because of receipt of increased resources 
from such labor are not required. It is not re- 
quired that resources from such labor which were 
taken into consideration in determining the amount 
paid in April 1943 shall be taken into consideration 
in subsequent months provided that such failure 
does not operate to increase the payment beyond 
the amount paid the individual in April 1943. 

“The provision does not preclude the State 
agency from making assistance payments greater 
than the amount paid in April 1943 in those cases 
in which, after taking into account resources (in- 
cluding that received from ‘agricultural labor’) 
and the requirements of the individual, it is found 
that the arivunt of the established need is greater 
than the amount which was paid in April 1943. 

“The provision cannot be applied, however, to 
individuals whose assistance payments are in- 
creased above the April 1943 amount, for example, 
on an individual basis or by any method such as 
the following: (1) Raising the agency’s standards 
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for requirements of individuals and families to 
conform to increased cost of living, or to increase 
the number and variety of requirements included 
in such standards; (2) raising the proportion of 
requirements which are met under the agency’s 
established policy for adjusting payments to in- 
sufficient funds; (3) removing previously estab- 
lished cuts in payments.” 

The Board also calls attention to its previous 
recommendations to State agencies that they 
“make provision for including expenses incident 
to any type of employment and include resources 
on the basis of their availability during the period 
for which need is being determined.” 

If the State agency desires to adopt the pro- 
vision, it must be in effect on a uniform State- 
wide basis, as required by the Social Security Act, 
and the Board must be notified if and when the 
provision is put in operation. 


MARCH EXPENDITURES FOR PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 
and for earnings under the Federal work programs 
in the continental United States represented de- 
creases of 3.4 percent from February, 45 percent 
from March 1942, and 72 percent from the all-time 
high reached in January 1934. The decline was 
due entirely to a drop of more than $4 million in 
earnings under the WPA program. The shift in 
relative expenditures for all public aid over the 
past year is shown by the fact that in March 1942 
WPA accounted for 39 percent of total expendi- 
tures, general assistance for 12 percent, and the 
special types of public assistance for 40 percent, 
this March WPA represented 10 percent, general 
assistance 13 percent, and the special types of 
public assistance 76 percent. The number of re- 
cipients of assistance or earnings declined in 
March under all programs but NYA student aid. 

There was relatively little change in the general 
pattern of assistance payments which has been 
evident since mid-1942 under the special types of 
public assistance. The number of recipients of 
old-age assistance declined slightly for the ninth 
consecutive month, and the number of families 
receiving aid to dependent children completed a 
full year’s uninterrupted decline. The total 
amount of payments to aged recipients increased 
slightly from the February level, as did the aver- 
age payment per recipient. Payments for aid to 
dependent children increased very slightly from 
February in both total amount and average pay- 
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ment; in comparison with March 1942, however, 
aggregate payments were 10 percent less but the 
average was $3.33 higher. The number of recip. 
ients of aid to the blind and the amount of pay. 
ments both changed relatively little from the 
previous month and previous year. 

The number of cases receiving general assistance 
continued the uninterrupted decline begun in 
February 1942, but assistance payments turned 
sharply upward in March; the average payment 
per case increased $2.68 or 11 percent from Febru- 
ary, although aggregate payments were 40 percent 
below the levei of March 1942. With the sub- 
stantial decrease in case loads, assistance agencies 
are able to improve the standard of care for those 
still in need of assistance by adjusting payments 
upward to meet increased living costs. 


THe MARCH DECREASE IN UNEMPLOYMENT BENE- 
Fits, forecast by the drop in initial claims filed 
in February, brought total payments to a new 
low of $10.7 million, or 75 percent below total pay- 
ments in March 1942. In all but 10 States the 
amount paid out in the first quarter of 1943 was 
less than payments in the single month of January 
1942. The number of initial claims received in 
local offices declined 9 percent for the country as 
a whole; substantial increases reported by a few 
States were due to advance filing for or beginning 
of new benefit years. An estimated 245,000 
different individuals received one or more benefit 
checks during March, 18 percent fewer than in 
February and 77 percent fewer than in March 
1942. The average weekly number of benefici- 
aries—181,500—represented 18 percent of the 1 
million persons reported as unemployed by the 
Bureau of the Census. 


MONTHLY OLD-AGE AND SURVIVORS INSURANCE 
benefits of $13.5 million were in force at the end 
of March for 743,000 beneficiaries. Both these 
totals represent increases of about 3 percent from 
the preceding month and 38 percent from the 
same month of the preceding year. Benefits were 
awarded to 24,500 individuals during the month; 
the number awarded was higher than in February 
for all types of benefits and considerably higher 
than in any previous month for child’s, widow’s, 
and widow’s current benefits. 

Taxable wages estimated at $53.2 billion were 
paid in 1942 to 45 million covered workers. The 
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number of workers with taxable earnings was the 
largest in any year since the beginning of the pro- 
gram, ‘and the amount of wages was substantially 
greater than in any other year and double the 
amount in 1938. Although the percentage in- 
erease in both number and amount was less than 
that for 1941, the increase in the average taxable 
wage—from $1,028 to $1,181—was relatively 
greater, because of longer hours of work, increased 
wage rates and overtime pay, and the shifting of 
workers from low-wage to high-wage industries. 


Tue Orrice or Derense Heattu and Welfare 
Services was abolished on April 29, by Executive 
Order 9338, and its functions were transferred to 
the Federal Security Agency. The ODHWS was 
originally established in the Office for Emergency 
Management under Executive Order 8890 of 
September 3, 1941, and the Federal Security Ad- 
ministrator, who had served as Coordinator of 
Health, Welfare, and Related Defense Activities 
since November 28, 1940, was designated Director 
of the ODHWS. On March 6, 1943, the functions 
of the ODHWS with respect to nutrition were 
transferred by Executive Order 9310 to the De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

In accordance with the Executive Order of April 
29, the Federal Security Administrator announced, 
as of the same date, the establishment of an 
Office of Community War Services and a Com- 
mittee on Physical Fitness, both within the Office 
of the Administrator. The Director of Com- 
munity War Services will be responsible, under the 
direction of the Administrator, for carrying out 
the duties and functions previously assigned the 
Director of the ODHWS. 

The newly established Office of Community 
War Services, which will include Recreation, 
Social Protection, Day Care, and Field Operations 
Divisions, will serve as the center for coordination 
of the health and welfare services made available 
by the Federal Government and other agencies, 
public and private, to meet the needs of State and 
local communities arising from the war program; 
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will make available, on request, the services of 
specialists in health and welfare activities to 
assist in the planning and execution of State and 
local programs; and will plan and encourage 
measures designed to assure the provision of 
adequate war health and welfare services to all 
citizens, and coordinate studies and surveys made 
in these fields by Federal departments and 
agencies. “Health and welfare services” are 
defined as ‘‘all health, welfare, medical, recreation, 
and related services including those aspects of 
education under the jurisdiction of the Federal 
Security Agency.” 

The regional directors of the Social Security 
Board are to serve also as regional directors of the 
Office of Community War Services. 

The Chairman of the Committee on Physical 
Fitness is responsible for the duties previously 
performed by the Director of the ODHWS with 
respect to the promotion of physical fitness— 
defined as ‘‘the promotion of interest in individuals 
of all ages in the improvement of their own 
health and physical condition.”” The Committee 
will study problems relating to the promotion of 
physical fitness, in cooperation with national 
agencies and organizations, and encourage the 
development of cooperative programs for their 
solution; will serve as a center for the stimulation 
of State, district, and local programs and make 
available, on request, the services of specialists in 
physical fitness; and will serve as a clearing house 
on information pertaining to the development of a 
national program of physical fitness. 

In carrying out their responsibilities, both the 
Office of Community War Services and the Com- 
mittee on Physical Fitness, it is emphasized, are 
to collaborate with and utilize, so far as practi- 
cable, the facilities and services of existing 
departments and agencies performing related 
functions, and will work with and through State 
and local defense councils and other appropriate 
State and local agencies, cooperating in this 
connection with the Office of Civilian Defense. 








Benefit Rights Under Multiple Social Insurance 


and Public Retirement Systems 


Ipa C. MerriIAM* 


At THE Time the Social Security Act was 
passed, thus laying the foundation for a basic 
national social insurance system, there were 
already in existence a number of special systems 
covering particular groups of the population for 
specified risks. The existence of these special 
systems poses a number of problems in the inte- 
gration of benefit rights, problems which would 
become more pressing—and nore easily solved- 
with the expansion of the present social security 
program into a comprehensive unified national 
system. 

One of the older and, with respect to the groups 
covered, the most inclusive of the special systems 
antedating the Social Security Act was work- 
men’s compensation. The first statutory pro- 
vision for benefit payments in case of work- 
connected injury related to civil employees of the 
Federal Government and was passed in 1908. 
The first State workmen’s compensation law was 
enacted in 1911; by the end of 1935, 46 States, 
the District of Columbia, Alaska, and Hawaii had 
some provision for replacing the old common-law 
liability of the employer and right of the employee 
to sue for damages, with scheduled benefit pay- 
ments to workers injured or disabled—and the 
survivors of workers killed—in the course of em- 
ployment. In 1943, there is still one State with- 
out a workmen’s compensation law. 

Today, as when the Social Security Act was 
passed, the groups covered by such laws, as well 
as the level of benefits and the extent of the pro- 
tection afforded, vary greatly from State to State. 
In some States only so-called hazardous industries 
are included, in others only employers with more 
than a specified number of employees. In vir- 
tually all States, coverage is limited to industrial 
and commercial establishments, with agriculture 
and domestic service excluded. In 34 States the 
employer may elect whether or not to come under 





*Bureau of Research and Statistics, Division of Coordination Studies. 
The author wishes to acknowledge the assistance of Diane Bochner and 
Elizabeth Bliss McClelland in the compilation of material on the interre- 
lationships of various programs. 
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the act, although if he does not do so he loses 
the right to plead certain common-law defenses jn 
case of suit by an injured employee. The type 
of injury compensated also varies: 1 State pays 
no death benefits; 20 States provide no compen- 
sation for occupational disease; and in only 10 is 
the occupational disease coverage at all complete! 

Special retirement systems for State and local 
employees, principally teachers, policemen, and 
firemen, were in existence in a few localities prior 
to 1900. Many of the early local retirement 
systems were noncontributory, and the pensions 
paid represented, at least in part, a deferred 
financial compensation for long public service at 
low rates of pay. Most of the early State and 
local retirement systems, both contributory and 
noncontributory, emphasized the value of retire- 
ment provisions in making possible the more rapid 
advancement of younger employees and in at- 
tracting to and keeping in the public service 
qualified personnel who might otherwise have 
taken higher-paying jobs in private industry. It 
is only in more recent years that the concept of 
social security has received much explicit recog- 
nition in the development and justification of such 
systems. Even today, only about half of all 
State and local employees are covered by the ap- 
proximately 1,750 systems which are in operation? 

As in the case of workmen’s compensation, the 
nature of the protection afforded varies greatly 
from system to system. Most of the local sys- 
tems provide retirement benefits related to the 
individual’s previous earnings or contributions; 
the statutory retirement age varies, but is ordi- 
narily lowest for police and firemen. In most of 
the systems, retirement benefits are payable only 
after long periods of service. A person who 
moves to another job usually has his contribu- 
tions refunded but loses all right to benefits. 
Some State and loca] retirement systems provide 
disability and survivor benefits, but in many cases 


| See the Bulletin, January 1942, pp. 6-14. 
1 See the Bulletin. March 1943, pp. 72-74. 
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only for service-connected disabilities or deaths 
or for survivors of annuitants who elect to take 
reduced annuities during their own lifetime. 

A special retirement system for civilian employ- 
ees of the Federal Government, under discussion 
for many years, was finally established in 1920. 
Financed partly by employee and partly by Gov- 
ernment contributions, retirement benefits based 
on earnings and length of Federal service are pay- 
able in full upon retirement at the statutory 
retirement age or in reduced amounts upon earlier 
voluntary or involuntary retirement. Disability 
benefits related to length of service and earnings 
are payable to individuals with at least 5 years of 
service. Prior to 1942, employees leaving the 
Federal service received a refund of their contribu- 
tions minus a small fixed monthly charge. Amend- 
ments to the law in 1942 permit refund of amounts 
contributed thereafter only when the employee 
has had less than 5 years of service; the contribu- 
tions of persons withdrawing after 5 years are 
retained and help pay for a deferred annuity 
commencing at age 62.° 

Slightly more than 90 percent of the Federal 
civilian employees are at present covered by the 
Civil Service Retirement Act and two related 
systems (the Canal Zone and the Alaska Railroad 
retirement systems) administered by the Civil 
Service Commission. There are also small sepa- 
rate contributory retirement systems for the 
officers of the Foreign Service of the State Depart- 
ment, for employees and officers of the Federal 
Reserve Banks, for civilian members of the staff 
of the United States Naval Academy, for employ- 
ees of the Examining Division of the Bureau of the 
Comptroller of the Currency, and for employees of 
the Tennessee Valley Authority who are employed 
at an annual rate of pay. The Tennessee Valley 
Authority system was set up after the passage of 
the Social Security Act. 

In the second half of the nineteenth century, the 
Federal Government established a system of non- 
contributory retirement benefits for members of 
the Federal judiciary and for regular officers and 
enlisted men in the armed services. Subsequently, 
Army and Navy women nurses and officers of the 
Public Health Service and of the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey were made eligible for similar 
noncontributory retirement benefits. 





5 See the Bulletin, April 1941, pp. 29-42, and February 1942, pp. 77-79 
* See the Bulletin, January 1942, pp. 25-31. 
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Provisions for compensation to disabled war 
veterans and to their surviving dependents were 
made by several of the thirteen original Colonies, 
and the payment of pensions to veterans of the 
armed forces has been regarded as a public obliga- 
tion of the United States since its inception. 
Limited at first to benefits for disabled veterans 
and the survivors of men who died as a result of 
military service, the veterans’ payments have from 
time to time been extended to give to this special 
group types of social security protection not gen- 
erally available before the passage of the Social 
Security Act or not yet generally available. Thus, 
singe 1933, old-age pensions have been payable to 
all veterans of the Spanish-American and earlier 
wars, and disability and survivor benefits have 
been payable on account of non-service-connected 
disabilities or deaths to veterans or surviving 
dependents of veterans of World War I and earlier 
wars whose annual income is less than a specified 
amount. Some States also pay pensions to 
veterans, both those of the armed forces of the 
United States and veterans of their militia. 

With the widespread unemployment of the 
1930’s there came a recognition of the need of all 
groups of workers for social insurance protection 
against the major threats to loss of individual and 
family income in an industrial society. The 
Social Security Act was intended as the first step 
in the development of a comprehensive and gen- 
erally inclusive social insurance system designed to 
meet that need. The omission of agricultural and 
domestic workers was regarded as necessary for 
administrative reasons until such time as the 
social insurance agency could gain experience in 
the recording of wages and the payment of benefits. 
The failure to cover governmental employees was 
in part due to questions as to the constitutionality 
of a pay-roll tax on State governments. In the 
case of Federal employees, many persons believed 
that the benefits of the existing civil-service retire- 
ment system made unnecessary further protection 
for this group. Since the original Social Security 
Act did not provide survivor benefits, only retire- 
ment rights were in question at that time. 

While the Social Security Act was under con- 
sideration, Congress also had before it a plan for 
a special retirement system for railroad workers. 
Most of the larger railroads had established private 


6 See the Bulletin, November 1942, pp. 10-24. 








pension plans for their employees. In order to 
stabilize the finances and extend the protection of 
such systems to all railroad workers, both the rail- 
way unions and the railway executives came to 
favor the transfer of the obligations of these pen- 
sion funds to a public retirement fund. The 
Railroad Retirement Act, approved a few days 
after the Social Security Act, not only took over 
persons then on the rolls of these private pension 
funds but provided that, in the computation of 
benefit rights for persons retiring subsequently, 
railroad service prior to the passage of the act 
should be taken into account. This crediting of 
prior service was possible because of the existence 
of employment records maintained by the railroad 
industry over many years. Contribution rates for 
railroad workers and employers were fixed at a 
higher rate than under the Social Security Act, in 
order to make possible benefits close to those 
already promised under the railroad pension plans; 
as a result, railroad retirement benefits are at a 
considerably higher level than the monthly retire- 
ment benefits paid under the Social Security Act. 


Limitations in the Protection Afforded by 
Multiple Systems 


The most serious consequence of the piecemeal 
development of social insurance and the continued 
coexistence of several separate systems, each lim- 
ited in scope and coverage, is the gaps in protection 
which result for workers who move from one type 
of employment to another. The individual who 
remains throughout his life in Federal employment 
or in employment with a particular local govern- 
mental unit having a retirement system, the rail- 
road worker who retains his railroad job until 
retirement age, or the worker in commerce and 
industry all of whose employment is covered under 
the Social Security Act—these persons are reason- 
ably well protected, in some cases well protected, 
against the loss of income upon retirement. But 
the man who works part of the year in the railroad 
track gang and part of the year takes whatever 
other jobs he can find, the worker who is some- 
times employed in industry and at other times in 
agriculture, and the public official who moves from 
one position to another may find himself unable to 
qualify for retirement benefits under any system. 
If he does qualify under one, the size of his benefit 
may be very small, because of the limited period 
of service on which it is based. 
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Conversely, multiple systems create problems 
of duplication and overlapping of benefit rights, 
Some workers, because of the accident of the 
timing of their movement between systems, and 
the nature of the eligibility provisions involved, 
may acquire rights to substantial benefits under 
two or more systems. Most existing retirement 
systems temporarily disqualify a worker for bene 
fits if he returns to work in employment covered 
by the system, but disregard any other employ- 
ment which he may take. Although a person is 
most likely to find a job in his own occupation, it 
is probable that, during a period of full employ- 
ment such as the present, a considerable number of 
persons receiving Federal civil-service or State, 
local, or railroad retirement benefits will work in 
jobs covered by the Social Security Act and build 
up sufficient credits to become entitled also to its 
old-age benefits. 

If the benefits of each retirement system were 
strictly or even closely proportional to the amount 
of contributions paid by the worker or the length 
of his service, such duplication of benefits might 
be entirely justified. Not only the basic national 
system, however, but most of the special systems 
have given some recognition to the need for 
adequate protection and to the gaps in covered 
employment by weighting the size of the benefits 
relative to previous wages or contributions in 
favor of persons with low aggregate amounts of 
credited earnings. This result may be achieved 
by giving the worker credit for prior earnings on 
which he has not paid contributions to the system, 
or by relating benefits to average earnings in a 
recent period, with little regard to the length of 
time he has been in the system. Many systems 
also provide a fixed minimum benefit for persons 
with credited earnings below a specified sum, 
and the amount of the veterans’ benefit has no 
relation to previous earnings. The weighting of 
the benefit formula is perhaps greatest, for bene- 
fits related to earnings, under the Social Security 
Act because of the attempt to make some provision 
for persons who were already close to retirement 
age when the system was established. However, 
even under the civil-service system, which has 
been in operation for 23 years, the employee's 
contributions purchased only 13 percent of the 
average annuity granted in 1942 while 87 percent 
was provided by the Government. 

Duplication of benefits will thus in most cases 
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mean that the individual is receiving a double 
subsidy from public funds, while other persons 
with only slightly different employment experience 
receive no benefits or only very limited amounts. 
At the same time it is worth noting that, because 
of the movement of workers in and out of covered 
employment and the excessive drains on the fund 
which might result from a large number of pay- 
ments to persons who had been in the system for 
very short periods, even old-age and survivors 
insurance—at present the most inclusive pro- 
gram—cannot afford to provide a minimum benefit 
at as high a level as would be desirable and feasible 
if the program covered all employed workers. Thus 
the inequities and inequalities in the protection 
afforded workers with differing job histories are 
increased. 

In some of the European countries which have 
faced the problem of benefit rights under multiple 
social insurance systems, elaborate mechanisms 
have been developed for transfers of benefit credits 
among systems. If established on a broad enough 
base, such mechanisms can eliminate both loss of 
benefit rights due to gaps in coverage and duplica- 
tion of benefit payments for the same risk. To be 
effective, however, they necessitate complicated 
and costly administrative arrangements. In this 
country, a substantial number of State and local 
teachers’ retirement systems provide for transfer 
of credits from one teachers’ system to another. 
In some cases the transfer privilege is limited to 
systems within a single State, in others it applies 
across State lines. Some localities permit transfer 
of service credits among all their systems, but 
more frequently betweer police and fire systems 
only. Relatively few of the general State and 
local retirement systems have such provisions. A 
mechanism has been developed in the interstate 
benefit-payment plan for the payment of unem- 
ployment benefits to eligible workers through the 
agency of a State other than the one in which the 
rights were earned. But, in spite of considerable 
study, no feasible plan for pooling of wage credits 
for workers employed in more than one State has 
been developed or placed in operation. 

The problem of pooling wage credits for the 
long-term benefits has attracted relatively little 
attention, partly because the number of persons 
receiving duplicate benefits or failing to qualify 
because of divided coverage is still small, partly 
because the Social Security Act is conceived to 
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have established a national social insurance 
system which will in time cover all employed 
workers. 


Basic and Supplementary Insurance Protection 


The completion of the basic social insurance 
structure on the foundation laid in the Social 
Security Act need not and should not lead to the 
disappearance of special systems. A comprehen- 
sive national social insurance system would provide 
a basic protection against income loss due to the 
unemployment, the sickness or disability, the 
retirement, or the death of the wage earner or 
self-employed person. Many individuals would 
wish to build on this basic protection through 
individual savings or private insurance. There 
are good reasons, also, why particular groups 
should obtain supplementary protection through 
publicly sponsored arrangements. 

For reasons similar to those which have led 
many private employers to continue or establish 
private pension funds providing benefits supple- 
mentary to old-age and survivors insurance 
benefits, the Government as employer—whether 
at the Federal, State, or local level—would 
probably wish to maintain supplementary retire- 
ment systems for its employees. Again, the com- 
mon-law liability of the employer for work-con- 
nected injuries may justify socially-provided sup- 
plementary protection for workers disabled in the 
course of employment. In workmen’s compensa- 
tion legislation, also, there has been an additional 
purpose—that of encouraging employers to take 
preventive measures against industrial accident 
and disease. Finally, the Nation would wish to 
recognize the special service of veterans to their 
country by the payment, to veterans disabled as 
a result of military service or to their survivors, 
of benefits supplementary to those of the basic 
system. In all these cases, however, since the 
coverage of the basic system would be complete, 
the benefits of the special system could safely be 
made supplementary in amount, as they cannot 
be while the coverage of the general system is 
limited. 


Existing Provisions With Respect to Multiple 
Benefits 


In general, the existing provisions of the Social 
Security Act with respect to benefit rights are con- 
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sistent with the assumption that it is the basic 
national social insurance system. 


Parallel, old-age, survivor, and disability benefits. — 
The monthly old-age and survivors benefits under 
the Social Security Act are payable irrespective of 
any benefits which the individual may be receiving 
from another system. Overlapping may occur, 
consequently, with respect to railroad and civil- 
service or other governmental retirement benefits, 
veterans’ age pensions, and for survivors with 
respect to workmen’s compensation and veterans’ 
benefits. There are no statistics indicating the 
number of persons receiving benefits under more 
than one system concurrently; although the num- 
ber is undoubtedly small at present, it could be- 
come substantial in the future if no changes were 
made in existing provisions. Special studies have 
been made of the combined benefits received under 
old-age and survivors insurance and under work- 
men’s compensation by survivors of persons killed 
in several recent mine disasters. In a number of 
cases the combined monthly benefits payable dur- 
ing the period while workmen’s compensation was 
received were found to be considerably in excess of 
the previous earnings of the worker. 

There is likewise no provision in either the Rail- 
road Retirement Act or the Civil Service Retire- 
ment Act which would limit the annuities payable 
under those systems when the worker is receiving 
an old-age benefit under the Social Security Act. 
The Railroad Retirement Act, as amended in 1942, 
provides for the crediting of both prior and current 
military service during a war-service period, for the 
purpose of determining eligibility and benefit 
amounts. The employee pays no contributions for 
such credited war-service periods; the additional 
benefits are financed by special appropriations. 
To prevent duplication of benefit payments based 
on the same periods of service and both financed 
from public funds, it is further provided that, if an 
individual is receiving a veteran’s benefit (‘any 
other gratuitous benefits payable on a periodic 
basis under any other Act of Congress’’) based on 
the same period of military service, his railroad 
retirement benefit shall be reduced by the propor- 
tion by which the period of military service in- 
creased his total years of service or by the amount 
of the veteran’s benefit, whichever would result 
in the smaller reduction. 


On the other hand, the Civil Service Retirement 





Act, as amended in 1940, specifically provides for 
crediting of periods of military service® in the 
computation of civil-service retirement or dis- 
ability benefits—with full credit if the employee 
pays voluntary contributions covering the period, 
and with the Government’s share of the annuity 
even if he does not so contribute—even though the 
worker is receiving a veteran’s benefit based on the 
same period of military service. No provision 
has yet been made to finance these additional 
civil-service rights. Under the amended, as 
under the earlier, civil-service retirement law, 
any periods of military service on the basis of 
which an individual is receiving retirement pay 
(i. e., noncontributory military retirement bene- 
fits) are to be excluded in the computation of the 
civil-service benefits. 

All the veterans’ benefits arising out of service- 
connected disabilities are paid irrespective of 
other benefits payable or of income from employ- 
ment or any other source. The payments for 
non-service-connected disabilities, except for the 
old-age pensions to veterans of the Spanish- 
American and earlier wars, are subject to an in- 
come limitation. Although the limit is relatively 
high—$1,000 for a single person, $2,500 for a 
family— it can operate to prevent some overlapping 
of benefits, since social insurance payments are 
treated for this purpose like any other type of 
income. 

Disability benefits are paid under the Civil 
Service Retirement Act to employees with 5 or 
more years of credited service who become totally 
disabled for work in their usual grade or class 
of position. If the disability is of work-connected 
origin, the employee would also be eligible for 
workmen’s compensation under the Federal Em- 
ployees’ Compensation Act. In such cases, the 
individual is permitted to choose which of the 
two benefits he wishes to receive. Similar pro- 
visions are found in many of the State and local 
retirement systems which pay disability benefits; 
the worker may draw either the benefit from the 
retirement system or a benefit under the State 
workmen’s compensation law but may not receive 
both. 

Early in 1942 the Social Security Board became 
responsible for making temporary monthly pay- 
ments to dependents, residing in the United States, 


* Fora person in furlough or leave-without-pay status from his Government 
job. 
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of civilians, primarily employees of contractors at 
outlying bases, who were killed, injured, or de- 
tained by enemy action occurring outside the 
United States. These payments were financed 
by an allocation from the President’s Emergency 
Fund. Since this emergency benefit was to be 
paid entirely from public funds, provision was 
made by the Board to prevent certain types of 
duplication of these benefits with any regular 
survivor or disability benefits which might be 
payable. In general, the amount of any noncon- 
tributory Government benefit, such as workmen’s 
compensation or veterans’ payments, to which 
the individual was entitled was subtracted from 
the emergency benefit. Only one-half of a benefit 
toward which the worker had paid contributions, 
such as a survivor benefit under the Social Security 
Act, was subtracted from the emergency benefit. 
Thus an individual was assured of combined 
benefits at least equal to the emergency benefit 
and of a higher amount if he was entitled to a 
contributory benefit or to a noncontributory benefit 
larger than the emergency benefit. Paymentsunder 
any of the special life insurance policies available to 
members of the armed forces were disregarded as 
being in thenature of private income despite the fact 
that these benefits are also paid in large measure 
from public funds. Unemployment benefits were 
also disregarded as were any earnings of the de- 
pendent receiving the emergency war benefit. 
The emergency program was enlarged in October 
1942 to include certain members of civilian defense 
organizations injured or killed in line of official 
duty in this country. 

In December 1942, Congress provided for pay- 
ment of benefits to employees of the Government 
or of contractors disabled, killed, or detained by 
enemy action outside the United States through 
the U. S. Employees’ Compensation Commission. 
The only provision with respect to duplicate bene- 
fit rights which was retained was a disqualifica- 
tion of persons receiving workmen’s compensation. 


Nonparallel old-age and survivors insurance 
benefits—An individual may be concurrently 
eligible for more than one social insurance bene- 
fit, not only because of the existence of separate 
insurance systems but also because of the possi- 
bility of acquiring benefit rights under a single 
sysiem on the basis of more than one wage record 
or employment experience. This possibility re- 
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sults from the provision of dependents’ benefits. 
Thus, under the present old-age and survivors 
insurance system, a woman may qualify for re- 
tirement benefits on the basis of her own earnings 
and for supplementary (wife’s) or survivor bene- 
fits on the basis of her husband’s earnings. A 
widow may be eligible for survivor benefits on the 
basis of both her husband’s and her child’s wages. 
A child may be entitled to survivor benefits on 
the basis of both its mother’s and its father’s wages. 
The Social Security Act now provides that in all 
cases of dual entitlement under title II the indi- 
vidual shall receive the larger of the two benefits. 

Under a unified social insurance system pro- 
viding disability and unemployment benefits, the 
cases of concurrent eligibility for more than one 
benefit would be still more numerous. In order 
to assure family, as well as individual, security 
the social insurance system should provide bene- 
fits to a worker’s surviving dependents on the 
basis of his earnings. There is no sound reason, 
however, why an individual who happens to qualify 
both as a dependent and a worker should receive 
two benefits for the same risk. The social purpose 
of the system is satisfied if he receives the larger of 
the amounts to which he is entitled. 


Unemployment compensation and other benefits.— 
Somewhat different problems arise in the case of 
individuals entitled to receive both long-term 
and current benefits. Such instances occur most 
frequently at present in the case of unemploy- 
ment benefits and various types of retirement, 
survivor, or disability benefits. ; 

In some countries a person is automatically 
disqualified for unemployment insurance upon 
reaching retirement age. Our social insurance 
system, on the contrary, recognizes that there is 
no fixed age of retirement; many workers who 
have passed the minimum statutory retirement 
age are currently employed and accumulating 
credits toward future old-age benefits. If such 
workers become temporarily unemployed, they 
should be able to draw unemployment benefits 
to compensate for their current wage loss and not 
have to apply for old-age benefits until they are 
ready to retire more or less permanently. 

A worker may also file a claim for old-age 
benefits because he wishes to freeze his benefit 
amount at a time favorable to himself and continue 
working. When he becomes unemployed, he 








will be entitled to both old-age and unemploy- 
ment benefits. Similarly, a worker who retires 
but returns to work may later find himself eligible 
for both types of benefit. In both cases, the worker 
should receive benefits to compensate for the 
wage loss, but there is no sound reason for double 
compensation. Since the unemployment benefit 
will ordinarily be the higher of the two, it will 
usually be to his advantage to draw this benefit 
so long as he is entitled to it. A unified social 
insurance system could provide, as is now done 
for old-age and survivors insurance benefits, that 
the worker should receive the higher of the two 
benefits to which he is entitled. 

The same result is achieved at present, though 
at the expense of more complex administrative 
arrangements, in the 27 States which provide that 
a worker shall receive in unemployment benefits 
the difference between his computed benefit 
amount and any Federal old-age benefit received 
for the same period. The worker in such case 
receives his monthly old-age benefit check and 
one or more supplementary weekly payments from 
the unemployment compensation agency. Six 
States completely disqualify a worker for unem- 
ployment benefits if he is receiving old-age bene- 
fits. In these States the worker will in most cases 
receive the lesser of the two amounts to which 
he is entitled. The remaining States pay unem- 
ployment benefits irrespective of the receipt of 
old-age benefits. Railroad retirement payments 
are treated under the State unemployment com- 
pensation laws in the same manner as old-age 
benefits under the Social Security Act. In 9 
States the unemployment benefit is reduced by the 
amount of any payment from a private group 
pension plan. Insofar as such payments are in the 
nature of private insurance, comparable to income 
from an annuity purchased by the individual or to 
other savings, this disqualification would seem to 
have little, if any, justification. 

At the time most of the State unemployment 
compensation laws were passed, the Social Security 
Act did not provide survivor benefits. The pro- 
visions in the State laws governing the relation of 
unemployment and old-age benefits have not been 
extended to apply to survivor benefits. It has 
been argued by some persons that, since the sur- 
vivor benefit is based on the deceased worker’s 
wage record while the unemployment benefit is 
based on the individual’s own wage record, the 
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two are not duplicative in purpose. This position 
is hardly consistent, however, with the provision 
in the Social Security Act suspending payment of 
survivor benefits for months in which the sur. 
vivor earns $15 or more in covered employment, 
If the survivor benefit is intended to provide 
substitute for wage income, presumably the per- 
son who is eligible for another benefit also com- 
pensating for wage loss should receive the larger 
of the two benefits but not both. On the other 
hand, when, as in Great Britain, a surviving 
widow is paid a monthly benefit whether or not 
she is employed, it is not appropriate to reduce 
her unemployment benefits because she is receiy- 
ing a survivor benefit. 

Four State unemployment compensation laws 
disqualify a worker for unemployment benefits if 
he is receiving Federal or State workmen’s com- 
pensation for temporary disability, and one State 
disqualifies a worker if he is receiving any payment 
for loss of wages. The unemployment benefit is 
reduced by the amount of any Federal or State 
workmen’s compensation payment for temporary 
disability in 22 States and by the amount of any 
payment for loss of wages in 3 States. Most 
workers who are totally disabled would be auto- 
matically disqualified for unemployment benefits 
by failure to meet the requirement of ability to 
work. A partially disabled worker may, however, 
be able to take a job, perhaps in a different occu- 
pation from his customary one. Since his partial 
disability benefit represents a continuing com- 
pensation for loss of earning capacity, it would 
seem inconsistent and inequitable to reduce the 
unemployment benefit he could receive on the basis 
of his lowered earnings. 


Multiple unemployment benefits. Because of the 
existence in this country of 51 State unemploy- 
ment compensation laws and a separate system of 
railroad unemployment insurance, a worker might 
draw two or more unemployment benefits at the 
same time, if there were no explicit provision to 
the contrary. All but 5 of the State laws disqual- 
ify a worker for benefits in weeks for which he 
receives (or in some States seeks) benefits under 
another unemployment compensation law. Such 
disqualification prevents simultaneous receipt of 
benefits from more than one system; if they remain 
unemployed long enough, some workers may still 
draw benefits from two systems successively for 
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an aggregate of more than the usual maximum 
number of weeks. 


Emerging Patterns of Benefit Interrelation- 
ships 


The social insurance program in this country is 
at present in a transitional stage. Starting from 
a number of separate systems providing limited 
protection for special groups, it is developing to- 
ward a comprehensive national system providing 
basic protection to all workers and their families 
with supplementary benefit rights for special 
groups where justified. The problems of benefit 
interrelationships among multiple systems—both 
the problems of gaps in protection and of dupli- 
cate rights—are most acute in this transitional 
period when the largest of the systems is still lim- 
ited in scope and coverage. 

If no changes are made in the present system, 
the number of persons who can qualify for bene- 
fits from more than one social insurance system 
may be expected to increase rapidly during the 
next few years as a result of full employment op- 
portunities and the still relatively low number of 
years required to attain fully insured status for 
old-age and survivors insurance. At the same 
time, substantial numbers of workers previously 
in employments covered by old-age and survivors 
insurance are losing insured status and facing a 
permanent decrease in their old-age benefits be- 
cause of the time now spent in the armed forces 
or in civilian Government employment, particu- 
larly in arsenals and shipyards. Other workers, 
previously employed in agriculture, are acquiring 
what may be a very ephemeral protection based 
on their present employment in covered industry. 


Basic and supplementary benefits —There is only 
one completely satisfactory solution to the prob- 
lem of gaps in protection—that is extension to all 
employments of the coverage of a national system 
providing a minimum basic protection. Such 
extention would also greatly simplify the problem 
of assuring appropriate relationships among the 
benefits of multiple systems. Where there are two 
systems with mutually exclusive coverage, it is 
extremely difficult to devise benefit formulas for 
the two systems that will be equitable both for 
persons whose entire employment is covered by 
only one of the systems and for persons whose 
employment is divided between the two. On the 
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other hand, if one of the systems covers all employ- 
ment while the other is limited to a special segment 
of employment, it is relatively easy to make the 
benefits of the limited system appropriately sup- 
plement those of the basic system. 

It is not possible within the limits of this article 
to discuss in any detail the methods which might 
be followed in integrating benefit rights under all 
the existing special systems with the benefits of a 
comprehensive national system. However, cer- 
tain general patterns of relationship may be sug- 
gested. The simplest pattern would be that of a 
single insurance system, paying basic benefits to all 
qualified workers and augmented benefits to 
certain groups of workers by whom or on whose 
behalf special contributions had been made to the 
system. Thus Government employees might pay 
a higher contribution rate and receive a retirement 
benefit increased in proportion to the number of 
years spent in Government service; or veterans 
and workers disabled in the course of employment 
might receive monthly benefits higher by a fixed 
percentage than the basic monthly benefit, with 
the additional cost financed by special employer or 
Government contributions. 

It is not likely that such an all-inclusive social 
insurance system will come into existence in this 
country or in any other country where the estab- 
lishment of the basic system has followed that of a 
number of special systems. And, if supplementary 
benefits are to be paid to certain groups, there are 
certain advantages offsetting the administrative 
disadvantages in their payment by an agency other 
than the national social insurance agency. Assum- 
ing separate systems, the simplest and the most 
desirable arrangement would be for the « basic 
benefits to be paid irrespective of any other benefit 
rights and for the special benefits to be adjusted to 
supplement the basic benefit. This may not, 
however, be feasible in every case. 


Federal retirement and disability benefits —An 
appropriate adjustment of supplementary retire- 
ment benefits could be effected relatively easily 
by relating the benefit of the special system to the 
individual’s earnings in employment covered by 
that system. The benefit level of the special 
system should then be such as to yield amounts 
which if added to the basic national system 
benefit for a worker, all of whose employment had 
been covered by the special system, would give a 
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combined benefit equal to the desired percentage 
of his previous earnings and the desired fraction 
higher than the basic benefit. A worker who had 
been in Government employment throughout his 
working career and one who had been in such 
employment for only a brief time would each 
receive a basic benefit related to his entire earn- 
ings; the former would receive a relatively large 
and the latter a relatively small supplementary 
benefit. The former would have paid sub- 
stantial, the latter very limited, contributions to 
the special system. Disability benefits payable 
under a civil-service retirement system could be 
similarly adjusted to supplement the disability 
benefits of the national social insurance system. 


State and local retirement benefits —Where the 
supplementary retirement system is Federal, 
Congress can assure the appropriate relationship 
of the special benefits with those of the national 
social insurance system. The problem is a little 
different where State and local retirement systems 
are concerned. In the design of the national 
system, a choice must be made between payment 
of the basic benefit irrespective of any other 
parallel benefit which the individual may be 
receiving—with the knowledge that in some cases 
the special benefits may not be appropriately 
adjusted—or of adjusting the basic benefit to the 
State or local benefit. If the latter course were 
followed, some distinction might be made between 
contributory and noncontributory benefits. 
Thus, the entire amount of a noncontributory 
benefit but only half of a benefit toward which 
the individual had contributed might be deducted 
from the basic system benefit. 

Any such adjustment in the basic benefit would 
weaken the protection of the national system and 
discourage, if not prevent, the most appropriate 
adjustment of the benefits of any local system to 
those of the national system. It would seem 
preferable to accept some duplication. The high 
level of contributions (employee and govern- 
mental) that would be required to maintain full 
benefits under the State and local systems in 
addition to coverage under the national system 
could safely be counted on to reduce such dupli- 
cation to a minimum. The wiser choice for the 
national system would, therefore, appear to be the 
payment of retirement benefits irrespective of any 
parallel benefits received from another system. 
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Veterans’ benefits —A somewhat different set of 
problems is involved in the integration of veterans’ 
servicé-connected benefits with the disability and 
survivor benefits of a comprehensive national social 
insurance system. The justification for supple- 
mentation of the basic benefit applies, of course, 
only to disabilities or deaths of service-connected 
origin. While the veteran’s benefit, like a special 
retirement system benefit, is based on a portion of 
the individual’s total period of service which is also 
credited under the comprehensive system, the 
veteran’s benefit is not and probably should not be 
similarly related to earnings during the period of 
military service. One way of making the veteran’s 
benefit supplementary to the basic benefit would be 
to have the veteran’s benefit a fixed proportion of 
the basic benefit for persons who qualify under the 
national social insurance system. Alternatively, 
the Veterans Administration might subtract the 
amount or some part (perhaps half) of the basic 
benefit from the veteran’s benefit otherwise pay- 
able. 

If some such adjustment in the present system 
of veterans’ service-connected benefits were not 
adopted, it would be necessary, though less logical, 
to reduce the amount of the basic benefit when 
veterans’ benefits were payable. The extent of the 
reduction would depend on the extent of the 
special recognition which it was desired to give to 
veterans. It would probably be most equitable to 
make the reduction proportional to the amount of 
the basic benefit rather than to the amount of the 
veteran’s benefit, since the latter is not related to 
the individual’s previous earning level. 


Workmen’s compensation.—Decision as to the 
relationship which should obtain between the dis- 
ability and survivor benefits of the national social 
insurance system and workmen’s compensation 
payments is, as in the case of State and local re- 
tirement systems, complicated by the different 
levels of government involved, and the marked 
variations in the adequacy of the protection now 
afforded by the different State workmen’s com- 
pensation laws. The pattern followed might be 
the same for workmen’s compensation as for State 
and local retirement benefits. That is, the bene- 
fits of the basic national system might be paid 
irrespective of any workmen’s compensation 
received, on the assumption that the latter benefits 
would be modified to become supplementary in 
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character. Such an adjustment is not at all 
inconceivable. In very few States are disability 
benefits paid for the remainder of the worker’s life 
or survivor benefits until the children are grown. 
The usual limitation on the duration of workmen’s 
compensation payments is from 3 to 5 years. If 
the same aggregate amounts were paid in smaller 
weekly or monthly sums over longer periods of 
time when basic benefits were also payable, the 
worker would have a protection in the case of 
work-connected injuries that would be truly sup- 
nlementary to the protection of the basic insurance 
system. 

Opinion may differ sharply as to the probability 
of any such adjustment in existing State workmen’s 
compensation legislation. The continuing liability 
of the employer under common law for injuries 
sustained by his workers makes it most unlikely 
that State workmen’s compensation laws would 
disappear. However, the degree of adjustment 
to the benefits of the basic system would certainly 
differ greatly from State to State, and it is probable 
that there would be considerable duplication of 
benefits in some States and no supplementation in 
others. Consequently, some may consider it 
preferable to adjust the benefits of the national 
system to take account of any workmen’s compen- 
sation received. 

A relationship similar to that which now obtains 
between civil-service disability benefits and work- 
men’s compensation payments to Federal em- 
ployees could be achieved by denying the benefits 
of the basic system to any worker who was receiv- 
ing workmen’s compensation payments. A worker 
who for any reason chose to draw the basic system 
benefits could refrain from claiming workmen’s 
compensation. So long as medical care was avail- 
able under workmen’s compensation but not under 
the national social insurance system, this might 
present some workers with a difficult choice. An 
alternative and perhaps preferable arrangement 
would be to reduce the basic benefit by the amount 
of any workmen’s compensation payment received 
by the worker. The worker would thus be assured 
of receiving in all cases the full protection of the 
national insurance system; his combined benefits 
would be higher than those of the basic system in 
States paying higher workmen’s compensation 
benefits. The effect of such an adjustment on total 
benefit rights would be the same as that which 
results from payment of the higher of two benefits 
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Supplementation of current weekly benefits —The 
discussion of supplementation thus far has related 
to long-term monthly retirement, disability, or 
survivor benefits. Is there any justification for 
concurrent supplementation of one short-term 
benefit by another short-term benefit for the same 
risk? The question would arise with respect to 
sickness benefits under the national social insur- 
ance system and temporary disability benefits un- 
der workmen’s compensation or veterans’ legisla- 
tion. The force of the argument for recognition of 
special service through supplementary benefit 
rights is greatly weakened when the benefit is pay- 
able for no more than 20 or 26 weeks. In the first 
place, the current benefit is ordinarily larger in 
relation to previous earnings than the long-term 
benefit. If the basic current benefit (including an 
allowance for dependents) were already 60, 70, or 
80 percent of the worker’s previous earnings, there 
would be little or no room for a supplementary 
payment. 

Whatever relationship is established between 
the monthly benefits of the basic and of the vet- 
erans’ system, it might consequently be desirable 
to provide that the weekly sickness benefit under 
the national system be reduced by the amount of 
any veteran’s temporary disability benefit re- 
ceived. Similarly, even though the monthly dis- 
ability and survivor benefits of the basic system 
were paid irrespective of any workmen’s com- 
pensation payments, it might be thought desirable 
to reduce the weekly benefit by the amount of any 
workmen’s compensation payment. In other 
words, in the design of the basic system itself, 
provision would be made to prevent duplication 
of current benefits. At the same time the worker 
would be assured of an amount equal to the higher 
of the two benefits to which he was entitled. 

It was suggested earlier in this discussion that 
if an individual qualified for two of the benefits of 
the unified social insurance system, whether for 
the same or different risks, he should always receive 
the higher of the two benefits, but not both. The 
same principle might be followed with respect to 
any overlapping rights to current benefits under 
the basic system and long-term benefits under 


any other system. The desired result would be 
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achieved by subtracting from the basic weekly 
benefit any other benefit payable. One exception 
might be desirable. Benefits received as com- 
pensation for loss of earning capacity—such as 
partial disability benefits and conceivably retire- 
ment benefits paid at very early ages to persons in 
hazardous occupations such as police or fire 
service—might be disregarded. 

The general pattern of benefit rights under a 
unified and comprehensive social insurance system 
might thus involve the deduction from the cur- 
rent weekly benefits of the basic system of any 
other benefits currently received as compensation 
for wage loss (including the long-term benefits of 
the basic system), and the payment of the long- 
term benefits of the basic system without regard 
for any benefits received from special public 
retirement systems, and—according to the alter- 
native preferred—with or without adjustment to 


take account of workmen’s compensation and 
veterans’ service-connected payments. 

Any patterns of relationship which were devel. 
oped would need to be modified in detail to fit 
the special circumstances and the special charac. 
teristics of the different supplementary insurance 
systems. There would have to be special proyi- 
sions also to protect the accumulated rights of 
persons now on the rolls of special contributory 
systems or nearing retirement age. Such details 
can be worked out. The essential feature of the 
structure is the comprehensive and inclusive basie 
protection furnished by the national social insur. 
ance system. Without this, the pattern wil] 
continue to be one of confusion and of unequal 
and patchwork security. With a comprehensive 
national system, special protections can be built 
upon the firm guarantee of basic social insurance 
rights for everyone. 


Public Assistance as a Resource in the Mobili- 
zation and Utilization of Labor’ 


A RECOGNIZED RESPONSIBILITY of the public 
assistance agency is that of giving appropriate 
cooperation to other governmental undertakings 
that directly affect the welfare of individuals. 
The unprecedented wartime demand for man- 
power—for the armed forces, for the production of 
war materials and essential civilian supplies, and 
for agricultural production—is necessitating the 
recruitment of every available worker not already 
performing essential services outside the regular 
labor market. By enabling persons in need of 
employment to obtain or to accept work, the 
public assistance agency can implement the War 
Manpower Commission’s objective of full em- 
ployment, and at the same time can discharge a 
part of its own responsibility for helping indi- 
viduals meet their financial requirements. 


The major function of the public assistance 
agency—that of providing assistance and other 
services to persons in need— is basic to the welfare 
of the people and in itself constitutes the most 
appropriate service that the public assistance 





*A statement prepared in the Division of Administrative Surveys, Bureau 
of Public Assistance. For statistics on the number of recipients of the 
special types of public assistance and on trends in case openings and closings, 
see pp. 24-31. 
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agency can render to the Nation. In relating its 
activities to the objectives of the War Manpower 
Commission, the primary responsibility of the 
public assistance agency is that of defining and 
performing its own functions; within this frame- 
work the agency can then develop methods 
whereby the appropriate exercise of these fune- 
tions may implement the operation of other 
governmental programs. It is through the pro- 
vision of money payments and other services that 
the public assistance agency can help individuals 
to avail themselves of opportunities offered by 
other programs to the mutual advantage of both 
the individuals and the programs. 

In an examination of methods whereby the 
agency can enable individuals to avail themselves 
of employment opportunities, it must first of all 
be recognized that work is neither possible nor 
suitable for many recipients of old-age assistance, 
aid to the blind, and aid to dependent children. 
Many ‘aged and blind persons are too old or too 
severely handicapped in other ways to accept 
employment. Similarly, many recipients of aid 
to dependent children are not potential workers, 
since the personal care and supervision they are 
giving their children far outweigh the value of 
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the services they might perform in the labor 
market. There are, however, some aged recip- 
ients who are both eager to obtain and able to 
perform various kinds of work. There are blind 
recipients who desire and can utilize opportunities 
for vocational training and subsequent employ- 
ment that will enable them to maintain them- 
selves. Although it is not intended that the 
mothers or other relatives caring for dependent 
children should be encouraged to get jobs outside 
the home, some of them can arrange suitable care 
for their children and may make independent de- 
cisions to work. Certain members of recipients’ 
families, such as older children in households re- 
ceiving aid to dependent children, will also wel- 
come agency services that make employment 
possible for them. 

Among recipients of general assistance there 
are usually many persons who can utilize agency 
services in obtaining work, and it is recommended 
that such services be made fully available by 
agencies providing general assistance. 

The Bureau of Public Assistance is continually 
examining and discussing with State public assist- 
ance agencies policies and procedures that either 
limit or facilitate the cooperation that they can 
give to other governmental agencies such as the 
War Manpower Commission. The failure of 
agencies to meet the total requirements of recipi- 
ents oftentimes limits the freedom with which 
recipients can avail themselves of opportunities, 
including those offered by other governmental 
agencies. Consequently, the Bureau gives serious 
consideration to policies and procedures that are 
more restrictive than those required by law and 
that can be modified to permit more realistic 
provision for the requirements of recipients. In 
determining the amount of the assistance payment, 
for example, some public assistance agencies limit 
the character and cost of requirements to a greater 
extent than legislation and available funds neces- 
sitate. Some public assistance agencies consider 
only the subsistence needs of families, even though 
rehabilitative services, less urgent and tempo- 
rarily more expensive, might ultimately give more 
social and economic security to the individual, 
and be socially and financially economical for the 
community. Agencies legally able to continue 
assistance payments to recipients who have left 
the community sometimes fail to take full ad- 
vantage of this permissive legislation and thereby 
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restrict the opportunities of recipients to make 
satisfactory adjustments in other communities. 

In order to make all possible resources available 
to persons in need, as well as to give appropriate 
assistance in furthering the mobilization and 
utilization of manpower, the Bureau of Public 
Assistance recommends that State public assist- 
ance agencies reexamine their policies and pro- 
cedures with these objectives in mind. Some 
State agencies have developed a number of 
policies and procedures that seem to be effective 
in accomplishing these objectives. The following 
suggestions based on their experience are offered 
for the consideration of other agencies: 

A. Through the provision of money payments 
and other services, public assistance agencies can 
enable some people to accept employment that is 
actually or potentially available. Such measures 
may include the following: 


1. The application process may be simplified 
and expedited to the end that agency 
services directed toward meeting indi- 
vidual requirements, including assist- 
ance in obtaining jobs when this is 
indicated, are made available to the 
applicant with the least possible delay. 


2. The reapplication process may be simpli- 
fied and expedited so that recipients can 
accept temporary or uncertain employ- 
ment without fear that a period of want 
will intervene between the termination 
of employment and restoration of assist- 
ance payments. 

3. Provision may be made in the assistance 
payment for the initial costs inherent in 
certain types of employment. Tools, 
work clothing, necessary dues, carfare, 
lunches, transportation to bona fidé jobs 
in other communities, and living ex- 
penses until the first pay day are some 
of the initial costs that may force a 
recipient to refuse work unless the 
agency makes it financially possible for 
him to meet these and similar require- 
ments. 

4. Increased emphases may be placed on the 
long-range objective of rehabilitation, 
making it possible for recipients to ob- 
tain svitable social counseling, medical 
treatment, or retraining opportunities 
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when such services would enable them 
to get work. It is not expected that 
public assistance agencies will them- 
selves provide specialized rehabilitation 
services, but it is within their responsi- 
bility to make it financially possible for 
recipients to avail themselves of the serv- 
ices offered elsewhere. For instance, 
public assistance agencies may include 
in assistance payments the expenses inci- 
dental to obtaining vocational counseling 
or aptitude tests, when appropriate, or 
may make payments to cover living ex- 
penses while a recipient takes vocational 
training. 


B. Through a realistic treatment of require- 
ments and resources, public assistance agencies 
can make employment more satisfactory to many 
individuals who are working, and thereby en- 
courage continuous employment. 

1. Realistic consideration must be given to 
requirements connected with the job, 
such as increased food consumption, car- 
fare and lunch money, appropriate 
clothing, recreational needs, or stated or 
implied obligations, such as the purchase 
of war bonds, which reduce income avail- 
able for living needs. Failure to consider 
such expenses means that the require- 
ments of the employed person are met 
only in part, and serves to discriminate 
against him as compared with the recip- 
ient who has no income but whose fewer 
requirements are met in full. 

2. If agencies consider as a resource the earn- 
ings of working children and of other 
persons who may be living with a family, 
this resource must be evaluated in terms 
of existing family relationships. Em- 
ployed persons who would not usually be 
considered responsible for the support of 
dependents have little incentive to work 
and continue or increase earnings that 
are arbitrarily assigned without their 
consent. 

C. Through the purposeful direction of policies 
and practices, agencies may facilitate the con- 
structive use of labor in terms of over-all man- 
power considerations. 
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1. Agency operation should be reviewed to 


ensure that current practices are not 
forcing recipients into unwise decisions 
with respect to employment. Waiting 
lists, restrictive eligibility requirements, 
and inadequate assistance payments 
frequently result in undirected migra. 
tion, as families drift about the country 
in search of work, or they may oblige 
mothers to take unskilled employment 
and thereby necessitate the diversion of 
skilled and expensive services to their 
children for day care, medical treat- 
ment, the prevention and treatment of 
delinquency, and the like. 


2. More liberal interpretations may be made 


of statutory residence requirements, 
thereby affording recipients and poten- 
tial recipients greater freedom to work 
where their labor is most needed. Within 
the time limitations permitted by law, 
assistance payments may be continued 
while recipients who find work in other 
communities become self-maintaining; 
through cooperative interagency sery- 
ices, payments might be made to meet 
unanticipated needs of former recipients 
who have left their own communities. 
Agencies that administer general assist- 
ance and follow the practice of return- 
ing nonresidents to their place of legal 
residence may give serious considera- 
tion to the more constructive practice of 
continuing the assistance in their own 
community, thereby enabling recipients 
to avail themselves of full opportunities 
in that community. 


3. A reevaluation may be made of policies 


relating to the responsibility of relatives, 
to determine whether these policies are 
impeding desirable mobility of labor. 
Individuals responsible for the support 
of aged parents, for instance, are not 
free to accept more essential, but often 
less secure, employment in other com- 
munities unless they have assurance 
that assistance will be provided to their 
dependents if their own contributions 
should fail. 
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Disability Insurance for Railroad Workers 


Jack M. ELKIN* 


THE PROMINENCE given in recent months to pro- 
posals for the establishment of a comprehensive 
system of disability insurance emphasizes the dis- 
tinction in that respect between the Railroad Re- 
tirement Act and old age and survivors insurance 
under the Social Security Act. While both provide 
protection to workers who withdraw permanently 
from the labor market at or after age 65, either 
voluntarily or because of physical handicaps, 
the former provides additional protection, under 
certain conditions, to railroad workers who are 
forced to retire from gainful employment before 
age 65 because of illness or injury. By means of 
such disability benefits, which the railroad worker 
enjoys in common with employees covered by 
nearly all retirement systems in the country except 
Federal old age and survivors insurance, additional 
security is offered the individual through the par- 
tial adjustment of the retirement age to his state 
of health and his ability to continue working. 

In the railroad industry the presence of a rela- 
tively large number of old, long-serv.ce employees 
and of employees with impaired efficiency, the 
risks of serious and costly accidents inherent in 
their continued employment, the need for main- 
taining an efficient, loyal, and steady working 
force through the provision of promotional op- 
portunities for younger employees and, at the 
same time, providing a measure of security for 
displaced older employees—all these factors led 
to an early recognition of the security problem 
not only of the superannuated, but also of the in- 
capacitated, railroad worker. Long before the 
passage of the Railroad Retirement Act, most of 
the important railroads in the country had com- 
pany pension plans in operation, under which re- 
tirement was usually compulsory at age 70 and 
voluntary at age 65, with 20 or 25 years of con- 
tinuous service as the most common requirement. 
Most of the plans also provided for disability pen- 
sions payable irrespective of age, generally after 
20, 25, or 30 years of continuous service. Perma- 
nent and total disability benefit plans had also 
been established by a number of the railway 


*Railroad Retirement Board, Office of Director of Research. 
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unions. Because the unusual hazards of their 
occupation made it difficult for their members 
to buy insurance from private companies, death 
and disability benefits were the first forms of 
fraternal insurance adopted by the unions. 

It was only natural, therefore, that the Railroad 
Retirement Act should contain a provision for 
disability annuities, although its primary purpose 
was to provide benefits for workers who reach the 
normal retirement age. The present disability 
provisions allow an annuity after 30 years of 
service, irrespective of age, or at age 60, irrespective 
of length of service. An annuity granted under 
the latter provision is reduced by so for each 
calendar month by which the employee is less than 
65. The 1935 act provided only for the first of 
these two types, but with a less restrictive defini- 
tion of disability.!. Neither act makes provision 
for benefits other than cash. 


Definition of Disability 

The definition of disability adopted by the Rail- 
road Retirement Board under the 1937 act is gov- 
erned by the stipulation in the act that the appli- 
cant must be ‘totally and permanently disabled 
for regular employment for hire.” The wording 
clearly implies a loss of earning capacity in the 
general labor market, rather than an incapacity 
to perform the duties of the accustomed occupa- 
tion; the latter concept ? was implied in the 1935 
act, which required merely that the applicant be 
“retired by the carrier on account of mental or 
physical disability.”” Under the 1935 act, there- 
fore, an individual who became incapacitated sub- 
sequent to his withdrawal from the railroad indus- 
try could not qualify for a disability annuity. 
This type of restriction was removed from the 
amended act. 

The regulations of the Board governing the in- 
terpretation of the 1937 act make the concept of 
invalidity more precise by providing that an 





1 The 1935 act now applies to only a negligible number of individuals who 
became eligible for an annuity prior to June 24, 1937, but delayed filing appli- 
cations for a number of years. 

2 For a general discussion of concepts of disability, see Stocking, Ruth E., 
“Certification of Disability in Social Insurance,”’ Social Security Bulletin, 
Vol. 4, No. 6 (June 1941), pp. 3-14. 
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individual shall be considered permanently and 
totally disabled if (1) his mental or physical condi- 
tion is such that he is unable to perform regularly, 
in the usual and customary manner, the duties 
of any regular and gainful employment, which is 
substantial and not trifling, with any employer 
whether or not subject to the act, and (2) the facts 
of his mental or physical condition afford a reason- 
able basis for an inference that this condition is 
permanent. It is to be noted that, in addition to 
being totally disabling, the condition must be 
permanent, i. e., it must be diagnosed as one which 
will continue to cause total disablement through- 
out the lifetime of the applicant. Thus, an annu- 
ity based on disability must be denied if the con- 
dition is susceptible to treatment, in spite of the 
fact that it may be serious enough to preclude 
any gainful employment for an extended period. 
Due recognition is given, of course, to the fact that 
recuperative capacity declines with age and that a 
given disability or injury is more likely to cause 
permanent invalidity in an older man than in a 
younger. 


Adjudication of Claims 
Determinations as to the existence of claimed 
disability are the chief function of a disability 
rating board consisting of two physicians and an 
attorney.2 The physician members do not per- 
sonally conduct physical examinations but base 
their opinions upon medical reports. In awarding 
claims, the attorney of the rating board must 
concur in their decision, since disability may be 
allowed only if the ruling is unanimous. Since 
the rating board does not actually see the applicant 
but relies entirely on the medical report, the 
report must be unusually complete, with a detailed 
description of the clinical history of the applicant 
and the symptoms present at the time of the 
examination. The examining physician himself is 
not required to express a judgment or opinion on 
the extent of the disability. 
In the majority of cases, pertinent medical data 
submitted on a prescribed form by the surgeon of 
3 The discussion which follows deals only with the determination of an 
applicant’s eligibility for a disability annuity under the 1937 act. The rating 
board is responsible also for rulings on (1) the state of health of an applicant 
for a joint and survivor annuity, (2) the eligibility for a disability annuity 
in cases where the 1935 act is still applicable, (3) the eligibility for benefits 
under the 1935 act of an applicant who was not in active service on the enact- 
ment date and is therefore required to show that he was “ready and willing 
to serve” on or after that date. Until April 8, 1942, the rating board handled 


cases dealing with mental competency, but amendments enacted on that 
date now make such decisions unnecessary. 
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the applicant’s last railroad employer provide the 
basis for the disability determination. If the 
carrier’s medical report is unobtainable, incom. 
plete, or not based on a recent examination, ar. 
rangements are made for a special medical ex- 
amination, the cost of which is borne by the Board, 
to be conducted at a Veterans Administration 
Facility or, if that is impracticable, by a desig. 
nated physician in the applicant’s community, 
Of the 5,000 ratings made in the year ended 
June 30, 1942, 54 percent were based on carriers’ 
reports and 42 percent on examinations at the 
Board’s expense. The remaining 4 percent were 
based on courtesy examinations voluntarily per- 
formed by a hospital, State institution, or private 
physician. 

The 1937 act requires that the disability annuity 
be discontinued if the annuitant recovers from his 
disability before reaching age 65. Accordingly, if 
the disability is such that a possibility of recovery 
exists, the annuitant may be required, until he 
reaches age 65, to submit to periodic, usually 
annual, reexaminations to be held at the Board’s 
expense. The cessation of the disability annuity 
does not prejudice any rights the individual may 
have or may thereafter acquire to an old-age 
annuity, except that the amount of such annuity 
is reduced on an actuarial basis to compensate for 
the amount received for disability. 

Reexaminations are not required of annuitants 
whose annuities begin after age 64 or whose dis- 
abilities result from amputation, organic blind- 
ness, organic deafness, permanent disfigurement, 
or any other static condition. On the basis of its 
experience, the rating board has gradually added 
certain diseases and combinations of diseases, with 
given degrees of severity, to the types of disabilities 
not requiring reexamination. Consequently, only 
45 percent of the applicants determined to be 
totally and permanently disebled in the last fiscal 
year were held subject to reexamination, compared 
with more than 70 percent when the rating board 
was first set up. 

Relatively few of the disability annuitants 
initially held subject to reexamination are actually 
reexamined periodically until they attain their 
sixty-fifth birthday. Reexamination is often 
waived or postponed because of new medical 
evidence submitted to the Board, or because the 
reexaminations already held are sufficient to es- 
tablish that the applicant’s condition is static in 
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Table 1.—Railroad retirement: Permanent and total 
disability determinations allowed and disallowed, 
through June 1942, by class of primary disability 
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tribu- total | tribu- | tribu- 
tion | tion | | tion 
_—— —— 
Total 16, 057) 100. 0)31, 232) 86.6) 100.0) 4,825) 100. 0 
te sadens Pinhe eee vies Rede “earn 
Cardiovascular system 17,728) 49.2)16,446) 92.8) 52. 6) 1,282; 26.6 
Brain and nervous system 6.017) 16.7] 5,675) 94.3) 18.2) 342) 7.1 
Bones and joints 4, 268) 11.8) 2,867) 67.2) 9.2) 1,401) 29.0 
Surgical conditions ! 2,502} 6.9] 1,908 76.3) 61) 504) 123 
Respiratory system 1, 560 4.3) 1,433) 91 9) 4.6 127 2.6 
Organs of vision 1,857; 5.21 1,350] 73.2} 4.4] 498] 10.3 
General medica! conditions ?_| 1, 090 3.0) 804) 73.8 2.6 286 5.9 
Organs of hearing and mas- 
toid process 810; 2.2) G01) 742 1.9 200) 44 
Blood and _ blood-forming 
organs 168 5 139} 82. 7| -4 29 -6 
No disability 57 2 --|- "| 1.2 


i 





1 Includes cancers, ulcers, hernias, varicose veins. 
2 Includes diabetes, skin diseases (except cancer and tuberculosis), non- 
respiratory tuberculosis, nephritis, syphilis. 


nature; other applicants die before the time of the 
scheduled reexamination. The 1,500 reexamina- 
tions held during the year represented only about 
one-third of the total number scheduled. In 74 
percent of the cases reexamined, further reexamina- 
tions were waived; in 24 percent, although the dis- 
ability was found to be still present, recovery was 
considered possible and another examination was 
scheduled for the following year; and in 2 percent 
a recovery was found to have been effected and the 
disability annuity was terminated. In general, 
these data reflect not only the stringency of the 
disability requirements embodied in the law but 
also the care taken by the rating board in arriving 
at its initial decisions. 

By the end of June 1942, the rating board had 
handled 36,100 applications for disability annui- 
ties under the 1937 act (table 1). Taking into 
account amended decisions, the claim to disability 
had been allowed in 31,200 or 87 percent of the 
cases, and disallowed in 4,800 or 13 percent. 
The proportion of disallowed claims was some- 
what lower at the outset than in more recent years, 
because of the large number of applications filed 
immediately after the enactment of the 1937 act 
by individuals who had been disabled and out of 
service for a considerable period before that date. 

The amended decisions arise from reconsidera- 
tions of initial determinations. Rulings are re- 
opened for reconsideration when additional medi- 
cal evidence is received, when a reexamination of 
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a disabled annuitant discloses that he has re- 
covered from disability, or when the Board is noti- 
fied that the annuitant has returned to compen- 
sated service,‘ and it is necessary to determine 
whether such employment is compatible with the 
previous finding of permanent and total disability. 
Through June 1942, nearly 1,700 reconsiderations 
were made; in 59 percent of the cases the previous 
decision was sustained, in 41 percent reversed. 
In practically all the latter, the previously disal- 
lowed claim was allowed. 


Basis of Disability Determination 


In the absence of evidence to the contrary, an 
individual is presumed to be permanently and 
totally disabled if one of the following disabilities 
is present: (1) loss of, or permanent loss of use of, 
both feet; (2) loss of, or permanent loss of use of, 
both hands; (3) loss of, or permanent loss of use of, 
one hand and one foot; (4) permanent industrial 
blindness; (5) permanent total loss of hearing in 
both ears unless offset or capable of being offset 
by some practicable device; (6) aphonia (complete 
loss of vocalization from organic, that is, nonfunc- 
tional cause); (7) permanent helpless or bedridden 
condition. 

If evidence on hand establishes the existence of 
one of these conditions, the disability rating board 
may grant the claim without requiring a detailed 
medical report. Aside from the last-named dis- - 
ability, which represents the effect of various 
disabling conditions, cases under these headings 
have been only a little more than 5 percent of all 
awards of permanent and total disability. In the 
remaining cases, the determination as to per- 
manent and total disability has been based on a 
report of a detailed physical examination, as well 
as other evidence pertaining to the nature and 
degree of the applicant’s disabilities and the 
extent to which such disabilities have interfered 
with his ability to engage in any regular employ- 
ment for hire. 

Since no two cases of disability are exactly alike, 
it is impracticable to describe in detail the varying 
degrees and combinations of medical conditions 
which result in findings of permanent and total 
disability. The rating board, however, classifies 
the cases on the basis of the types of disabilities 





4 Return to service after the certification of a disability annuity is very 
infrequent. Subsequent railroad service is performed, however, in about 
one-third of the cases in which disability has been disallowed and the appli- 
cant did not immediately accept an age annuity. 
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found to exist and defines a disability as any con- 
dition which may result in some significant im- 
pairment of the individual’s working capacity. 
Such impairment may be either total or partial, 
permanent or temporary, depending on the nature 
and degree of the disability. In cases in which 
more than one type of significant disability appears 
in the diagnosis, the primary, or most severe, is 
indicated. Of the individuals whose claims were 
allowed, about two-thirds were diagnosed as suf- 
fering from more than one significant disability; 
for disallowed claims the corresponding proportion 
was approximately 15 percent. 

For certain conditions, such as those included 
among the presumptive conditions listed above, 
relatively simple standards are available, which 
define the degree of disability. For example, in- 
dustrial blindness is defined as corrected vision of 
20/200 or less, and total loss of hearing as inability 
to hear the conversational tone of voice at any 
distance. In most of the cases, however, the 
determination of the degree of disability neces- 
sarily depends largely on the judgment of the mem- 
bers of the rating board in evaluating the symp- 
toms reported, the clinical findings, and any other 
available information on the disabling effects of 
the condition. 

The cases handled by the rating board through 
June 1942 are shown in table 1, classified under the 
nine major groups into which the disabilities fall. 
Since this table does not distinguish between the 
various stages or degrees of disability for each 
type of primary disability and, moreover, does not 
indicate the existence of any additional complicat- 
ing impairments which may have been reported 
for the applicant, it is not possible to determine 
from the table the precise basis for the allow- 
ance or disallowance of each claim. It does, how- 
ever, indicate the relative frequencies of the types 
of disability. It will be seen that certain types 
almost always result in the allowing of a claim— 
diseases of the cardiovascular system, the brain 
and nervous system, and the respiratory system. 
The first of these make up more than half ot all 
allowed cases. On the other hand, conditions of 
the bones and joints (mostly arthritis and the 
effects of injuries), resulted in permanent and total 
disability in only 67 percent of the claims involving 
such conditions as a primary disability. It is to 
be noted, in this connection, that the loss of one 
extremity, unless accompanied by other disabling 


conditions, does not of itself constitute total 
incapacity within the meaning of the act. 

As would be expected, certain diagnoses, such 
as cancer, organic neurological diseases, tuberey- 
losis, and specified heart conditions, when ade- 
quately supported by the evidence, have resulted 
in determinations of permanent and total dis. 
ability in all but a very small proportion of the 
rulings. Cancer, for example, which was the 
primary disability in 72 percent of the allowed 
cases classified under surgical conditions, was 
practically never recorded as a disability among 
the disallowed claims. In view of the severe and 
chronic nature of these conditions, any sustained 
activity on the part of the person so affected is 
usually precluded. In the small number of such 
cases which were denied, either the diagnosis of 
one of these disabilities was not fully supported 
by the findings or the disease was found to be 
present only in a mild or arrested stage, without 
serious complicating conditions, and subject to 
remedial treatment. In these circumstances, the 
ailment, though present, could not be considered 
permanently and totally disabling. From past 
experience, however, it can be expected that in 
some cases of this type the disease will progress to 
the point at which the claim will be allowed at 
some future date. 

In contrast, claims based on primary disabilities 
such as generalized arteriosclerosis, minor func- 
tional nervous states, or arthritis and the effects of 
injuries were frequently disallowed by the rating 
board. Conditions of this type normally do not 
produce permanent and total disability, unless 
they exist in a severe form or in combination with 
other serious disabilities. 

The occupational grouping of applicants whose 
disability claims were ruled on by the end of June 
1942 is shown in table 2. Variations may be seen 
in the number of times certain types of disability 
occur among the major occupational groups. 
Thus, the proportion of claims allowed on the 
basis of bone and joint ailments was much greater 
among manual workers—maintenance-of-way em- 
ployees, shop-craft employees, firemen, and brake- 
men—than among white-collar and other 
nonmanual groups. The latter—executives, pro- 
fessional and supervisory clerks, 
station agents, and telegraphers—had the highest 
proportion of claims allowed on the basis of 
diseases of the brain and nervous system. 
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The proportion of claims based on defects of — to apply for disability annuities in these circum- 
such yision is of particular interest. The train and stances accounts for the relatively high proportion 
ren engine occupations show the largest proportion of of claims that must be disallowed in accordance 
ade. disallowed claims based primarily on defective with the provisions of the act. 
ilted yision, but a relatively small proportion of allowed 
dis. claims of the same type. Because of the high Disability Annuities Certified 
: the physical standards established by the carriers for Disability annuities, the great majority of which 
the employees in the train and engine occupations, —_ were based on 30 years of service, have constituted 
wed only individuals with relatively good vision are _ little more than one-fifth of all annuities certified. 
was selected at the outset. As a result of periodic Of the 168,000 annuities with beginning dates 
ong physical examinations, these employees may be _ prior to July 1, 1942, 26,400 were based on disa- 
and disqualified for further service when their vision _ hility after 30 years of service, and 9,700 on disa- 
ned falls below the standard, though they may still be bility after less than 30 years.® The average 
; ble of regular employment in other occupa- 
d is cape a 5 pio’ , ‘ P ‘ Data include 1935 act annuities and also cases adjudicated on or after 
uch tions. The tendency of train and engine employees July 1, 1942, with retroactive beginning dates. 
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u -- - || | |} | | | 
Executives, professional and super- | | | 
visory employees 1, 891/100.0) 1,030) 54.6 379) 20.0 104, 5.5) 125) 6.6) 104) 5.5 69; 3.6 55} 2.9 19} 1.0 6 3 
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les Clerks 1, 709|100.0) 801) 46.6) 430 25.2) 119) 7.0 99; 5.8 100) 5.9 61) 3.6) 47) 28) 39 23 13) .8 
Maintenance of way, skilled em- | | | 
iC- ployees 711/100.0| 362) 50.8} 110) 15.5 &5| 12.0 54) 7.6) 28] 3.9) 36) 5.1) 17} 2.4) 16; 2.3 Ss <4 
Maintenance of way, laborers 2, 503/100. 0} 1,403) 56.1) 338) 13.5) 274) 10.9) 92 7] 70) 3.2) 158 63 81 3. 2| 68) 2.7 10) «4 
of Maintenance of equipment, skilled | | 
employees 4, 833,100. 0) 2, 518) 52.1 828) 17.1) 487) 10.1 302} 6.3) 227) 4 7] 207; 4.3 126; 2. 6 117; 2.4 21 4 
ig Maintenance of equipment, ] | 
laborers * : 1, 525 100.0 7530) 49.8 265) 17.4 182) 11. 9) 64) 42 61; 4.0) 101; 6.6) 51} 3.3) 39} 2.6 3 -2 
ot Helpers and apprentices 1, 657,100. 0 888) 53. 5 271| 16.4) 157) 9.5) 95 5.7] 81, 49 93) 5.6) 32) 1.9) 34) 2.1 6 .4 
Station agents and telegraphers 1,571/100.0| 758) 48.3) 385) 24.5 93) 5.9) 110) 7.0} 67) 4.3 65) 4.1) 48) 3.1) 35) 2.2 10) .6 
Ss Station and platform laborers 857/100. 0 477| 55. 5) 151) 17.6 69; 8.1) 41| 48 46) 5.4 41; 4.8) 21; 2.5 8 .9 3 .4 
Engineers and conductors 5, 621/100. 0) 3,043) 54.2) 1,024) 18.2) 421) 7.5) 455) 8.1) 236) 42) 197) 3.5) 137) 24 74, 1.3 6 
h Firemen, brakemen, switchmen, | 
and hostlers 4, 262 100.0) 2,246) 52.6) 744/ 17.5) 480) 11.3) 256] 60) 214) 5.0) 144) 3.4) 75) 1.8 89) 2.1 144 .3 
Express company employees 495 100.0 256) 51.7 108) 21.8 42) 8.5 27; 5.5 34 «C6. 11} 2.2) 13} 2.6 4 . 8) 0} 60 
° Other occupations 1,956'100.0 997) 51.0) 376) 19.2) 209) 10.7 84, 43 87) 4.4 108; 5.5 54) 2.8 35) 1.8) .3 
ie Disallowed 
n Fa al eo | 
y Total 4,825)100.0| 1,282) 26.6, 342) 7.1| 1,401] 29.0) 504) 12.3) 127) 2.6) 498) 10.3) 286) 5.9) 200 44 29} 0.6 
Executives, professional and super a | | | | | 
. visory employees 181/100. 0 55! 30.2 28) 15.5 36| 19.9 24! 13.3) Ss he ll} 6.1 13) 7.2 7| 3.9 2} 11 
Geng foremen ‘ . 332/100. 0 84; 25.3 28; 8.4 95 28. 7} 49| 14.8) 10; 3.0 33; 9.9 15) 4.5 14) 4.2 0; 0 
e eae 214 100. 0) 58) 27.1 40 18.7 33; 15.4 29/ 13. 6) _: we 21; 9.8) 13} 6.1) 11} 5.1 3} 1.4 
Maintenance of way, skilled em } } | | | 
r loyees 149/100. 0 37| 24.8 9 6.0 47| 31.6) 21/141 2} 1.3) 13) 8&7) 12) &1 6} 4.0) o 
Maintenance of way, laborers 647/100.0; 206) 31.8 23) 3.6 180} 27.8 92) 14.2 12| 1.9) 63) 9.7 5.1] 29; 4.5 1 2 
- Maintenance of equipment, skilled | | | | 
employees 812/100. 0 202) 24.8 43, 5.3 243) 29.9 131; 16.1 34) 4.2) 66; 8.1 35) 4.3) 42} 5.3 8} 1.0 
- Maintenance of equipment, labor } } | | 
meses ‘ 207/100. 0 46) 22.2 9 4.3) 70} 34.1 34| 16.4 3) 1. 4 14| 6.8 16; 7.7) 9 43 3} 1.4 
4 Helpers and apprentices 252/100. 0 84) 33.3 12} 4.8 72) 28.6 17} 6.7 10} 4.0) 23) 9.1 20; 7.9 7; 2.8 3} 1.2 
Station agents and telegraphers 213/100. 0} 48) 22.7 39) 18. 3} 36) 16.9) 25} 11.7) 6} 2.8) 27) 12.7 15) 7.0 13} 6.1 2 .9 
. Station and platform laborers 141|100. 0 36) 25.5 3} 2.1) 56) 39.7 17) 12.1 3} 2.1) ll} 7.8) 7; 6.0 6} 43 0} 0 
Encineers and conductors 675)100.0) 177) 26.2 47; 7.0) 178 as 70) 10.4 22} 3.3) 97) 143) 43) 64) 24) 36 5} «7 
, Firemen, brakemen, switchmen, | | | | | | | 
and hostlers 668 100. 0 155} 23.2 34 «(246.1 259) 38. 9) 49| 7.3 14) 2.1 84) 12. 6) 35; 5.2 31; 4.6) 1 x | 
Express company employers 80/100. 0 24) 30.0 10} 12. 5) 23| 28. 8} 7; 8&8 2} 2.5 8) 10.0 3} 3.7 3} 3. 7) 0} 60 
Other occupations ; 254 100. 0 70) 27.6) 17 6.7) 73) 28. 7] 29) 11. 4| ‘ 1.6 27; 10.6} 26) 10.2) 7 2 8 o 
3 
1 See table 1, footnote 1 3 Includes 57 cases or 1 2 percent in which no significant disability wa 
3 See table 1, footnote 2 found to exist. 
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length of service credited for the latter type was 
a little less than 22 years. 

Benefits for disabled annuitants with 30 years 
of service were computed on the basis of an average 
monthly compensation of $176, as compared with 
$120 for those with less than 30 years. Chiefly 
because of the longer service and higher compen- 
sation involved, and also partly because such 
annuities are not subject to reduction, the average 
annuity payable for the first type was $80.80, as 
against $34.66 for the second.° 

The average ages at retirement for the two 
classes of annuitants were, respectively, 59.5 and 
62.0 years. The latter group, of course, includes 
many individuals who became disabled before their 
sixtieth birthday and, consequently, could not 
have had their annuities begin immediately upon 
disablement; in such cases, workers frequently 
prefer to postpone the acceptance of an annuity, 
even after they reach age 60, either through hope of 
recovery or through a desire to minimize the 
stipulated reduction. Sometimes, ignorance of the 
provisions of the act also results in delay in filing 
an application. About 20 percent of the disabled 
annuitants with less than 30 years of service whose 
annuities began in the first 6 months of 1942 had 
last worked.in the railroad industry before 1937, 
and 43 percent before 1941. The individuals who 
accepted their annuities immediately upon the 
attainment of their sixtieth birthday comprised 
about 25 percent of the total number in this group. 
Since there is no age requirement for disability 
annuities based on 30 years of service, the number 
of such eases which begin soon after retirement 
from the industry is very high; 95 percent of the 
individuals in this group whose annuities began in 
the first 6 months of 1942 last worked in 1941 or 
1942. 

Though disability annuitants, as a group, are 
younger than age annuitants, their rate of mortal- 
ity is much higher. For the 4 years ended June 
30, 1942, the annual aggregate death rate of dis- 
ability annuitants, both those with 30 years of 
service and those with less than 30 years, has been 
about 10 percent; the corresponding rate for age 
annuitants retiring at or after age 65 was 6 percent. 
The death rate for age annuitants retiring before 

*In addition to the reduction for retirement before age 65, disability 
annuities based on less than 30 years of service are subject to a further reduc- 
tion when a joint and survivor annuity is elected; such election is not 


permitted under the 1937 act for disability annuities based on 30 years of 
service. 
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age 65, the group for which the age composition js 
more comparable to the disabled groups, was only 
about 3 percent. Since the disabled annuitants 
with less than 30 years of service are generally 
older than those with 30 years, it might be expected 
that mortality would be higher in the older group, 
This group, however, includes many individuals 
who had been disabled for some time before 
entering the annuity rolls, and, as is well known, 
mortality rates are higher immediately after the 
incidence of disability than after the lapse of a 
number of years. Thus, of the employees who 
become disabled before age 60, some of the most 
seriously disabled do not live long enough to 
become eligible for annuities. 


Adequacy of Disability Benefits 


The high standards of physical and mental com- 
petence applied by the railroads often result in 
removing from active service persons who are dis- 
abled insofar as the practices in force on the rail- 
roads are concerned but who do not satisfy the 
requirements for disability embodied in the retire- 
ment act. Although these individuals may very 
well be unable to pursue their accustomed occupa- 
tion, many of them are able to engage in other 
work and thus are not permanently and totally 
disabled for regular employment for hire. The 
majority, however, have probably been following 
a single occupation for many years and are not 
fitted by experience or training to engage in any 
other occupation which would yield them an in- 
come comparable with their previous earnings. 
Many, moreover, because of their physical handi- 
caps or age, will never be able to obtain employ- 
ment, including that for which they might be 
qualified, even under present favorable labor- 
market conditions. 

Furthermore, many cases occur in which appli- 
cants who have not yet reached their sixtieth birth- 
day can prove permanent and total disability 
according to the statutory definition but lack the 
required 30 years of service. The applicant must, 
in these circumstances, wait until he reaches age 
65 before becoming eligible for a full annuity or 
retire on a reduced annuity at any time after age 
60 and before 65. 

The relative inadequacy of the disability pro- 
vision for large numbers of employees thus presents 
a serious problem. Numerous proposals have 
been made and bills introduced into Congress to 
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reduce the service requirement for disability 
annuities, eliminate the reduction applicable to 
individuals with less than 30 years of service, and 
change the concept of disability to include broader 
categories of employees. Apart from the relative 
merits of the proposals made, the Railroad Retire- 
ment Board has consistently found it necessary to 
call attention to the fact that any fundamental 
liberalization of the disability provisions of the 
retirement act would require an increase in the 
revenues of the retirement system. One set of 
amendments, to which the Board has devoted in- 
tensive study, would reduce to 10 years the service 
requirement for individuals permanently and 
totally disabled for regular employment for hire 
and would award annuities, without reduction, to 
employees who become permanently and totally 
disabled for their regular occupation and have 
either completed 25 years of service or attained 
age 60. This more generous definition of dis- 
ability would be restricted to persons who, at the 
time of becoming disabled, presumably have some 
current connection with the industry. It has 
been estimated that amendments of this type 
would require an addition of approximately 1 per- 
cent to the total tax rate. 


Injury and Disease Investigation 


The present retirement act provides disability 
benefits only at relatively advanced ages. Protec- 
tion in the event of work accidents and diseases is 
now afforded under the Employers’ Liability Act, 
the Longshoremen’s and Harbor Workers’ Com- 
pensation Act, and State workmen’s compensation 
and liability laws. With a view toward the ulti- 
mate establishment of a complete Federal system 
of workmen’s compensation in the railroad in- 
dustry, the Senate, on July 22, 1941, adopted a 
resolution directing and authorizing the Board to 
conduct an investigation of the incidence and social 
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and economic consequences of injuries and dis- 
eases incurred through railroad employment. 

A memorandum on the purpose and scope of 
the resolution sent to the Board by the clerk of 
the Senate Committee on Interstate Commerce, 
which sponsored the resolution, emphasized that 
Congress should be fully informed of the extent to 
which the burden of railroad employee incapacities 
falls on employers, the Government, and the 
employees and their families, in order that it may 
be in a position to formulate further legislative 
policies. 

The special hazards of injury and disease to 
which employees in the railroad industry are sub- 
ject, the memorandum stated, has to some extent 
been changed and emphasized by the development 
of retirement and unemployment insurance. It 
pointed out that “to the extent that persons in- 
capacitated to render effective service are eligible 
for retirement annuities, the burden of their sup- 
port has been shifted from railroad pay rolls, 
pension rolls, and relief rolls.” 

“The cost of disability retirements has been 
greater than was anticipated, notwithstanding a 
very narrow and rigid definition of disability,” 
the memorandum went on. ‘Again, unemploy- 
ment insurance provides support for the able- 
bodied unemployed but affords no protection for 
those whose unemployment is due to disability or 
who become ill while unemployed.” 

In view of the language of the memorandum, 
the study, which is now nearing completion, deals 
with three main topics: an analysis of the nature 
and extent of work injuries in the railroad indus- 
try, the relative merits of proposals for a Federal 
workmen’s compensation plan for railroad workers 
or the laws under which they are now protected, 
and the present cost to the railroads resulting 
directly and indirectly from industrial accidents 
and injuries. 

A full report of the results of the injury and 
disease study will become available shortly. 
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PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 


BUREAU OF PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 
Trends in Applications and Case Closings, 
July 1940-December 1942 


The number of recipients of aid to dependent 
children declined steadily and markedly in the 
last 9 months of 1942. A small downward trend 
in the number of recipients of old-age assistance, 
which began in July 1942, continued during the 
rest of the year. Little change has taken place 
in the number of recipients of aid to the blind, 
although the slight upward trend apparent for 
many months slackened during 1942 and was 
reversed during October'and November (table 1). 

To ascertain the extent to which these trends 
in the numbers of cases receiving assistance are 
attributable to a reduction in the number of 
cases opened or to an increase in case closings, 
the numbers of cases opened and closed were 
related to the number of different cases receiving 
assistance during each 6-month period since 
December 1940 (table 2). 

It is evident that the increase in closings has 
been a more important factor in reducing the num- 
ber of recipients of aid to dependent children than 
has the decline in openings. Under the old-age 
assistance program, however, the drop in number 
of recipients during the last 6 months is attrib- 
utable entirely to the decrease in the number of 
cases opened, inasmuch as the rate of closings also 
declined slightly in the last 6 months of 1942. 
Although the number of blind individuals who 
Table 1.—Recipients of the special types of public assist - 


ance in States with plans approved by the Social 
Security Board, by month, 1942 

















Percentage change from 
Number of recipients pr ing month 
Month 
Aid to de- Aid to 
Old-age dependent Aid to the yg depend- =o ay 
ild blind ence ent chil- blind 
(families) dren 
January -..... 2, 243, 329 392, 703 53, 095 +0. 2 +14 +0.9 
February. .... 2, 244, 823 395, 966 53, 455 +.1 +.8 +.7 
March.......-. 2, 248, 642 398, 155 53, 764 +.2 +.6 +.6 
Fy aes 2, 248, 536 397, 303 53, 914 (4 —.2 +.3 
Eilaancasacce 2, 251, 187 395, 435 54, 129 +.1 —.5 +.4 
June.........- 2, 253, 522 391, 755 54, 378 +.1 -.9 +.5 
a eaeaeee 2, 252, 173 386, 798 54, 480 -.1 —-13 +.2 
August. ...... 2, 251, 082 383, 455 54, 601 (") —-.9 +.2 
September 2, 248, 497 379, 602 54, 651 -.1 —1.0 +.1 
October. ..... 2, 244, 915 371, 560 54, 583 —.2 —2.1 —-.1 
November....| 2, 236, 612 362, 778 54, 449 —.4] —-24 —.2 
° 2, 229, 518 345, 859 54, 643 —-.3 —4.7 +.4 

















1 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 
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Table 2.—Number of cases opened and closed per 100 
cases receiving assistance, by 6-month period, July 
1940—December 1942 























Number of cases per 100 cases receiving assistance 
Opened | Closed 
Period | ae “sie ———— 
Aid to | Aid to 
Old-age depend-| - to Old- “A8C| dene »nd-| Aid to 
assist- - — assist- rw chil-| he 
ance a | blind ance }¢ ren a} blind 
1940: 
a ee = 10.1) 163 9.3 6.0 10.7 6.7 
, ; | 10.9} 17.6] 8&7 6.5 12.7 | 7.3 
July- December. 86) 165 12.7 5.9] 145 6.9 
1942: oa | 
January-June. -.-.. 7.4) 17.0 9.7 7.0 14.5 } 6.9 
July-December-_. | 5.8 12.0 | 8.1 6.9) 119.9 7.6 





! Adjusted to allow for an abnormal rate of closings in Texas in November 
2. 


came on the rolls exceeded the number who left 
during the last 6 months of 1942, relatively fewer 
blind individuals came on the rolls and more left 
than formerly. 

The rate of turn-over under the aid to dependent 
children program was greater than under the other 
two programs during the entire 2-year period. 
During the last half of 1942 the rate of openings 
for aid to dependent children was twice that for 
old-age assistance and half again as great as for 
aid to the blind. Similarly, the rate of closings 
was almost 3 times that for old-age assistance and 
more than 2% times that for aid to the blind. 

For the 2 years 1941—42 there was a steady de- 
cline in the rate at which old-age assistance cases 
were added to the rolls. A downward trend is ob- 
servable also in aid to the blind in 1942. The 
rate of accessions to the aid to dependent children 
rolls, however, fluctuated throughout the period 
and showed a marked drop only in the last 6 
months of 1942. These fluctuations are the result 
of the approval of additional State plans and the 
consequent opening of large numbers of cases. 
With respect to the rate of case closings, both 
old-age assistance and aid to the blind show small 
fluctuations, whereas the rate for aid to dependent 
children rose throughout the entire period, taking 
a sharp upward turn in the last half of 1942. 


Social Security 





July 


nt 





The marked changes in the rates of openings 
and closings during the second half of 1942 (shown 
in the following table) reflect the declines in case 
openings under all programs and the increases in 
closings for aid to dependent children and aid to 


the blind. 











Aid to 
Old-age ae ba the 
Period ae dependent 
assistance chidren ind 
Cases sehen 

1942: January-June 178, 966 79, 312 5, 645 
July-December 140, 972 53, 833 4, 845 
Percentage change —21.2 —32. 1 —14.2 





Cases closed 


1942: January-June 167,993 | or. = isin 


July -Decem ber 167, 254 1 89, 489 4, 553 
Percentage change —0.4 | +32. 2 | +12.6 


Net change in case load 


; 
1942: January-June +10, 973 | +11, 612 +1, 02 


July-December — 26, 282 — 35, 656 +292 





1 Adjusted to allow for an abnormal rate of closings in Texas. 


The extent of the decline in the number of 
applications received for each type of assistance 
between the first and the last 6 months of 1942 is 
shown in the following figures: 





Number of a Oe received 


for— 
Period ‘ome ee a i: 2) es 
Old-age a! | Aid to 
assistance | “\hildren | the blind 
1942: January-June 214, 678 96, 849 7, 530 
July-December 183, 401 | 70, 924 | 8, 353 
Percentage change —14.6 | — 26.8 | 1+10.9 





1 Reflects applications received under a new plan for aid to the blind in 
Kentucky. 


To ascertain whether, on the average, the lapse 
of time between the receipt of an application and 
its disposition was shorter or longer in the last 6 
months of 1942 than formerly, the number of 
applications disposed of during each 6-month 
period was related to total applications on hand 
during the period. Since applications are usually 
investigated and disposed of in the order of their 
receipt, it may be assumed that if the proportion 
of applications disposed of increases during a 
period, the elapsed time between receipt and dis- 
position has declined, on the average. 

Under the old-age assistance program the rate 
of disposition increased appreciably over the 2% 
year period. A small increase also occurred in aid 
to dependent children and aid to the blind, al- 
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though the reie for aid to the blind dropped 
sharply in the second half of 1942. This drop 
probably reflects the delay in the operation of the 
new program in Kentucky, where disposition of 
applications was held up by litigation. 

Over the 2-year period a slight increase 
occurred under all programs in the proportion 
of total applications approved in comparison with 
the corresponding 6 months of 1940. 





Proportion of total applications 














approved 
Period aaa 
to 
Old-age | dependent | ,,4!d to 
| assistance | "children the blind 
1940: July-December -.--. ; 65.1 59.9 57.3 
1941: January-June___-_-. 67.0 66. 2 56.4 
July-December - -_-- 67.6 68.2 67.6 
1942: January-June a B 67.1 68.4 62.6 
July-December 68.3 60.9 62.1 





During the same period there was a steady de- 
crease in the number of applications pending per 
100 cases receiving old-age assistance and aid 
to the blind. Between the beginning and end of 
the period, the drop was 63 percent for old-age 
assistance and 26 percent for aid to the blind. 
Under the aid to dependent children program, 
however, fluctuations in the number of applications 
pending per 100 cases receiving assistance re- 
flected the approval of new State plans with large 
numbers of applications pending disposition. Be- 
tween the beginning and end of the period, how- 
ever, pending applications per 100 recipients de- 
clined 21 percent. 

The numbers of applications pending per 100 
cases receiving assistance at the close of each 
6-month period were as follows: 





| Number of applications pending per 
100 cases receiving assistance 











Month ane 
to 
Old-age d to 
assistance ao the blind 
| 

1940: December 10.3 16.3 6.3 | 10.0 
1941: June_.__. 8.7 14.8 | 9.8 
December 7.2 19.9 9.3 
1942: June. __- 4.9 | 15.8 6.4 
December 3.8 12.8 7.4 





In December 1942 the relative number of pend- 
ing applications for aid to dependent children 
was more than 3 times that for old-age assistance 
and substantially greater than that for aid to the 
blind. Thus it is apparent that the proportion 
of expressed need which remains unmet is rela- 
tively greatest in aid to dependent children and 
least in old-age assistance. 
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Statistics for the United States 


During March $87.6 million was expended for 
public assistance and earnings under the Federal 
work programs in the continental United States 
(table 4). This total represented decreases of 
3.4 percent from the previous month, 45 percent 
from March 1942, and 72 percent from the all- 
time monthly high in January 1934. The decline 
of more than $4 million in earnings under the 
WPA program was entirely responsible for the 
decline in total payments, as it more thar offset 
the increase under each of the other programs. 
The number of recipients of assistance and of per- 
sons employed under the Federa! work programs 
declined for all programs except the NYA student 
work program. 


Old-age assistance represented 60 percent of 
total expenditures in March; aid to dependent 
children, 14 percent; aid to the blind, 2 percent; 
general assistance, 13 percent; WPA, 10 percent; 
and the NYA student work program, | percent. 

The food stamp plan which was suspended on 
March 1, 1943, represented a considerable resource 
to recipients of assistance, particularly under the 
aid to dependent children and general assistance 
programs. 

Old-age assistance—For the ninth consecutive 
month, the number of recipients declined less than 
1 percent (table 6). All but 6 States reported 
smaller numbers of recipients in March than in 
the previous month, but assistance payments 
were higher in 28 States. Compared with March 


Chart 1.—Payments to recipients of public assistance and earnings of persons employed under Federal work 
programs in the continental United States, January 1933—March 1943 
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Table 3.—Special types of public assistance: Recipients and payments to recipients in States with plans approved 
by the Social Security Board, by month, March 1942-March 1943 ! 





Year and month 





1942 


1943 


| Old-age as- 
| sistance 


| 


2, 248, 642 
| 2 248, 536 

2: 251, 187 
| 2. 253, 522 
| 2 252,173 
| 2, 251, 082 

2, 248, 497 
| 2,244, 915 

2, 

2, 229, 518 


, 214, 650 | 


2 
2, 203, 164 
2, 194, 513 


236, 612 | 


Number of recipients 


Amount of assistance 





























Aid to dependent children - . on Aid to aie teens 
—— Aid to the ~age as- 
blind Total sistance —— blind 
Families Children 

308, 155 959, 196 53, 764 $63, 246, 613 $48, 353, 910 $13, 591, 286 $1, 301, 417 
397, 303 956, 922 53, 914 63, 380, 802 48, 527, 13, 542, 238 1, 310, 630 
395, 435 952, 036 54, 129 63, 672, 256 48, 958, 628 13, 399, 852 1, 313, 776 
391, 755 943, 079 54, 378 63, 779, 932 49, 185, 310 13, 269, 418 1, 325, 204 

798 930, 622 , 480 64, 158, 077 49, 650, 930 13, 173, 112 1, 334, 035 
383, 455 921, 422 54, 601 64, 735, 162 50, 110, 566 13, 283, 531 1, 341, 065 
379, 602 912, 773 54, 651 64, 756, 627 50, 393, 082 13, 008, 782 1, 354, 763 
371, 560 893, 070 54, 583 65, 146, 911 50, 986, 613 12, 801, 014 1, 350, 284 
362, 778 872, 725 54, 449 65, 708, 228 51, 797, 922 12, 544, 144 1, 366, 162 
345, 859 842, 739 , 643 66, 199, 555 52, 239, 355 12, 586, 381 1, 373, 819 
339, 639 825, 985 54, 507 66, 008, 889 52, 240, 709 12, 398, 779 1, 369, 401 
332, 318 810, 362 54, 423 65, 798, 724 52, 239, 732 12, 183, 794 1, 375, 198 
325, 183 792, 292 | 54, 219 65, 947, 121 52, 374, 067 12, 191, 012 1, 382, 042 








! For definitions of terms, see the Bulletin, September 1941, pp. 50-52. 


Table 4.—Public assistance and Federal work programs in the continental United States, by month, March 1942- 
March 1943! 


[In thousands] 





Year and month 


1942 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


1943 
January 
February 
March 


March 
April 

May 

June 

July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


1943 
January 
February 
March 


$1 


Total 


50, 465 
33Y 
406 


1, 
141, 
135, 734 
120, 168 
109, 689 
104, S89 
103, 759 
100, 902 
101, 137 


95, 626 
90, 709 
87, 508 





Special types of public assistance 


| 

| Aid 
Old-age 
assistance 


to dependent 
children 





Families | Children | 


PNPNPNPPPNNP 





RPP 


284 
458 
RAN 
115 
581 
039 
50, 321 
50, 915 
51, 726 
52, 168 


$48, 
48, 
48, 
49, 
49, 
5, 


169 
52, 168 
52, 302 


52, 





401 965 
400 963 
308 O58 
395 949 
390 | 937 
326 | 928 
382 919 
374 899 
366 | 879 
349 849 
342 830 
335 815 | 
327 797 
$13, 633 

13, 584 

13, 446 

13, 314 

13, 219 

13, 330 

13, 054 

12, 848 

12, 588 

12, 631 

12, 426 

12, 210 

12, 219 





















































| National Youth 
Administration ¢ Other Fed- 
| | Farm | Civilian Werk |e eee 
General | Security | Conser- Projects } meme | 
assistance; Adminis-| vation | gindent | OUt-of- | Adminis-| “tom 
Aid to | | tration? | Corps? | ~ work school | tration * emergency 
mee | program | rhe, funds 
Number of recipients and persons employed 
| | | | | | 
| 78 | 785 | 38 95 | 247 | 220 933 1 
| 78 | 723 | 24 76 | 237 | 205 837 (") 
79 657 | 14 | 64 | 215 | 181 759 (7) 
79 607 | 12 53 133 | 184 671 (7) 
| 79 | 566 | (*) | (8) 17 (8) 505 (8) 
79 | si; () | 0} 428 (8) 
79 528} (8) |S) 2 (8) 382 « 
79 503 | (8) (8) 52 (8) 357 8) 
79 | 470; = ¢*) (8) 81 (8) 332 (*) 
7 | 459} (8) (8) 86 (*) 300 (*) 
79 “47;  @® (8) 91 (8) 244 (8) 
78 430 | : (8) o4 (8) 161 (8) 
78 418 | (8) () 97 (8) 93 (8) 
Amount of assistance and earnings 
| $2,029 $18,820 | $1,383 $6, 332 $1, 670 $5, 407 $61, 786. $121 
2, 037 17, 179 907 5, 071 1, 637 5, 101 56, 306 59 
2, 038 15, 394 496 4, 262 1, 555 4, 787 50, 506 34 
2, 052 14, 149 418 3, 544 937 5, 311 46, 866 238 
2, 054 13, 647 (8) (§) 150 (8) 41, 517 (8) 
2, 069 13, 313 (8) (8) 0 (8) 30, 938 (8) 
2, 080 12, 991 (8) (8) 11 (8) 26, 432 (*) 
2, 084 12, 552 (8) (8) 425 (8) 24, 935 (8) 
2, 084 11, 536 (®) (8) 704 (8) 22, 264 (8) 
2, 100 11, 582 (8) (8) 7 (8) 21, 934 (8) 
2, 085 10, 923 (8) (8) 661 ® 17, 362 (®) 
2, 067 10, 410 (8) (8) 766 (8) 13, 088 (8) 
2,086 | 11,244 (8) () | 794) () 8, 954 (') 











! Partly estimated and subject to revision. 
1942 data, see the Bulletin, February 1943, pp. 23-26. 


1 Data from FSA. 
3 Data from CCC. 


For January 1933-February 


For definitions of 
terms, see the Bulletin, September 1941, pp. 50-52; see also footnotes 3-6. 


Beginning July 1941, earnings of persons enrolled esti- 


mated by CCC by multiplying average monthly number of persons enrolled 
by average of $67.20 for each month for enrollees other than Indians and $60.50 


for Indians. 
‘Data from NYA. 


Beginning July 1941, number émployed on out-of- 


school work program based on an average of weekly employment counts 


during month. 


Bulletin, May 1943 


‘Data from WPA. Beginning July 1942, represents sum of pay rolls ap- 
proved during month; because of time la, in approval of pay rolls, earnings 
cannot be related to a number eriployed during month. 

¢ Data from Bureau of Labor Statistics. Beginning October 1941, repre- 
sents employment and earnings on — financed from P WA funds only; 
data not available for other Federal agency projects financed under Emer- 
gency Relief Appropriation acts. 

T Less than 500 persons. 

® For changes in series, see the Bulletin, September 1942, pp. 32 ff. 
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1942, the number of recipients was 2.4 percent 
lower while payments were 8.3 percent higher. 
The average payment per recipient continued to 
increase, although the increase this month was 
slight. 

Aid to dependent children—The number of 
families decreased 2.1 percent from the previous 
month (table 8), completing a full year’s uninter- 
rupted decline which amounted to 74,400 families, 
or 18 percent. Over this period, the number of 
families has declined in all States except 7; in 15 
States the declines amount to more than 25 
pezcent. Payments increased slightly from the 
previous month’s total, but were 10.4 percent 
less than in March 1942. The average payment 
per family increased 83 cents in March, and was 
$3.33 higher than in the same month of 1942. 

Aid to the blind.—Both the number of recipients 
and amount of payments have changed relatively 
little as compared with February and with March 
1942 (table 7). The average assistance payment 
increased less than $1 over the 12-month period. 

General assistance——The number of cases re- 
ceiving general assistance in March continued the 
uninterrupted decline which began in February 
1942 (table 5), declining 2.8 percent from the 
preceding month and 47 percent from March 
1942. Assistance payments, however, turned 
sharply upward in March, increasing 8.1 percent 
from the previous month, while the average pay- 
ment per case increased $2.68 or 11 percent. The 
increase reflects, in part, the efforts of the assistance 
agencies to adjust payments upward to meet 
increased living costs. Since case loads have 
decreased substantially, funds are available for 
more nearly adequate payments to those still in 
need of assistance. Aggregate payments, however, 
were 40 percent below the March 1942 level. 

Federal work programs.—Both the number of 
persons employed by the WPA and the amount of 
earnings again dropped sharply in March as the 
liquidation of this program continued (table 4). 
The number employed in March was 68,000 below 
that in February, and earnings dropped $4.1 
million. Although the number of persons em- 
ployed and amount of earnings under the NYA 
student work program increased over the previous 
montb’s totals, they were less than half the March 
1942 totals. . 








Table 5.—General assistance: Cases and payments to 
cases, by State, March 1943 


























| Payments to cases | Percentage change from— 
N | | February 1943 |yp 
um- | Februar 3 | 
State ber of in = March 1942 in— 
cases Total | Aver- ——— 
amount | age as r 
| — Amount — | Amount 
} | ae 
Total *__| 419,000 $11,267,000 |$26.90 | —2.8 +8.1 |—46.7 —4.2 
Ala anne 2, 251 22, 730 10. 10 +.2 +14 -.9 +12.8 
Alaska E 193 9,006 | 46.66 (+13.5 | +118.2 (3) (Qa) 
yy “peas 2, 445 61,030 | 24.96 | +2.3 +3.7/-13.7| +118 
Ark! ......| 3,556 32,494) 9.14) —.2/) +19.9| -8.7| +384 
Calif 15, 623 426,172 | 27.28 | —1.3 +8.0 49.6 —38,1 
Colo-. . 5, 666 128, 086 | 22. 61 | —2.5 —a1 8 ~43.8 
Conn... 3,776 | 194,321 | 30.28) -1.5| +43 .-446 49 
Del 407 9,058 | 22.26 | —3.3 —2.6 |—40.9 ~38.7 
D.C 1, 095 26,550) 24.25) —.4) -1.7|-424|) -459 
Fia.* 5, 513 41, 781 neh +.3 —1.5 |—23.6 —21.0 
Ga 3,913 33, 922 | 8.67 | —6.0 —2.6 30.7 —17.7 
Hawaii 623 13,711 | 22.01 | —1.1 +.2 27.1 —16.3 
Idaho 14,800 | 16.76; —1.8| -—20|—32.6 ~2 % 
lll 50,955 | 1,484,056 | 29.12 | —3.3 +12.6 47.5 —37.2 
Ind.*__ 11, 084 201,220 | 18.15 | —8&3 —.1 55.7 —438,3 
Iowa 9.019 166,511 | 18. 46 —6.3 —18 1.8 —48.4 
Kans 1,311 117, 576 | 22.14 | —5.7 | 2.7 24 —42,.2 
os 9 '1, 700 * 33, 000 | 
La : 4, 138 100, 443 | 19.55 | +4.8 +4.7 6.7 —48,] 
Maine 3, 281 82,360 | 25.10; -3.4; -41/-—40.2 —36.8 
| 
Md 5, 363 135, 842 | 25.33; —.9 +2.0 |—24.4 —17.1 
Mass 18, 875 512,240 | 27.14) —.9 +6 43.7 —43.5 
Mich 17, 213 511,808 | 29.73 | —3.3 +15.2 52.9 — 45.0 
Minn 10, 852 261,066 | 24.06 | —3.6) +3.! 52.3 —.0 
Miss 585 2,733 | 467) -83| —7 15.9 —1.6 
Mo. __. 9, 256 161, 378 | 17.43 | —7.2 | 7.0 42.0 — 35.4 
Mont 1, 678 30, 007 | 17. 88 | +4.0) +41 43.9 —40.7 
Nebr hinas 2, 875 44, 223 | 15.38 |—11.6 | -4.8 55.9 —47,8 
Nev 389 5,765 | 14.82 | +5.1 | 1.6 |—29.3 —®.1 
= ex 2, 375 60,850 | 25.62) —.6 1.6 4.9 —33.0 
| 
N.JS 10,869} 207,624 | 27.38| -20, +4 0.3) —45.3 
N. Mex.t___ 1, 205 19, 862 16.48 | +L1 +8.4 12. 5 +38.4 
* ae 10 94, 635 4, 065, 835 | 42.96 | —2.4 +12.4 44.3 —37.2 
N.C. 3, 188 26,911 | 8.44) —3.8 +1.9 |—29.9 —17.1 
N. Dak.. 1, 568 28,979 | 18.48 | +2.7 +5.0 48.1 —37.5 
Ohio____. 20, 044 452,229 | 22.56 | —5.8 +2.3 53. 8 —48.3 
Okla i 6,075 40, 968 qm) | @ +16. € ( —12.2 
Oreg 2, 666 87,362 | 32.77 |—10.¢ +88 50. 8 —2.8 
Pa 33, 422 682, 452 | 20.42; —.5 +6.1 53. 5 — 50.0 
R. L¢ 2, 361 91,588 | 38.79 | —5.2 +7.9 52.0 —49. 
8.C 2, 377 19, 307 | 8.12} —1.3 2.3 | +6.3 +24 
8. Dak 1,877 31,555 | 16.81 | +1.8 +2.6 47.8 —41.4 
Tenn * 2,000 * 15,000 | 
Tex * 5, 300 * 58, 600 | 
Utah. 1, 884 54,159 | 28.75 | —2.4 —1.7 2.3 —51.4 
Vt... 1,220; 24. 477 | 20.06 | +.2 +8 /—21.7| 100 
, CN 3, 925 | 45,585 | 11.61 | —1.3 9 24.3 —18.9 
Wash 5, 527 144,701 | 26.18 | (#2) +18 —28.8 —14.9 
W.Va 9,118 103,112 | 11.31 +.7 +1.8 41.0 —39.3 
Wis... | 10,197 240,074 | 23.54 -—47 8 53. 1 — 4.6 
re 644 12,734 | 19.77 | —5.¢ 6.0 41.3 —31.9 











! For definitions of terms, see the Bulletin, September 1941, pp. 50-52. 

3 Partly estimated; does not represent sum of State figures, because total 
excludes cases and payments for medical care, hospitalization, and burial 
only in 2 States, and cases aided in Oklahoma have been estimated to exclude 
duplication. 

+ Data not reported prior to September 1942. 

‘ State only; excludes program administered by loca! officials. 

5 Com data not available. 

* Partly estimated. 

? Excludes assistance in kind and cases receiving assistance in kind only 
and, for a few counties, cash payments and cases receiving cash payments. 
Amount of payments shown represents approximately 70 percent of total. 

§ Includes unknown number of cases receiving medical care, hospitalization 
and burial only, and total payments for these services. 

* Estimated. 

1 Includes cases receiving medical care only; number believed by State 
agency to be insignificant. 

u Re ts 3,203 cases aided under program administered by State board 
of public welfare, and 2,872 cases aided by county commissioners; amount of 
duplication believed to be large; average per case and percentage change in 
number of cases cannct be computed. 

2 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 


Social Security 

















































































































its _—Old-age assistance: Recipients and payments Table 7.—Aid to the blind: Recipients and payments to 
to Table P at 
to recipients, by State, March 1943 ' recipients, by State, March 1943 ' 
I ts t Payments to 
-ayments to = 
m— recipients Percentage change from— recipients Percentage change from 
—— — Num- 
_— outs | tte | February 1943| March 1942 on February 1943 | March 1949 
, ‘ in— in— " ed 2— 
 - cipients) rotal | Aver- = Total | Aver- 
mount | amount age amount age = mith 
Num- Num- Num- rc 
al ber | Amount|"}- > | Amount ber |+mount) "be, | Amount 
—40.2 ——— NNN FORE IE pups Er | we ESS 
Pir Total? _. 12,194,513 |$52,374,067 | $23.87) —O 4) +0. 3) —2.4 +8.3 Total__... 78, 139 |$2, 087,724 |$26.72 | —0.3 +10} -—0.1 +2.8 
8 l_ sate oneal |—— » es | 
@) _....-| 21,736} 219.687 10.11) 4.9] 41.9] 44.2] 414.6 Total, 45 
tee a hore 1, 512 45,569 30 — —.5 +,2) —4.1 on. 4 States ?_|54,219 | 1,382,042 | 25. 49 —.4 +.5) +.8 +6. 2 
36.4 Ma ; 9, 631 358,603' 37.23) +.1 +.1| +2.7 +11.3 
—8.1 ——" ‘ 25, 313 371,920) 14.69) +.8 +.6 $1.2) +78. 4 [ra 648 7,005 | 10.81 | +1.1 +4.1 | +2.7 +20. 6 
— 43.8 Cali... | 151,916) 5,671,688) 37.33) —.3 (3) —4. 2) —2.0 BER nctinnees 399 13,959 | 34.98; —.2 -.1 +5.5 
—44,2 Colo 4 41, 864) 41,633,805) 39.03) —.1) —2.8} —2.5) +22.9 , 1,174 19, 259 | 16.40 +.7 +.6 | +1.3 +71.9 
—38.7 Conn | 16,434 492,732) 29.98} —.7| —1.9 —7,5 —4.9 Calif.#__....- 6, 811 319, 980 | 46.98 —.6 —.6| —6.2 —5.8 
— 45.0 ea 2, 009 26,580| 13,23) —2.3) —1, 8/—15.7 = 13.6 i sae 608 20,821 | 34.24| —1.8 —1L8) —4.6 —-L3 
21.0 D.C. 3, 209 89,398) 27.86) —3.3 —1.1/—10.5 —5.1 Conn. ...... 193 5, 647 | 29.26 | —3.0 —7.0| —7.7 —7.3 
7 : 42, 083 608,765} 14.47) —.9 —,8| +2. 6) +5.1 SF or 288 9,872 | 34.28; —.7 —.2| +7.9 +18.7 
17,7 | | Di acrntdesgs 2,577|  39,662| 1539|-18| -16|-50| —21 
~163 OR, nnscece 70, 647 677,274, 9.59) (®) +.9413.7} 424.6 Ga_......-..-.| 2, 196 27,424 | 12.49) +.2 -5 |+14.2 +25.0 
“a Hawaii 1, 531 26,085! 17.041 —.8 —, 5|—13., 2) 4+7.9 Hawaii.......-. 73 1, 448 | 19.84 (4) (*) () (4 
—3di. i 10, 021 270, 081 26.95) (@) .3) 42.4 +19.7 
—48 3 -- Om me eels fate Hs. ee 7,319 | 27.72| -1.5| —L1| 50] +4112 
—48.4 Ind ‘ 66,961) 1,440,672) 21.52) —.7 +.4| —4,8] 7.8 i onctieniet 7, 202 217, 885 | 30.25 +.9 +6.8 | —4.1 —3.2 
—42.2 Iowa. ..- 54,677| 1,220,437) 22.32) —.5 —.1) —3.6) +1.2 nad padia 2,342 66, 296 | 28.31 +.2 +.3|) —.3 +31.0 
Kans... | 30,393 774,811; 25.49) —.1) +3.9) —2.1) +6.8 Iowa......-.-- 1, 502 43,017 | 28.64 —.4 +.6 |) —3.0 +4.5 
—48.1 ae | §1,922 531,947! 10.25) —.4! —, 21—12.0 Bat a aichacecatl 1, 243 33, 408 | 26.88 | —1.0 +3.4| —7.4 +1.9 
— 36.8 al 37, 735 676,065) 17.92} —.5| +7.41 46.1] +4428 Ky wtocsanened % SS age et a ty ates Ys P 
y ne.... 5, 841 348,175) 21.98) —.4 .1) +2. 5) 5 MB. ...--------} |, ’ . a; . . 
-17.1 saame * oo Maine......| 998|  23,122| 23.17) —.5| —.38|-7.7] 60 
—43.5 aa 14, 573 301,544) 20.69) —1.2 +. 1)—14. 6} —5.7 529 12, 23.82 | —1.9 —.9 |—16.4 —10.6 
ae Mass... 83,465) 2,904,185) 34.80) +1. 8) 42.5) —4.7| +111 Mass 1,010 26, 037 | 25.78 | —1.6 —.8 |—-11L.4 —6.0 
 — Mich... 87, 757| 2,197,563) 25.04) —.7 +9.5| —5.8| +27.5 
-16 il 61,363] 1°425°376| 23.23} —4| 4.51 —35| 418 Mich.......... 38,518 | 28.74| —.4| +.1/-30] 408 
~35.4 Miss. . ...| 25, 457 230,634) 9.06) —1.0 —.9| —7.4 —7.0 Minn......-. 1,018 30, 134 | 29.60; —.7 +11 +.3 +0.2 
—40.7 Mo 110,905) 2 200,666) 19 92) =-,§ —.2)} —5.0|) +43.2 a 1, 302 13, 860 | 10. 65 —.8 —.6 —.2 +1.1 
~47.8 Mont 12,061, | 290,454) 24.08] (® +.8] -3.8} 46.2 Bik ateresens *$,100| * 8%,000 ’ Re PT EP 
2.1 Nebr 27,830} 600,555! 21.58] —.8 42 4| —6.7 +2 edt adn 321 8,238 | 25.66) —.3 +.1]+3.2] +110 
—33.0 — 2 063 66.001; 31.99] —.7 —1|-83| —30 Nebr 674 15,290 | 22.69| -1.3| +1.4| —9.0 —18 
N. H... 7, 080 172,849) 24.411 —3 —.1] —28 +5. 6 NOY ....c20---s 28 1,045 | 87.82 (4) (*) (*) ) 
—45.3 | | ) =e 317 7,839 | 24.73 | —1.2 —.4)| —5.4 —1.7 
+38.4 ?) i 27, 603 656,388) 23.78) —1.1| ne 7 —~9.4 —4.2 RRS 664 17, 205 25.91 | —1.5 —.9)} —9.2 —2.9 
my N. Mex 5, 019 131,463; 26.19} —.6) +35.3) —1.5 +60. 1 N. Mex.....-- 251 6,471 | 25.78 —.8| +116] 49.6 +52.5 
aa N. Y 110, 333} 3,422,095) 31.02) —1.2 +3.9) —9.1 5.7 
—37 5 N.C 37, 042 399,953/ 10.54) —.6! @) | —3.0| bag } ae +-| 2,601 83,751 | 32.20; —1.0 +4.6) —7.4 +8.8 
—48.3 N. Dak 9, 144! 184,177| 20.14] —.1) 43.7} 4.1) 45.9 _ Se 2, 189 33,777 | 15.43 | —.5 —.5| —2.1 +.2 
—12.2 Ohio 136,620} 3,714,472) 27.19] —.4] —.1/ —2.0} +120 N. Dak...---. 129 2,908 | 22.54) 0 +1.7 | —7.9 —6.0 
— 20.8 Okla 77,567| 1,717,307) 22.144 —.2 +1) —.2) 415.7 Ohio_....- 3, 721 84, 169 | 22.62 | —1.6 +.2| —6.5 +2.4 
— 50.0 Oreg 19, 987) 530, 590! 26.55) —1.0) +1.3) —8.6) 7.5 Okla .--| 2,101 50, 589 | 24.08 | —1.2 —.6| —4.5 +5.6 
—49.9 Pa 92,155} 2.398,148) 26.02) —.6 -.@ =i & 47.3 Oreg....-- 416 13, 630 | 32.76 | —2.8 +.2 |—11.9 +6. 2 
R.I 7, 305 186,784; 25.57) —.4) +.6| —1.6) +10.5 Pa 13, 590 404,752 | 29.78 —.4 —.3| —2.38 —8.6 
+24 | | pee 2,357 | 24.05] (4) (*) ( 2) 
~41.4 21, 054 217,084; 10.31; —.4| +. 5} +3. 7] mi 8. C. 811 8,754 | 10.79 | +.2 +2.9) —.1 —.5 
8. Dak 14, 231 204.546) 20.70| —.3 dt SG anh f 43.9 8. Dak 244 4,182 | 17.14 —.4 +2.1|} —3.2 +10.1 
Tenn 39, 756) 495,787! 12.47) —.6| —4. 5|+-10. 5 +25.8 
—51.4 Tex | 182,125) 3,446, 167| 18.92) —.1| ain ‘ne 9) +6.3 Tenn es 1, 628 21, 084 | 12.95 —.6 —3.2 4.5 +9.6 
- 19.0 Utah 13, 800 379,201) 27.30) —.4| (3) af & —4.6 . 4, 217 99,095 | 23.50 | +1.5 +2.0 |+57.8 +61.6 
— 13.9 vt 5, 236 96,847, 18.32) (3) | +.9) —4.1} +.9 Utah 135 4,021 | 29.79 | —43 —3.4 |—22.9 —16.1 
14.9 Va 18, 422 199,819) 10.85) —.8 +.7| —8. 4] —3.6 Vt ue 152 3, 460 | 22.7 0 +.4| —5.6 —2.6 
— 39.3 Wash | 62,350) 2,109,969! 33.84) —.6] —.5| —2.9 —1.7 Va 1, 034 14, 106 | 13.64 | —1.0 +.1|) —4.9 -.1 
- 54.6 W. Va 21, 509 363,999 16.92) —1.6) —20| —6.4 —~9.2 Naa 874 31,469 | 36.01 | —1.6 —1.3 |-—14.7 —13.8 
—31.9 Wis | 51,736) 1,279,321) 24.731 —.7 +.4) —4.8 +.1 Wi Ween 956 20, 838 | 21.80 | —1.3 —-16| —5.3 —6.4 
Wyo 3, 473 93, 141 26. 82 —. 5} =o. @ al: & +5. x . , eee. 1, 782 43, 887 | 24. 63 —1.2 —.6 —7.7 —5.5 
| | , | 127 3,847 | 30.29 | +2.4 +1.9 | —7.3 +7.8 
. iF es cia : 
or definitions of terms, see the Bulletin, September 1941, pp. 50-52. 
total 2 All 51 States Ad sheae ome sroved b - Soci  Beourtt > B q P 1 For definitions of terms, see the Bulletin, September 1941, pp. 50-52. 
urial i PI y a ity Board. - 
iude 2 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. Figures in italics represent programs administered without Fed partici- 
‘Includes $110,560 incurred for payments to 2,830 recipients aged 60 but pation. Delaware and Alaska do not administer aid to the blind. 
under 65 years. 2 Total for States with plans approved by Social Security Bourd. 
§ Increase of less than 0.05 percent * Includes program administered without Federal participation. 
7 4 Not computed; less than 100 recipients. 
§ No program in operation in March 1942. 
only * Estimated. 
ents. 
al. 
tion 
state 
oard 
nt of 
ye in 
rity Bulletin, May 1943 29 
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Table 9.—Public assistance and Federal work programs, by State, March 1943 ' 
— Number of recipients and persons employed Amount of assistance and earnings (in thousands) 
ny Special types of public assistance * National National 
State - General | Youth Ad-| Work Special General Youth Ad-| Work 
a Aid to assist- | ministra- | Projects Total types of assist ministra- | Projects 
Old-age | dependent | Aid to ance jtionstudent) Adminis- public ance |“onstudent) Adminis- 
assistance | children | the blind | (5¢5) work tration assistance * work tration ¢ 
unt | (families) re pega 
J 
= 
Total_. | 2,104, 513 328, 047 78, 139 | § 419, 000 97, 319 93, 433 $87, 848 $66, 712 | § $11, 267 $794 6 $8, 955 
—10, ed en 
ae Alabama. - - 21, 736 4,974 648 2, 251 4, 313 5, 053 735 314 23 2 370 
—10.3 ‘Alaska... 1, 512 (i | ea StL ccadmasanadinnieiel 57 A eS SEM US 
— Arizona...... 9, 631 1, 805 399 2, 445 318 169 521 436 61 4 20 
0 Arkansas... . | 25, 313 5, 660 1,174 7 3, 556 2, 121 3, 861 825 517 732 13 263 
~7.0 California. . - 151, 916 9, 162 6, 811 15, 623 2, 501 7, 189 6, 567 426 23 168 
~20.6 Colorado... . 41, 864 4, 607 608 5, 666 1, 228 120 ‘ 1, 805 128 10 20 
38.7 Connecticut _. 16, 434 2,012 193 3, 776 408 81 754 624 114 5 10 
~22.5 Delaware - 2, 009 ee Beadodd 407 129 100 63 40 ¥ 2 12 
—21.5 District of Columbia | 3, 209 924 288 1, 005 274 86 176 134 27 3 12 
+92.9 Florida. ----. 42, 083 4, 716 2, 577 $5, 513 1, 881 4, 252 1, 137 763 $42 13 319 
—23. 
ry Georgia. 70, 647 4, 517 2, 196 3, 913 4, 208 4, 818 1, 286 810 34 26 416 
~15.0 Hawaii. 1, 531 73 623 71 57 | Bema e 1 
Idaho..... 10, 021 2, 242 264 * 883 412 16 380 357 915 3 5 
+1.5 Tlinois 149, 017 26, 458 7,202 | 0,955 4, 228 5, 930 7, 357 5, 249 1, 484 41 584 
-% 9 Indiana 66, 961 11, 628 2, 342 | 1 11, 084 1, 682 350 2, 176 1, 884 10 201 15 76 
~18.8 lowa.....- 5A, 677 2,714 1, 302 9, 019 2, 063 371 1, 554 1, 318 167 21 49 
+183 30, 393 5, 283 1, 243 5, 311 1, 602 49 1, 163 1, 024 118 13 8 
~19,3 Kentucky 51, 922 855 812) "2,700 2, 846 4, 006 917 568 il 33 20 296 
~12.5 Louisiana 37, 735 12, 064 1, 450 5, 138 3, 134 2, 342 1, 422 1, 004 100 23 204 
—7.9 Maine... .... 15, 841 1,717 3, 281 y 450 82 4 4 
+71.6 | 
—5.6 M | 14, 573 4, 080 529 5, 363 574 307 630 454 136 7 33 
+6.4 Massachusetts 83, 465 9, 059 1,010 18, 875 1, 269 5, 417 4, 500 3, 537 512 15 435 
Michigan . 87, 757 16, 161 1, 340 17, 213 3, 027 2, 343 3, 857 3, 011 612 27 307 
~2.1 ta 61, 363 7, 304 1,018 10, 852 2, 412 996 2, 170 1, 722 261 20 167 
~16.2 Mississippi 25, 457 2, 433 3, 074 4,779 685 294 3 19 369 
~15.6 eure — } 110, 905 12,915 ul 3, 100 1 0, 256 3, 198 2,171 3, 101 $2,605 7161 24 221 
~17.8 Montana. . 12, 061 2, 035 1, 678 622 124 432 365 30 5 32 
—7.2 Nebraska... .. . 27, 830 4, 126 67 2, 875 1, 267 86 814 748 44 10 12 
+21.8 Nevada... 2, 063 110 28 389 39 u 78 70 6 1 2 
~18.5 New Hampshire 7, 080 822 317 2, 375 284 38 290 223 61 3 4 
~ 26.4 
—1.7 New Jersey 27, 603 6, 004 664 | 1° 10, 860 912 4, 254 1,7 872 10 208 y 530 
+12.8 New Mexico 5, 019 2, 219 251 | 71,205 511 225 720 3 15 
New York 110, 333 21, 277 2,601 | 9 04, 635 6, 557 9, 768 9, 796 4, 835 4, 066 62 834 
~30.9 North Carolina 37, 042 8, 564 2, 189 3, 188 2, 701 3, 462 923 587 27 24 285 
+38. 7 North Dakota 9, 144 2, 085 129 1, 568 942 35 300 260 29 7 4 
-10.0 136, 620 10, 143 3, 721 20, 044 3, 713 1, 450 4, 886 4, 239 452 35 160 
-10.7 Oklahoma 77, 567 16, 693 2, 101 8 6, 075 2, 866 185 2, 241 2, 150 41 21 2 
—9.0 19, 987 1, 515 416 2, 666 576 80 741 629 87 6 18 
-L9 Pennsylvania. __. 2, 155 34, 311 13, 690 33, 422 4, 781 9, 652 6, 206 4, 452 682 45 1,027 
—5.7 Rhode Island 7, 305 1, 214 Ws $2, 361 192 373 258 892 2 21 
~10.4 
-23.0 South Carolina ; 21, 054 3, 733 8i1l 2, 377 2, 872 3, 137 604 294 19 18 272 
+7.6 South Dakota... 14, 231 1, 804 244 1, 877 1, 383 42 402 353 10 7 
Tennessee... .. 39, 756 13, 424 1, 628 1 2,000 3, 579 4, 376 1, 182 787 15 2 356 
+5.8 Texas 182, 125 11, 739 4,217 | "5,300 7, 876 3, 726 4, 379 3, 796 i 59 58 466 
+3.4 ae 13, 890 | 2, 225 135 1, 884 599 57 558 491 54 5 8 
+2.0 Vermont 5, 286 650 152 1, 220 326 14 152 122 u 3 2 
64.0 Virginia 18, 422 4, 506 1,0%4 3, 925 2, 057 195 413 311 46 18 39 
38.9 Washington. _. 62, 350 3, 538 87 5, 527 650 322 2, 544 2, 348 145 7 44 
—8.8 West Virginia 21, 509 10, 235 956 9, 118 1, 540 3, 398 1,170 695 103 ll 362 
—49 Wisconsin ; 51, 736 9, 033 1, 782 10, 197 2, 647 151 2, 031 1,717 240 22 52 
—40 Wyoming... ... 3, 473 558 127 | 644 220 ll 132 116 13 2 2 
-15.9 
-17.0 
24. 5 ' See footnotes, table 4. § Partly estimated. 
‘Figures in italics represent programs administered without Federal * Excludes assistance in kind and cases receiving assistance in kind only 
a parti tion. and, for a few counties, cash payments and cases receiving cash payments. 
from + Includes data for programs administered without Federal participation. Amount of payments shown represents approximately 70 percent of total. 
chalf 4 Represents sum A rolls approved during month; because of time lag, 10 Includes unknown number of cases receiving medical care, hospitaliza- 
also earnings cannot be related to average number of persons employed. tion, and burial only, and total payments for these services. 
‘ Partly estimated; does not represent sum of State figures, because t. ‘tal i! Estimated. 
excludes cases and’ payments for medical care, hospitalization, and bur:a! 13 Includes cases receiving medical care only; number believed by State 
only in 2 States, and cases aided in Oklahoma have been estimated to exclude agency to be insignificant. 
duplication. 3 Represents 3,203 cases aided under program administered by State board 
* Includes $1,100 not distributed by State. of public welfare, and 2,872 cases aided by county commissioners; amount of 
? State program only; excludes program administered by local officials. duplication believed to be large. 
. i ] 
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EMPLOYMENT SECURITY 


BUREAU OF EMPLOYMENT SECURITY ¢ REPORTS AND ANALYSIS DIVISION 


Operations of the Unemployment Compensation Program 


March activities.—Benefits paid to unemployed 
workers during March declined to a new low of 
$10.7 million, 1.2 percent below the February 
amount, with the majority of the States partici- 
pating in the decline. Although increases in 
benefit payments were reported by 19 States, the 
majority of the increases were small. Except for 
California, Idaho, and Minnesota, which reported 
increases of 23, 50, and 24 percent, respectively, 
all were of less than 15 percent. On the other 


Chart 1.—Number of initial and continued claims 
received in local offices, by month, January 1940- 
March 1943 
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hand, decreases ranging from 25 to 44 percent 
were reported by 5 States. In all but 10 States, 
benefit payments for the first quarter of 1943 
were less than the amount paid in the single 
month of January 1942. 

The number of initial claims received in local 
offices throughout the Nation declined 8.9 percent 
from February. Only 10 States reported in- 
creases; those in Illinois, Maryland, Rhode Island, 


32 


and South Dakota were the result of provisions 
of the State laws which permit claimants to file 
their initial claims and serve their waiting periods 
before new benefit years begin on April 1. New 
Hampshire’s 166-percent increase in initial claims 
was due to the fact that a new benefit year began 
on March 1. 

_Continued-claim receipts for the country as 
a whole decreased 10.5 percent from February, 
with only 9 States reporting increases. Except 
for California and New Hampshire—which had 
increases of 10 and 29 percent, respectively— 
none of the increases exceeded 6 percent. The 
significant drop in the level of covered unemploy- 
ment may be seen by comparing these data with 
continued-claim receipts for March 1942; with 
all States reporting decreases, the national total 
declined 76 percent. Decreases of 80 percent or 
more were reported by 20 States. 

An estimated 245,000 different individuals re- 
ceived one or more checks during the month, a 
decline of 18 percent from February. New York 
accounted for 21 percent of this number, with 
50,300 persons receiving at least one check during 


Table 1.—Summaeary of unemployment compensation 
operations, March 1943 





| 





Percentage 
change from— 
Number or ——— 
Item amount Febru- 
1943 

Initial claims '_____.- ' 166, 711 8.9} —7L9 

Continued claims '..... 047, 134 10.5} —75.9 

Waiting-period ~ -| 119, 774 28. 5 —74.3 

Compensable. 827, 360 7.1) —761 

Weeks com ‘ 811, 543 27| —765 

Total unemployment 738, 975 2.1 —76.9 

Part-total unemployment ? 22, 293 +4.7 | 4—78.6 

Partial unemployment ?- 4 34, 307 12.0 |*—77.4 
Number of beneficiaries: ' | 

Estimated individuals during month__| 244, 900 18.4 —77.2 

Weekly av e for month_... 181, 484 13.0 —77.4 

Gross benefits paid '____- $10, 744, 023 1.2) —75.0 
Net benefits paid an benefits first > ; 

able. . $2, 066, 224, 071 ad 

Funds available for benefits §* --| $3, 660, 435, 122 | 2| +356 





1 Excludes Alaska; data not reported. 

? Excludes New York, because data not reported, and Montana and 
——— which have no provisions for partial and part-total unem- 

loymen 
’ : Based ‘on 47 States reporting this type of payment during both periods. 
4 Based on 45 States reporting this type of payment during both periods. 
5 Excludes interest for January-March 1943. 
* As of Mar. 31, 1943. 
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'Y 
March. The average weekly number of benefici- _1 million persons reported as unemployed by the 
aries declined 13 percent from the February figure Bureau of the Census. 
to a total of 181,500, or 18 percent! of the Net collections during January-March 1943, 
im based primarily on covered pay rolls of the last 
1 Obtained by dividing Bureau of the Census estimate of unemployment quarter of 1942, aggregated $306.4 million, only 
oa during the week nearest the middle of the month into the average weekly D b 2 
/1810ns number of benefit recipients during the month. 0.7 percent less than October-December 194 
to file 
eriods Table 2.—Initial and continued claims received in local offices, by State, March 1943 
New {Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Apr. 22, 1943] 
claims initial claims Continued claims 
began 
Social Security Board region P es -- Agama P wncmiege change 
and State . Waiting- | Compen- 
ry as Number New! /|Additional!; Number peri sable 
, February March February March 
uary, 1943 1942 1943 1942 
xcept : a 
| had oe 166, 711 —8.9 UGG tn. cc tibbiddisnanedgenias 947, 134 —10.5 —75.9 119, 774 827, 360 
ion I: wi 
ely— a 1, 866 +6.4 —71.8 1, 377 489 4, 257 —6.1 —85.9 710 3, 547 
Maine...._- a 624 | +24. 8 —89. 2 4 125 4,977 —%4.5 —59.8 246 4, 731 
The Moessachusctis..............| 6,947] —1.9 —63.6 2, 665 4, 282 25, 543 +3.9 —79.2 1,778 23, 770 
| New Hampshire shctiiiaea 1, 564 | +166. 4 —67.7 | 1, 21 3, 621 +29. 1 —73.1 810 2,811 
ploy- Rhode Island __. ; 7 3, 237 | +32. 4 —78.4 | 2, 556 681 7, 741 +4.4 —72.6 6, 787 
with Vermont... -- : ASK, 199 —18.4 —78.4 | 117 82 1, 767 —2.1 —73.6 175 1, 592 
Region II: ; | | 
with Ee 29, 604 —12.4 | —74.1 | 13, 409 16, 195 194, 463 —10.3 —50.3 34, 730 159, 733 
np III 
292 | —32.6 —76.2 | 243 49 2, 825 +3.3 —76.9 129 2, 696 
total New Jersey___- 10, 999 | —27 —5.4| 6,614 4, 385 51, 862 -2 —69.2 5,746 46, 116 
nt oF Pennsylvania. - 9, 069 | —12,2 | —63. 5 19,069 | (!) 68, 459 —11.9 —72.6 12, 119 56, 340 
ion IV: | | 
istrict of Columbia. ; 339 | —30.0 | —67.7 | 310 29 3, 222 —48 —75.3 2, 882 
Maryland ____ , 3, 583 +399. 0 —77.0 | 1 3, 583 (') 8, 176 —5.4 —77.0 1, 374 6, 802 
North Carolina. . 2,702 +33. 2 —58. 5 | 1, 605 1,097 15, 549 —.1 —71.8 1,173 14, 376 
8 Te- Virginia. ........ 1, 108 | —19.4 —17.4 847 261 7, 052 —8.0 —71.8 415 6, 637 
hs West Virginia chs 844 | —15.2 | —72.7 | 634 210 4, 874 —22.2 —78.8 238 4, 636 
nV: 
: entucky_._.._. , 1, 975 | —13.0 —69. 2 1, 558 417 13, 386 —3.8 —65. 9 725 12, 661 
Y ork Michigan... __. AREF 6, 671 | +.6 —84. 4 4, 572 2, 099 32, 624 14.9 —93.1 2, 269 30, 355 
; rE , 3, 276 —28.4 | —82.9 | 1 3, 276 () 21, 872 —22.7 —89.4 4, 598 17, 274 
with ion VI: 
; inois........ : 23,975 | +5.8 | —64. 5 | 11, 225 12, 750 72, 690 —17.6 —63. 8 4, 524 68, 166 
iring Indiana. .._. 4, 030 | —5.7 —59.6 | 1 4,030 (') 31, 637 —13.2 —78.9 2, 870 28, 767 
Wisconsin 22,342 | —19.4 —67.5 (*) ) 15, 215 —2.3 —77.8 3, 024 12, 191 
Region VII 
F Alabama........ . 2, 395 | —14.3 —53. 2 1, 668 727 18, 570 —25.4 —60.6 3,170 15, 400 
ation Florida_...... : 1, 745 —15.1 —77.2 11,745 () 15, 975 —7.2 —75.7 689 15, 286 
Georgia ._....... 2, 146 —11.2 —65. 4 1, 433 713 16, 348 —12.1 —77.5 2, 608 13, 740 
Mississippi... 1, 184 —26. 2 —77.8 916 268 7, 605 —26.9 —80. 0 751 6, 854 
South Carolina 2, 332 —16.1 —50.1 1, 670 662 13, 627 +.4 —62.1 1, 525 12, 102 
—— Tennessee... ___ 2,970 —11.6 —62.9 362 608 26, 584 —11.1 —69. 5 2,612 23, 972 
age Region VIII: 
om— | ia Jeakahiiediel 1, 075 —44.5 —79.8 879 196 10, 769 —16.6 —78. 4 1, 459 9, 310 
Minnesota. __- | 4, 514 —29.3 —56.3 1, 827 2, 687 30, 537 +1.4 —72.4 3, 595 26, 942 
Nebraska. . dou 388 —43.6 —83. 5 258 130 3, 993 —31.0 —84.2 423 3, 570 
North Dakota ; 82 —50.0 —87.9 51 31 1, 201 —18.3 —87.3 ry 1,177 
{arch South Dakota__ a 250 101. 6 —86. 8 236 14 942 +5.3 —83.9 157 785 
1942 Region LX: 
Arkansas__.. 804 —20.8 —75.7 731 163 6, 441 —6.1 —75.5 392 6, 049 
— Kansas... __. sits as 1, 147 —17.1 —75.3 890 257 7, 886 —1.6 —80.8 828 7, 058 : 
~71.9 Missouri... . scented 4, 490 —29.1 —60.9 3, 252 1, 238 35, 235 —15.0 —70.6 5, 159 30, 076 
759 Oklahoma oN atacle 1, 980 —4.8 —68.4 1, 458 9, 086 —6.7 —76.5 807 8, 279 
awl nD 4 
= Louisiana. - 3, 554 —19.4 —61.9 3, 069 485 20, 965 —19.8 —76. 2 3, 563 17, 402 
~76.5 New Mexico iodadaul —&.8 —84.7 140 66 870 —1.6 —93.6 39 831 
—76.9 a aS ISI 2,8 —27.0 —84.1 (‘) ( 18, 742 —11.8 —82.4 1, 329 17, 413 
Bs ion X 
“=I Olorado__...__. : . 534 —13.2 —69.4 310 224 3, 355 —12.2 —77.8 444 2, 911 
a ae 347 —37.5 —80. 2 200 147 3, 426 —3.9 —82.6 417 3, 009 
77.2 Montana... .. eae 167 —49.4 —89. 3 128 39 2, 224 —23.0 —88.9 211 2,013 
77.4 a 161 —2%6.1 —90. 6 112 49 804 —.1 —94.3 50 754 
75.0 ss. dnctcinndas 48 () (®) 46 2 235 —13.3 —96. 4 29 206 
Region XII: 
Bis Arizona... .. ere 611 +46. 5 —65.5 586 25 1, 550 —23.1 —85.0 79 1, 471 
+35. 6 California... _- ; ; 12, 742 —4.6 —78. 5 7, 443 5, 299 85, 677 +10. 2 —80. 6 8, 423 77, 254 
Nevada......__. ‘ 79 —39.7 —8&3.9 63 16 634 +13 —85. 6 46 588 
— Oregon... .. 1, 172 —51.2 —71.8 7 409 6, 105 —38.3 —81.2 1, 266 4, 839 
Washington... __. ; 1, 351 —63.3 —86. 5 671 680 5, 783 —58. 4 —89.4 714 5, 069 
and Territories: | 
nem- MD ©. oceccccene saciiins soccocccoslocsseggcecselocsscoceccoseecceccscuccssieosssenesessieesanset PC SPEEA Ss 
ss I ER ROSSORRENE: | 41 ( () 36 5 153 | —40.7 —96.3 23 130 
ds ; i 
ds 
1 State mene me do not provide for filing additional claims in Florida, ‘ Distribution by type of claim not available. In Wisconsin, provisions of 
Indiana, Maryland, Ohio, and Pennsylvania. State law are not comparable with those of other States. 
2 Excludes Alaska for March; data not reported. ‘ Not computed because fewer than 50 initia] claims were reported in either 
* Excludes all claims for,partial unemployment. or both periods, 
rity 
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collections and 8 percent more than the comparable 
figure for January—~March 1942. Although it is 
estimated that fourth-quarter covered pay rolls 
increased 12 percent from the preceding quarter, 


the slight decrease in tax collections based on these 
pay rolls may be explained by the fact that towands 
the end of each year the earnings of persons who 
have received as much as $3,000 in wages during 


Table 3.—Number of beneficiaries, number of weeks compensated, end amount of benefits paid, by State, March 1943 


[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Apr. 20, 1943] 





Weeks compensated for specified types of 




















: P 
Beneficiaries unemployment Benefits paid ? 
. Bs | ee ee ee = a 
| | | . 
Social Security Board region and | wumminee change Estimated | | Percentage chang 
State | Ave number of | | | rom— 
| Averege |—— ——— different | | ace | Ree | ——.. 
— | | individuals! Alltypes| Total | total ! Partial! | Amount 
few February! March during | | February March 
| 1943 | 1942 month | 1943 1942 
i | 
- =" 
Total *_. a 181, 484 —13.0-| —77.4 | 244,900 811,543 | 738,975 22, 293 34, 397 * $10, 744, 023 —1.2 —75.0 
pi: | GPx. 2252 gE Gee ) Riga Tae oa ie 
nnecticut -| 1,078 —9.7) —83.1 1, 700 4,740 | 4,499 2 239 71, 890 —1.0 —TA 
aine____.__- } 4,191 —32.8 — 56.0 1, 300 5,182 | 4,085 | 370 | 727 43, 373 26.8 ~95 
Massachusetts |} 4,722! —111 | —707 6,100 | 20,792 | 18,717 | 130 1, 045 251, 020 2.¢ -75.9 
New Hampshire 521 —11.7 —74.0 1, 400 2, 491 2, 276 | 9 206 | 26, 306 12.4 67.2 
Rhode Island | 1, 684 —8.6| ~—70.7 2, 400 7,356 | 6,555 | 28 | 773 | 106, 593 +.6 0? 
Vena + 321! —11.6 —75.5 400 1, 369 1, 273 | 42 | 5 | 14, 825 6.0 -T2§ 
nm II: 
ew eo 41,521; —13.8 —49.0 we, 200 185, 301 169, 423 (") (") 2, 593, 057 2.0 —%0.3 
nm III: 
laware 612 —3.2| —78.0 800 2,7 2, 532 | 29 | 185 23, 576 8.9 -T19 
New Jersey -| 10,300 —6.0 |) -T7La4 15, 600 46, 873 43, 324 | 1€4 3, 385 677, 234 9.6 ~43 
| | 9, 373 —6.6 | —784 14, 300 42, 973 42, 973 | (‘) (') 606, 378 +8.9 —71.4 
n : j 
District of Columbia 746 —3.4 —74.0 1,000} 3,334 3, 237 73 | 24 49, 090 +8.5 8 
——_ 1,712 —20.2 —73.8 2, 200 | 8, 245 | 6, 350 203 | 1, 602 102, 506 7 —.9 
N Carolina | 38,231 —13.5 —73.2 4, 600 14,678 | 13, 866 130 682 97, 009 3 -71.8 
Virginia... | 1, 566 —10.1 —69.9 2,200} 6,903 6, 520 176 | 207 71, 562 2.0 ~f2 § 
West Virginia 868 —31.5| —82.9 1, 200 | 3, 832 3, 227 | 0) 605 50, 076 7.5 —%.0 
V: | 
entucky 2.262) -63) —76.3) 3, 000 9, 688 8, 908 708 | 72 85, 566 +1 -42 
Michigan __- 7,271; —18.7 —92.9 10,100 | 33, 088 31, 683 786 619 | 542, 072 8.2 ~92.9 
Ohio... 3,619; —23.8 —91.1 | 5,300 | 16, 981 15, 385 | 460 1, 136 209, 779 5.4 ~%.7 
n VI: ! | | 
ois | 16, 936 —20.5 —62.6 | 21,400 | 73,851 63, 453 5, 155 5, 243 1, 057, 055 2.3 —57.3 
Indiana ___- 6, 225 —19.6 —82.4 | 8,700 | 27,004 24, 386 1, 218 1, 400 | 362, 258 3 —%.3 
Wisconsin 2, 621 —2.6 —80.9 3, 700 12, 005 10, 108 648 1, 249 158, 428 2.2 -71,7 
Region VII: | 
Alabema ; 4,151) 19.3 —51.7 | 5, 400 18, 164 17, 418 | 619 127 196, 451 10.9 -37.3 
Florida. _.- | 1, 738 —21.0 —85.4 2, 400 7, 874 7, 372 106 94, 424 0.5 82 6 
A doe 2, 871 | —18.9 —78.6 3, 700 13, O86 12, 632 328 | 126 132, 8&3 4.7 —75.9 
Mississippi 1, 168 —2B.8 —82.9 1, 600 5,175 4,713 | 106 | 356 56, 452 21.2 -7%.3 
South Carolina 1, 925 —&.8 —78.3 2 700 &, 700 8, 263 247 | 190 8H, 145 +7.4 —72.0 
Tennessee . 4, 852 —-187/| -—72.5 6, 500 21, 796 20, 960 617 | 219 233, 500 7.0 —67.9 
Region VIII: | i 
Iowa. r 2, 250 +3. 6 —77.5 | 3, 300 9, 635 8, 700 667 | 268 100, 204 8.5 -71.2 
Minnesota | 5, 514 | +8.7 —74.9 7, 800 24, M41 22, 481 | 1, 640 720 317, 315 23.8 —721 
Nebraska __. | 834 —19.0 —83.7 | 1, 100 | 3, 770 3, 207 | 152 | 411 46, O74 4 81.1 
North Dakota 224 —19.1 —88.0 | 300 982 | 777 59 | 146 9, 723 0.8 —8.3 
South Dakota 177| —33.5 —86.4 | 100 556 | 500 | 37 | 19 5. 263 of. 4 858 
mn IX: | i | 
wy iy 833 —21.0 —78.9 | 1, 200 | 3, 707 3, 496 | 86 125 | 30, 118 8.8 —76.9 
Kansas. . 1, 513 —7.6 —79.6 | 2, 200 6, 669 6, 165 | 330 | 174 | 79, 78S 145 -%.2 
Missouri 6,281 | —20.4 —70.1 8,600 | 27,930 26, 302 363 1, 265 379, 134 10.8 —6.0 
Oklahoma 1,283) 48 | 4.2 2100} 6,016 5, 165 | 711 | 140 79, 154 14.3 ~80.9 
Region X: 
3, 331 -17.4|) —79.8] 4, 70K 14. 728 13, 154 | 481 | 1, 093 163, 464 fi —75.6 
New Mexico 104 —18.7} 95.8 200 | 580 | 518 20 | 42 6, 091 2.9 —9.9 
Texas _. 2, 316 —2%.7| 85.5 3,400} 10, 124 9, 528 ite 2 97, 519 0 —83.6 
Region XI: 
lorado 291 +3.2| —89.2/ 400 | 1, 254 1, 174 | 38 | 12 14, 039 49 87.1 
Idaho 538 +20.9 | —85.8 | 800 | 2, 577 2, 456 121 0 39, 706 0.2 —9.7 
Montana 479 —6.6 | —92.1 700 2, 093 2,003 | (1) (1 25, 389 1.3 —91.5 
Utah 225 | —8.9|} —93.1 300 | 1, 028 | 906 | 58 | 64 | 16, 350 ) —91.5 
W yomin 35 —2.6) —98.1 100 147 116 | 12 | 19 1, 749 a8 —w4 
Region XII: 
Arisons 146 —2.5 —89.7 200 635 613 20 | 2 &, 508 4.9 -88.0 
California | 17,705 +8.9) —81.6 23, 800 80, 305 69, 360 3, 473 | 7,472 | 1, 204. 904 23.3 — 80.6 
Nevada sf —6.5 —91.7 100 | 343 318 | 17 | 8 | 4, 878 6.6 -9},7 
Oregon ; 1, 104 —22.0| —85.2 1, 800 | 4, 659 | 3, 925 | 390 | 344 | 449. 470 18.2 —87,3 
Washington 1, 039 —4.2' —.5 1, 600 4, 488 3, 608 402 38 | 60, 137 4.0 —89. 5 
‘erritories: 
Alaska * noe =|: = — > | | : 
Hawaii an 51 —29.2 —93.9 100 249 161 2 | 86 3, 349 12.7 — 88.8 


| 








! Benefits for partial and part-total unemployment are not provided by 


State law in Montana and Pennsylvania. New York data not available. 


1 Not adjusted for voided benefit checks; includes supplemental payments. 
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‘ Excludes Alaska for March; data not reported. 
* Excludes $11,634 resulting from review of 1938-41 seasonal! claims in Oregon. 
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Chart 2.—Number of beneficiaries and amount of un- 
employment benefits paid, by month, January 1940- 
March 1943 


Table 4.—Ratio of benefits' to collections,’ by State> 
by specified period through March 1943 


[Based on data reported by State agencies,’ corrected to Apr. 26, 1943] 





MILLIONS OF BENEFICIARIES 





















































— ere a | 
l BENEFICIARIES Ratio (percent) of— 
| Montt 
onth 
| | Social Security | and year a ee | — a. 
LO _ Board region and benefits to col- lecti 
: : aeti ections | lections | to cumu- 
| State first pay- | lections April since lative 
| able January- 1942- benefits | col) 
| March | na 
| “1943 March | first tions and 
1943 payable | interest ¢ 
Total | 1.1} 18} #8462! 36.1 
Region I: } | 
| | | Connecticut | Jan, 1938 3.2 | 8.8 27.2 22.8 
olirbarbrrtirtisiis tists petri ttt tl Maine |___do 7.4 | 12.6 53.9 46.1 
Massachusetts }...do | 8.9 26. 1 53.4 42.6 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS New Hampshire. _|_..do | 7.6 15.7 51.3 39. 4 
60 T — Rhode Island }...do | 9.2 26. 4 53.4 46.0 
| BENEFITS ny do 9.1 11.4 38.6 31.6 
egion II: | | 
| = me Si |...do 18. 8 32.0 55.8 47.7 
egion IIT: | 
Delaware | Jan. 1939 14.9 21.3 28.5 19.0 
40} — New Jersey |_..do 12.6 20.9 28.4 21.1 
Pennsylvania | Jan. 1938__| 5.9 8.6 44.2 37.4 
Region IV: 
. —_ District of Colum. | 
bia |.do 6.6 9.8 24.7 20.0 
| Maryland |}...do | 4.9 12.2 39. 1 34.2 
20} — North Carolina __|__-do 6.1 11.3 36.2 30. 6 
Virginia |_..do 6.9 18.9 43.2 35.7 
— Virginia do 5.7 14.8 47.4 38.6 
r = egion V: 
Kentucky | Jon. 1939. _| 9. 6 | 14. 2 | 31.0 =s 
ahs sPestas ts ' i Michigan uly 1938 12.8 | 45.5 65.8 1. 
ou ifeenee pitt Ohio | Jam 1939. || 64 | 19.8 | 31.0 21.1 
1940 1941 1942 1943 Region VI: | | 
Illinois | July 1939 | 15.5 3.5) 44.7 1 
r. . + ome _@ . Indiana Apr. 1938 | 13.7 20.0 45.9 ‘ 
the previous quarters of the year are no longer _ Wisconsin | Suny 1936 | 44 a6) *anal 29 
‘ egion VII: | | 
taxable. Alabama Jan. 1938.| 225| 28/| 466 38.6 
For the country as a whole only 11 cents was ae fo ese ee ty 
paid in benefits for every dollar of contributions ee ------| Ss. ae asl 6 6m 4 “: 
deposited in State clearing accounts during the neva: | an. 1938 18.0 28.6 53.4 ni 
. OA‘ hie ; > ae July 1938 12. 6 16.2 45.2 > 
first quarter of 1943. This ratio represented a Setnansi jie | sl) ot] eee *? 
reduction of 33 cents from the first quarter of eg we. Hep aki wel: a tH 
‘ . . - ‘ ° 7 =| | 
1942. Michigan, Nebraska, and Wisconsin paid a io ot) ae 
out 13 cents or less for every dollar collected dur- ogg +o 2 Se) ae 
. ea: i 28. § 8 | 22.6 
ing January-March 1943 in contrast to $1 or ae. ce ail = ee = 
, . . ; . R X: | 
more for every dollar collected during the same — | Jan, 1998 coli see eee «7.6 
. . . J j dec. If é ~7 | ° . 
period last year. Ratios were lower in every nal ey eles Ba eh] OS) ae 
eet 3 a Laie R XI: 
jurisdiction. During the current quarter, ratios Colorado | Jan. 1939 2.5 | 7.5) 51.3 246 
a0 Cc Sept. 19% 3. 9.2 9. 
of less than 10 percent were reported by 32 States, one a jam gh os atl. tei ae 
. ac . J Jan. 19% 7.8 | .7 7 
and in only 3 States did they amount to as much Weasiea”” i = tél co} eal | ya 
Region XII: 
as 20 percent. Arizona Jan. 1938 2.5 | 6.6 | 47.8 4 
ss > + ~~ ee 8. | q | le 
As a result of the low ratio of benefits to con- a - jem ees pa). SS Bee 
. : . : Orego J 1938 4.7 | 6.1 | 44.1 | 37.7 
tributions during the quarter, the funds available Washington | Jon ieee oI 38} 0} 3 
. ‘ Territorie: | 
for benefits at the end of March for the country a do 2 5 36.3 | 28.4 
Hawaii do 1.6 | 4.1 9.7 | 6.8 


as a whole totaled $3.7 billion, 8.0 percent more 
than at the end of December 1942. All States in 
region XII raised their funds available by at 
least 10 percent. 
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! Adjusted for voided benefit checks. 

? See table 5, footnotes 4 and 5. 

3 Except interest, which is credited and reported by Treasury. 

4 Excludes interest for January-March 1943. 

5 Ratio for Wisconsin based on benefits and collections since Jan. 1, 1988. 








Table 5.—State unemployment compensation funds available for benefits,' cumulative collections and interest, 
and benefits paid, by State, by specified period through March 1943 
[Data reported by State agencies,* corrected to Apr. 26, 1943] 












































Funds available for bene- Benefits paid 7 
fits as of Mar. 31, 1943 ! Collections ° lane 
— 
Social Security a Congiatice Saya January-March 1943 January-March 1943 
Board region and fits first Percentage - 
State able change from umulative |—————_,---——— 
pay Amount § through 
and etions,| Collections | Amount /*Hange from Amount |*Guée fom 
1942 1942 
_— | ee) 
SE ee $3,660,435,122 +8.0 | $5,726,659,158 | $5,501,475,893 |$306, 436, 916 —0.7 | $2,066,224,071 | $33, 888, 595) —140 
I: 

, Jan. 1938 96, 582, 807 +7.2 125, 147, 399 120, 088, 543 6, 706, 284 —6.9 28, 564, 590 213, 009 —4.4 
Maine__......._. ay a 16, 276, 767 +15.2 30, 203, 461 29, 544, 696 2, 316, 997 +2.3 13, 926, 688 172, 021 +16 
M 2. Sr SS 145, 371, 261 +5.7 253, 100, 946 242, 873, 065 8, 588, 273 +1.0 107, 729, 682 766, 578 —23 
New Hampshire.|...do___.... 13, 104, 006 +7.5 21, 634, 206 20, 811, 150 991, 919 —4.0 &, 530, 200 75, 221 —188 

37, 056, 141 +9. 5 68, 574, 354 66, 807, 423 3, 525, 817 —8.1 31, 518, 215 325, 049 —423 
6, 768, +7.3 9, 897, 719 9, 494, 120 507, 070 +5.4 3, 129, 414 46, 314 +30] 
446, 106, 829 +9.2 853, 657, 347 826, 534, 934 46, 186, 584 +.5 407, 550, 517 8, 600, 371 —-) 
11, 238, 836 +2.9 13, 878, 903 13, 107, 572 376, 567 —28 2, 640, 068 | 56, 005 +17 
245, 965, 113 +5.9 311, 791, 195 296, 822,059 | 15, 702, 758 —25 65, 826,083 | 1, 972, 409 —IL5 
353, 056, 554 +8.9 563, 640, 627 546, 118, 166 | 30, 712, 425 —6.2 210, 584, 076 1, 811, 570 él 
34, 332, 420 +6.0 42, 942, 345 40, 650, 170 2, 073, 104 ® 8, 609, 928 136, 047 —40 
60, 929, 537 +12.3 92, 532, 242 89, 769, 735 7, 001, 189 +1.8 31, 602, 703 | 344, 263 —10,9 
54, 421, 504 +9.5 78, 391, 653 75, 488, 341 5, 016, 651 +1.6 23, 970, 150 | 305, 738 4.5 
39, 447, 587 +8. 1 61, 348, 252 58, 923, 730 3, 165, 728 +3.6 21, 900, 666 218, 173 —21.7 
40, 793, 598 +8.2 66, 487, 959 64, 343, 199 3, 290, 804 —.3 25, 604, 364 | 186, 960 —33.6 
55, 506, 381 +48 70, 653, 453 67, 033, 214 2, 842, 082 —23.8 15, 057, 069 | 274, 164 —13.3 
156, 086, 694 +8.4| 318,339,254 | 308,730,631 | 13, 914, 623 +20] 162,252,565 | 1,775, 706 | fm 
283, 341, 092 +4.2 358, 888, 714 339, 462,376 | 12,066, 110 +2.0 75, 547, 622 | 767, 425 311 
334, 769, 383 +7.0| 465,633,196 | 443,696,222 | 26, 058, 697 +23] 130,863,817 | 4,044, 705 | —28 
94, 436, 893 +8.2 146, 999, 613 141, 185, 417 8, 321, 402 +5.1 52, 562,726 | 1, 130, 236 +544 
86, 305, 689 +3.6 113, 376, 499 106, 135, 023 3, 426, 350 —57.5 27, 070, 808 418, 875 +43.3 
38, 716, 662 +6.5 63, 022, 858 60, 876, 356 3, 050, 837 —.1 24, 306, 200 686, 328 -47 
22, 562, 660 +12.9 42, 983, 453 41, 471, 540 2, 923, 983 +16. 7 20, 420, 790 349, 904 —45.6 
41, 909, 489 +6.9 57, 510, 563 54, 779, 075 3, 143, 707 +11.0 15, 601, 076 440, 159 —%.0 
10, 712, 045 +14.7 19, 242, 004 18, 664, 064 1, 557, 286 -.9 &, 529, 960 183, 669 +61.7 
22, 732, O84 +6.5 31, 710, 940 30, 253, 592 1, 645, 869 +2.3 8, 977, 958 252, 481 +183 
33, 971, 655 +11.6 61, 945, 439 60, 062, 542 4, 317, 687 +4.7 27, 973, 781 775, 556 -4 
32, 075, 880 +5.9 48, 742, 783 46, 670, 206 2, 054, 857 —.3 16, 666, 899 259, 496 +1129 
39, 489, 916 +7.8 78, 441, 651 75, 627, 226 3, 507, 254 +3.6 38, 951, 733 749, 276 +1087 
13, 657, 541 +9.8 19, 192, 451 18, 132, 853 1, 339, 544 +2.0 5, 534, 915 121, 797 +250.0 
3, 063, 205 +6.0 5, 132, 614 4, 878, 020 202, 385 +11.0 2, 069, 411 29, 261 +217.4 
4, 623, 400 +5.4 5, 962, 5, 604, 077 254, 639 —22.7 1, 338, 959 18, 137 +135.7 
15, 405, 411 +11.3 502, 958 22, 650, 839 1, 661, 193 —10.3 8, 097, 551 98, 657 -0.8 
25, 924, 381 +13. 2 34, 131, 053 32, 459, 570 3, 243, 257 +24.9 &, 206, 675 215, 380 +70.4 
93, 889, 615 +3.4 121, 366, 861 114, 752, 385 4, 341, 470 +17.6 27, 477, 249 1, 230, 225 -.5 
27, 520, 163 +7.4 41, 158, 473 29, 100, 578 2, 110, 909 +2. 1 13, 638, 315 213, 76 +24.9 
32, 458, 573 +11.9 61, 932, 262 59, 767, 753 3, 969, 348 +11.7 20, 473, 690 7, 003 —21.3 
5, 087, 900 +10.0 8, 834, 584 8, 483, 35° 478, 673 —5.1 3, 746, 681 14, 860 +25.2 
90, 364, 796 +7.7 130, 379, 765 124, 069, 834 6, 767, 433 +8.0 40, 014, 971 318, 600 +27 
20, 252, 734 +9.2 30, 976, 699 29, 614, 193 1, 753, 855 —6.5 10, 723, 962 43, 988 +37.4 
7, 151, 573 +18.8 14, 091, 422 13, 705, 254 1, 206, 358 —2.5 6, 939, 846 75, 247 +896. 8 
9, 066, 594 +10. 4 16, 815, 205 16, 159, 148 912, 733 —2.8 7, 748, 609 62, 239 +210.1 
11, 156, 393 +17.9 19, 479, 747 18, 950, 483 1, 738, 273 +9.0 8, 323, 357 46, 352 +37 
4, 469, 019 +11.7 , 854, 862 7, 561, 228 474, 216 +3.6 3, 385, 849 7, 1 +96.3 
9, 090, 099 +14.2 15, 190, 145 14, 754, 997 1, 158, 984 +8.0 6, 100, 043 29, 242 +29 
322, 118, 056 +11.8 541, 431, 441 521, 718,458 | 36, 899, 520 +3.3 219, 313, 386 | 2, 977, 650 +428 
4, 490, 400 +23.5 7, 532, 376 7, 346, 111 867, 743 +11 3, 041, 976 13, 546 +69.0 
30, 595, 921 +13.1 49, 074, 473 47, 669, 804 3, 725, 356 —4.8 18, 478, 554 175, 378 +014 
60, 375, 057 +13.4 84, 165, 972 81, 194, 925 7, 334, 893 +.4 23, 790, 915 212, 495 +237.6 
3, 342, 968 +8.6 4, 671, 208 4, 528, 667 275, 830 —37.0 1, 328, 329 11, 547 +176.6 
12, 172, 631 +5.4 13, 063, 111 12, 348, 887 637, 390 —16.7 890, 480 9, 926 —16.1 

















1 Excludes int&rest for January-March 1943. 
2 Except interest, which is credited and reported by Treasury. 
oeatitaneenes of balances at end of month in State clearing account and 
yment account, and in State unemployment trust fund account in 


Treasury. State unemployment trust fund accounts transfers to rail- 
road unem t ce account. 
‘ ts contributions from emplo plus such penalties and interest 


as are available for benefits, and contributions from eneeree. Adjusted 
, of A. 43 a C+ ot perce tenet ie Mine 
wages) are: For employers, 2. nt except in Michi- 

, where rate is 3.0 percent; for employees, 1.0 nt in Alabama, Cali- 
and New Jersey, and 0.5 percent in Island. 34 States have 


& 


adopted experience rating which modifies above rates. 

5 Inc) ides $40,561,886 refunded in 1938 by Federal Government to 15 States, 
collectec' on pay rolls for 1936 under title [IX of Social Security Act. Ex 
cludes coutributions through June 30, 1939, on wages earned by workers now 
a} = tc Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act. 

6 Interet ~ py earnings of funds in State accounts in unemployment 
trust fund and is credited at end of each quarter. 

? Adjusted for voided benefit checks. 

* Includes benefits paid through June 30, 1939, to workers now subject to 
Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act. 

* Decrease of than 0.05 percent. 
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Employment Service Operations’ 


Labor-Market Developments 


The total civilian labor force numbered approxi- 
mately 52.3 million workers in February, accord- 
ing to Bureau of the Census estimates; this num- 
ber was less than in any other month since this 
country entered the war. Total nonagricultural 
employment declined from 42.3 million in January 
to 42.1 million in February, because the heavy 
withdrawals of men for military service have out- 
stripped the recruitment of persons not previously 
in the labor market. On the other hand, the em- 
ployment of women has continued to increase 
steadily. In February, 14.1 million women were 
employed in nonagricultural activities, 2.4 million 
more than in the same month last year. The 
yolume of unemployment, which had fallen to 1.5 
million last December, declined to 1.4 million in 
January and remained at that figure in February. 

Shortage areas.—Surveys of 270 major indus- 
trial areas by the War Manpower Commission in 
March showed that areas in which labor shortages 
have become acute now number 36, or 4 more than 
in February. The communities added to the list 
of shortage areas are Portland, Maine; Burlington, 
N. C.; Evansville, Ind.; Gary-Hammond-South 
Chicago, Ind. and Ill.; Tampa, Fle.; Savannah, 
Ga.; and Wilmington, N. C. To avoid aggrava- 
tion of the labor situation, WMC has arranged 
with procurement agencies that no contracts be 
let or renewed in shortage areas if other facilities 
are available. Three communities—Akron, Ohio; 
Bath, Maine; and Portsmouth, N. H.—have 
shifted from the shortage list to the group of 103 
areas where there is a current close balance of 
labor supply and demand. Of the remaining areas 
surveyed, 55 have an ample labor supply and 78 
have a labor surplus. 

Recruitment trends.—Since aggregate war pro- 
duction is nearing its maximum level of output, 
hiring for expansion will decline as the emphasis 
shifts from expansion to replacement. Hundreds 
of thousands of workers not regularly in the labor 
market will have to take jobs during the remainder 
of the year if military withdrawals are to be re- 
placed. Total replacements for the men needed 
to meet the 1943 goals for the armed forces are 
estimated to represent twice the number of work- 


*Prepared by the Bureau of Program Requirements, War Manpower 
Commission. 
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ers needed for expansion. Inductions in urban 
areas are likely to exceed even the scheduled levels, 
since workers in essential farming activities are to 
be deferred even though selective service quotas 
may be left unfilled. National headquarters of the 
Selective Service System has estimated that, under 
the Tydings amendment alone, 3 million men of 
military age probably would qualify for deferment. 
Heavier withdrawals will therefore have to be 
made from other activities in order to reach 1943 
military goals. 

Women workers.—Women who are not yet em- 
ployed now comprise the major labor reserve for 
all industries. The trend in the number and pro- 
portion of women in nonagricultural employment 
is upward. Women workers comprised 23.4 per- 
cent of total reported employment in some 15,000 
establishments visited by the USES in January, 
compared with 21.3 percent in establishments re- 
porting in November 1942 and only 18 percent in 
establishments reporting in September 1942. 
There were 100,000 more women employees in the 
aircraft industry in January 1943 than in Novem- 
ber 1942 and 25,000 more in shipbuilding. Women 
made up more than half of the reported work 
force in communications equipment and over one- 
third in small-arms ammunition, scientific instru- 
ments, and electrical equipment for industrial use. 

Continuation of this upward trend will require 
more intensive recruitment and the solution of 
special problems related to child care and other 
home duties. One major shortage area has found, 
for example, that one-fourth of the homemakers 
registering during a recent women’s enrollment 
campaign cannot accept employment until provi- 
sion is made for the care of their children. As @ 
means of easing the burden of homemaking duties 
on employed women, WMC has recommended that 
war plants and essential services adjust present 
hours of work to allow women employees to shop. 

Labor utilization.—There is growing interest in 
maintaining maximum productivity per worker. 
The problems of training inexperienced workers, 
using experienced workers at their highest levels 
of skill, remedying conditions which contribute to 
absenteeism, and eliminating wasteful labor turn- 
over are matters of increasing concern to Govern- 
ment, management, and labor. 

Training.—The WMC is stimulating the use of 
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training facilities by war industries and agriculture. 
Reports of the U. S. Office of Education indicate 
that in January there were 132,000 pre-employ- 
ment enrollments and 165,000 enrollments in 
supplementary classes in the Vocational Training 
for War Workers program alone. Basic changes 
are occurring in the type of training offered. At 
the beginning of the war period, practically all 
workers enrolled in supplementary courses had 
full-time production jobs and attended part-time 
classes after work to acquire additional skills. 
Now it is increasingly common for inexperienced 
workers to be placed on the company pay roll 
and assigned to training classes full time. Pre- 
employment classes formerly consisted almost 
entirely of unemployed workers attending war- 
production training classes on a full-time basis. 
Now a sizable proportion of pre-employment 
trainees are workers engaged in less essential 
industries who acquire war skills outside working 
hours. 

An additional effort to increase the effectiveness 
of the existing labor supply was WMC’s extension 
of the 48-hour scheduled workweek to the lumber- 
ing and nonferrous metal mining industries. 
Similar actions will probably follow in other in- 
stances where manpower shortages are affecting 
output or where workers can be released without 
affecting output. 


Nonwar industries—Nonwar industries and 
services which pay relatively low wages and little 
overtime, in comparison with prime war producers, 
are losing workers, with small prospect of full re- 
placement. Among the nonwar industries per- 
forming activities needed for civilian well-being, 
this situation is potentially serious. 

WMC recently authorized its field directors to 
designate restaurants, hotels, laundries, and food 
and fuel distribution services as “locally needed’”’ 
in overcrowded industrial areas. Designation of 
an activity as “locally needed” gives it the same 
status under an area employment stabilization 
program as nationally designated essential activi- 
ties and permits local employment offices to give 
it priority in service over other activities in the 
community not designated as “essential’’ or “lo- 
cally needed.” The designation, however, does 
not make workers who are recruited for the ac- 
tivity eligible for occupational deferment under 
selective service. 
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National wage policy.—Low-paying industries 
will be aided in their recruitment efforts by the ney 
wage adjustment procedures which the War Labor 
Board has put into effect to eliminate “‘substand. 
ards of living” and “correct inequalities.” The 
Board now permits employers to grant increases up 
to a level of 40 cents an hour without filing appli. 
cations. In addition, a shortened procedure has 
been adopted under which decisions on certain 
types of cases may be reached without obtaining 
information other than that contained in the 
application and without preparation of a written 
analysis. This procedure applies to requests for 
wage increases to eliminate substandards of living 
up to amounts tentatively set at 50 cents an hour 
or $20 a week. The new procedure also applies to 
correction of intraplant inequalities in plants 
employing 200 or less workers where increases do 
not exceed 5 cents an hour or affect more than 10 
employees or 10 percent of all employees. The 
same procedure can be used to rule on increases in 
occupational wage rates up to the most frequent 
rates for similar occupations in the same labor 
market area after such rates have been determined 
by the Regional Board. It will not be used where 
there is doubt as to the facts or where an employer 
intends to seek price releases if the wage increase is 
granted. Applications will be denied wherever 
the proposed increase would have unstabilizing 
effects. 

A further step to speed up the handling of 
applications permits the Regional Wage Stabiliza- 
tion Directors to rule on all cases involving em- 
ployers of 200 or less and all cases based on the 
cost-of-living formula. Decisions on other cases 
must be made by the Regional War Labor Boards. 


Placement Activities 


Placements made by the United States Employ- 
ment Service started a seasonal upswing in March 
and rose 10 percent above the February level 
(table 1). All but nine States reported increases, 
three of them more than 50 percent. The 799,600 
placements made in March were half again as 
many as had been made in March 1942, while the 
total for the January-March period was 64 percent 
above the level a year earlier. According to esti- 
mates of the Bureau of the Census, employment in 
the country as a whole increased by 100,000 during 
March, as increased employment of women more 
than offset decreasing male employment. The 
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minimum, replacements for men entering the 
armed forces must come—for the most part— from 
among the women who are not ordinarily in the 
labor market. According to the War Manpower 


number of unemployed persons declined to 1 mil- 
lion, and the total civilian labor force dropped to 
52 million—or 700,000 less than in March 1941. 
With unemployment approaching the irreducible 


Table 1.—Nonagricultural and agricultural placements in the continental United States, by State, March and 
January-March 1943 


{Corrected to Apr. 27, 1943] 
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Total Nonagricultural | Agricultural 
| 
ni eaioneniestealin PEREUEE eeey AIP" Gene ae ks 
March 1943 Jan.-Mar, 1943 March 1943 Jan.-Mar. 1943 March 1943 Jan.~Mar. 1943 
War Manpower Com- Bre Fo Hs — “iy i 
mission region and Percentage | Per- Percentage Per- Percentage Per- 
State change from | centage change from— = tage change from— pag Per- 
; eS | change | »,,7. |— es change | ,; —| Num. | change| cent 
Num- 'Number| from | N2™ Number! from | Num™- Num- | "from | of all 
ber | Jan- | ber Jan- | ber Jan.- | place- 
Feb. | Mar. | Mar. | Feb. | Mar. Mar Feb. | Mar. Mar Pa 
1943 | 1942 | 1049 1943 | 1942 1943 | 1942 ' 
1942 1942 1942 
— sina De PE te es 
Total 799, 504) +10. 4) +57. 0)2, 251, 565) +64. 2) 718,477) +10.9) +51. 7/2, 025, 534) +58. 2) 81, 117) +5. 9|+127. 7) 226,031) 4148.9 10.0 
— SE ——EE —E om “ SEE == ——— 
ni: | 
Connecticut 9,923; +6.0) +3.) 29, 346 +7.9 9,758} +5.2) +2.8) 28,97 +7.6 165) +85.4) +24. 1) 368; +39.9 1.3 
Maine . 5, 837, +38.4) +46.0 15,239;| +37.2 5. 740) +39.5| +45.3; 14,990) +36.6 97; —4.9) () | 249| +80.4 1.6 
Massachusetts 21.427) +5.1| +92.4| 61,666) +115. 2) 21, 332) +5.1| +92.9) 61,404) +115. 2) 95) +5.6) +17.3) 262) +114.8 4 
New Hampshire 1,962) +5.0) +20.9 5, 286) —.7| 1,910) +4.3) +19. 4 5, 148 —1. 5) 62) () | 138; +45.3 2.6 
Rhode Island 5, 491 +. 1) +82. 8) 17, 550} +122.3) 5,471) (%) +83. 2 17, 517| +122. 4 20 | 42 (a) s 
Vermont Wo +. 3) —12. 4 2, 017) —9. 2) 564) —4. * —20. 9) 1,7! —16. 2) 96) +43 * (') 237| +141.8 11.8 
Region IT | | 
New York 76,908, +11. 2) +33. 8) 219, 044) tHo 76, 189) +10. 9) +33. ‘ 217,531; +43.7 = +58. 4) +95.9 1, 513) +102. 0 me 
Region ITI | | 
Delaware 1, 506) +27.2) +25.1 4, 989 +35. 3 1, 589) +27.4) +25. 7| 4,974) +35.5 7 @ | @& 15 (‘) .3 
New Jersey 24,614) +25.1) +51.9| 63,915) 436.9) 23,834) +22.3) +48.2| 62,837) +35.3) 780| +293. 9|+-544.6) 1,078) +360.7 1.7 
Pennsylvania 14, O88 +0 2) +39. 8 99,273; +49. 9) 33, 428 sad +38. 1 97,882) +48 7| 660| +41. 9)+286. 0 1,391) +263. 2 1.4 
Region IV | | 
District of Columbia 3,805; +4.6) —33.5) 10, on2| —35.8| 3,805) +4.6) —33. 3| 10. on2| —35. 7 0 (4) Oo 4) 0 
Maryland 15,062) +30.7)+115.0| 38,975) +104.7| 14,928) +30.7)+115.7| 38, 512) +104.0 134) +26. 4) +59. 5 463) +180. 6 1.2 
North Carolina 16, 353; +11.2| +24.2 49,238; +28.8) 15, 670) +14.6) +23.5) 47. 101) +27.1 683) —34.3) +45.3 2,137; +79.6 4.3 
Virginia 7,214, +4.2| —23.4 21, 401 —9. 9) 6, 988) +13.6| —25.5) 20,438) —13.7 226 +37. 8} (') 963 (3) 4.5 
West Virginia 5,803) +6.9) +80.0 16, 971) +108. 4 5, =m bees. +75. 7] 16, 708) +105. 7 161; +91. y (') 263 () 1.5 
Region V: | } 
Kentucky 9,967) +7.4\+139.9| 27,983) +153.1 9,708; +6.8)/+137.1 27,025) +146. 9 259; +40. 8 +324. 6 958) +-770.9 3.4 
Michigan 26, 455| +19. 2] +85.6) 71,853) +93.2) 26,182) +18.9] +86.2) 71,263} +93.8) 273) +70.6) +41. 5) 590) +40.1 8 
Ohio 52,370, +6.2| +78.3) 147,813) +102. 0) 61, 868) +5. 7 +78.1| 145,970) +101 3) 802) +49. | +95. 6) 1,843) +173.4 1.2 
Region VI | | | | | 
Mlinois 22,149] —5.9) —3.5| 68,653] +15.8| 20,604) —9.1| —7.9| 65,786] +13.0| 1,545] +77.2/4160.2| 2,867| +1684, 42 
Indiana 20, 836) +11.7| +62.9) 54,464) +650.1) 20,197) +49. 7} +50. 9 53,465) +57.5 639) +153. 6| +307. 0) 999) +258. 1 1.8 
Wisconsin 14, 831 +7.8 +51.4 4l, 167) +61.4) 14,027) +5. 4 +49. 6 39, 559; +61. 1) 804 +67.5 +92. 3) 1,608) +70.9 3.9 
Region VII | | 
Alabama 13 778; +10.6) +40.0| 36,740) +57 2 13, 187 +7. 3) +39. 3 35, 657] +56. 5 591] +253. 9| +58.9) 1,083) +85.1 2.9 
Florida 34,482) —8.1/+486.7| 90,261) +401.4) 14,686) +37. 8)/+159.3 33, 652) +104. 3) 19,796) —26.3) (*) | 56,609) () 62.7 
Georgia 12, 289) +62.7) +59.8 7,737; +41.6) 12,153) +62.7) +60.6 27,482) +42. 2) 136) +67.9) +11. 5) 255 +2.0 -9 
Mississippi 10.545 +22. 4,4+-167.0 25, 7 +107.2) 10,134) +23. 3)+162.1 24, 764) +105. 4 411) +5.1'+395.2) 1,000) +163.2 3.9 
South Carolina 3,983) —6.9) —33.5 12,491; —22.2 3, 7 —6.3| —36.3 11,943) —25.0 199} —16. 7|+298. 0) 548) +309. 0 44 
Tennessee 0, 346 —1.9) +27.9 33,805; +72.5 8, 963) +23.6) +24.9 23, 653) +22 - —83. 2|-+188. 0) 10, 152; @ 30.0 
Region VIII | | | 
Iowa 8,118 +39.4) +39.1 20,938; +29.0 7,064) +30.5| +449) 19,233) +33. ' 1, 054; +158. 3 +9. 8) 1, 705 —4.6 8.1 
Minnesota 13, 235) +24.3,+116.5 32,979; +103.2) 12,303) 4-24. 2)+137.8 30, 761 +115. 8) 932) +24.9 —.9| 2,218) +12.5 6.7 
Nebraska 0,049) +81.1.+208.0| 21,005) +190.6) 9,483) +84.1|4+214.6) 19,719) +189. 9) 466) +36.3/+115.7| 1, 286) +200.5 6.1 
North Dakota 2,176| +30.4, +33.2 5,324) +24.7 1,751) +21.7| +46.9 4,470} +30. 8) 425, +84.8) —3.9) 854 +.4 16.0 
South Dakota 1,238; —26.5) +1.0 4,723) +60.9) 1,081) —27.1 +7.8 3, 934 +546 157] —22.3| —29. 6) 789} +101.8 16.7 
Region IX | | 
Arkansas ! 12, 857 2) —27.7 47,835) +19.1) 10.101) +12.5) +153 30, 237 +3. 3) 2,756} —29.5| —60 4) 17, 598; +61.5 36.8 
Kansas 15, 040 +90. 9+105. 4 43,441) +79.4) 14.573) +9.4.4+100.5) 42,424) +81.0 467) +25. 5) +27.2 1,017; 430.6 2.3 
Missouri 25,288 —11.6) +60.5, 78,377) +107.1| 22,578) —16.1) +55.6) 73,127) +98.5) 2,710) +59.0\+564.2) 5,250) +423.4 6.7 
—a 7,485, —8.2) +1.1) 23,923) +652.9)| 6,912) —10.7| —3.7| 22,085) +46. ‘| 573) +36. 4 +151. 3) 1, 888) +219. 5 7.9 
egion X: } | 
Louisiana 6,508) +6.5| 417.3] 17,077| 3.3) 6,356] +5.2| +161) 16,804 —3. 3) 152|-+108. 2} +102. 7| 273} +1.5 1.6 
New Mexico 2, 125 6.7| —22.8 7,509} +49.8 2,023) —9.6) —21.8) 7,165) +63. 0) 102} () | —37.8) 344, —44.4 4.6 
Texas 64, 800 +6.4) +33.9) 177,817) +25.1) 51,083) +17.5) +27.6) 136, 134) 7 13, 717) —21.3) +64. 0) 41,683) +12.8) 23.4 
Region XI | 
olorado 6,143) +19.3) +50.3 16,475, +68.9 5,153) +10.9| +47.0 14, 509) +65. 6) 990 +97.2) +70.1| 1,966 +98. 6 11.9 
Idaho 4,119) +28.2) +68.3 9,767, +85.5) 3,448) +16.9) +91.3 8, 600) +108. 5 671\+153.2| +4.0) 1,167) +2.2 11.9 
Montana 2, 452) +36.9) +57.2 6,216, +68.2) 1,704) +19. 5) +73.3 4,795| +67.0 748\+104.9) +29.6) 1,421) +72.7 22.9 
Utah 8,415) +2°.6)+260.2) 32.314) +394.8) 8,080) +26.2/+258.2) 31,719) +389.3 335) +36.2) (') 595) (") 1.8 
eh ng | 2, 249) +52. 5|+191.3 4,822) +134.1| 2,086! +50. 5|+234.3 4, 502) +168.3) 163) +83.1) +10.1 320) —16.2 6.6 
égion XII } | | } 
Arizona 6,330' +7.4) +7.3) 20,181) +27.4| 4,832) 428.2) +57.8) 12, 421| +48.6| 1,507) —29.3| —47.0| 7,760) +3.8) 38. 5 
California 97,713) +15.3'4+107.4) 274,854 +101.1; 76,741) +3.2) +74.5) 229,204) +80. 5) 20,972'+101.0\+567.5) 45, = +370. 5) 16.6 
Nevada 4,338) +42.7| +82.1 10,707; +93.8 4,154) +41.6) 494.1) 10, 361) +104. 8 184) +73.6| —24.0 346) —25.8) 3.2 
Oregon 17, 629 +. 8)+117.2 52,081 +140.0) 16,303) —3.6/4+126.1| 49,679) +145.2) 1,326,4+125.5 +46.5 2, 402} +66. 8) 4.6 
Washington 19, 514) +27.0) +88. 2 48,588) +73.1) 18,537) +25.3) +92.1)| 46,720) +76.1 977| +69.6| +36. 5 l, 868) +21. 5 3.8 





‘ Excludes 80 agricultural placements made in cooperation with USES in 
Tennessee during March 1943, and 5,042 made ‘during January-March 1943, 
which were credited to Tennessee. 


' Not computed, because fewer than 50 agricultural placements were made 
in 1 or both periods 

1 Increase of less than 0.05 percent 

+ Increase of more than 1,000 percent. 
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[Corrected to Apr. 29, 1943] 


Table 2.—Nonagricultural placements in the continental United States, by industry division and major occupation] 
group, March 1943 













































Total, all occupations | 
ot | 
G) | gem; | Unsk 
Industry division Percentage} and | Clerical | service | Skilled | Semi. aoe 
change mana- | 9” es skilled other 
Number; from Women Nonwhite rial 
February ge 
1943 
en + a. 

ER ee Oe ener 718, 477 +10.9 | 244,475 | 128,806 6,717 61, 123 92, 796 97,779 | 116, 731 343, 33) 
Forestry and fishery..........................-.---- 154 | +77.0 21 3 3 9 4 6 | 44 Ps 
ES ea aan 5, 734 +7.1 131 383 23 132 60 1, 946 | 404 3, 109 
TS SI 106, 472 +15.8 1,838 23, 675 320 2, 389 1, 128 29, 514 9, 032 64. 0R9 
Si: inenidinadin andtocedimectiieetingens 382, 737 +9.6 | 137,530 40, 280 3, 838 24, 879 8,547 51,963 86, 640 206, 870 

communication, and other public 
Ts iin attincinndnadvadddensberscoesoccceee 26, 851 +3.9 3, 870 4, 427 165 2, 906 1, 251 1, 937 2, 610 17, 989 
Wholesale and retail trade...............-........-- 45, 163 +14.9 17, 184 7,974 249 10, 332 13, 455 | 1, 179 | 3, 876 16, 072 
Finance, insurance, and real estate _.__..._.........-- 4, 051 +9.4 1, 960 S40 33 1, 539 1,773 | 156 | 255 295 
 iccccudimmdivinshbecmtibceseteocons 83, 487 +19.2 57, 259 42, 304 778 6, 096 61, 245 2, 684 | 4, 351 8, 333 
Scien +s onghsedbanbiiitenenccenan«s0e 63, 343 +1.7 24, 433 8, 836 1, 303 12, 704 5, 298 8,383 | 9,422 26, 233 
Establishments not elsewhere classified ___-_. _____- 485 +72.6 249 84 5 137 | 35 ll 37 20 





Commission, more than 70 percent of the workers 
now being hired by several of the aircraft com- 
panies are women, a great many of whom are enter- 
ing industry for the first time. 

Of the 718,000 nonfarm placements made in 
March, one-third were of women. The proportion 
of female placements has risen almost steadily 
during the 7-month period for which comparable 
data are available. The majority of women are 
being placed in manufacturing industry, but many 
are going into service industries or working for the 
Government. Nonwhite workers comprised 18 
percent of all placements in March; the proportion 
of such placements has varied little in the past 7 
months. Most of the placements of nonwhite 
workers in the first quarter of 1943 were in service 
and unskilled occupations. 

Although agricultural placements numbered 
only 81,000 in March, this figure was more than 


double the March total for any of the past 3 
years. About two-thirds of these placements 
were made in California, Florida, and Texas, as 
unseasonable weather delayed outdoor work in 
many sections of the country. The Department 
of Agriculture has estimated that, on the first of 
April, 9.3 million persons were employed on farms, 
This figure includes 7.4 million family workers and 
1.9 million hired hands. While the number of 
family workers has held up fairly well, the de- 
crease in the number of hired hands is the focal 
point of the farm labor problem. The part-time 
employment of an inexperienced family member 
does not compensate for the loss of a hired man, 
although, statistically, one appears to offset the 
other. 

Nearly 1.3 million applications for work were 
received by public employment offices in March. 
Since less than 200,000 initial claims for unem- 


Table 3.—Nonagricultural placements in the continental United States, by major occupational group, sex, and race, 
January-March 1943 


[Corrected to May 3, 1943] 























Total, all occupations Women Nonwhite 
Percentage Percen Percentage | 
Major occupational group change from change from Percent of change from Percent of 
Number October- Number October- “sotal “ Number October- — 
December December December | 
1942 1942 142 | 
Total.......... * 2, 025, 534 +6.5 684, 211 +114 33.8 354, 395 +121 17.5 
Professional and managerial... _....._- 19, +15.8 5,979 +21.9 31.4 181 -13.0 Gee 1.0 
Clerical and sales........................ 176, 001 +5.7 125, 876 +5.8 71.5 2,841 +29.8 1.6 
Service........... a 255, +4.9 162, 318 +7.4 63.5 129, 212 +8.8 8.5 
i TE IS 285, 422 +5.9 37, 152 +17.5 14.0 7, 895 +13.5 | 3.0 
erasraswsesccererbanccos 333, 847 +15.0 144, 558 +21.9 43.3 27, 082 +22. 4 8.1 
Unskilled and other_.. psi 2 975, #1 +44 208, 328 +10. 2 21.4 187, 184 +12.8 19.2 
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ployment benefits were filed during the month, it 
is likely that most of the applications on file are 
those of persons now working who would like to 
change jobs or of women who are entering the 
labor market. The active file of applications 


Table 4.—Agricultural placements in the continental 
United States, by type of activity, March and Janu- 
ary-March 1943 


[Corrected to Apr. 26, 1943] 





—_ 




















March 1943 January-March 1943 
| | 
Percentage Per- | 
change from— | cent- | Per- 
Type of activity xe Tae | age emt 
Num- | Num- _—¥ 
ber | ber | from tae a 
Feb. | Mar. | | Jan.- i 
1943 | 1942 | | Mar. | 
| | 1942 | 
— —_ - _— —_— a meee | 
| | 
Total | 81,117) +5. 9] +127. 7|226, 0831/4148. 9} 100.0 
Agricultural and similar serv- 
establishments ! 2, 767| +29.5| —21.4) 6,635) +17.2 2.9 
Farms... ~-| 78,350] +5. 2|4+-144. 0/219, 396,4157.6| 97.1 
Grain_.... | 1,812) +54. 7|+733.6) 4,920|+-053. 5 2.2 
Cotton | 3, 210) —68. 9} +200. 8) 33,374/+273.2) 148 
Fruit and tree-nut 9,921) +42. 1|+-473.8| 24, 978|/+-340. 2 11.1 
Dairy - . | 3,103) +25.0|+165.7| 7, 575)4-180.8 3.3 
Livestock and poultry | 2,180 +55. 5) +82.9) 4,575 +85. 6 2.0 
General wihivais 15, 620) +71. 2) +47. 2) 30,566; —12.6) 13.5 
All other 42, 504 <1. hee ee 50. 2 
| 





1 Includes establishments primarily engaged in performing, on a fee or con- 
tract basis, such agricultural services as custom milling, ay baling, farm 
management, and animal-husbandry and horticultural services. Includes 
also business enterprises engaged in hunting and trapping or in the operation 
of game preserves 
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stood at 1.6 million in the middle of March, 4.5 
percent below the figure 2 months earlier. 


Table 5.—Total applications received and active file of 
applications in public employment offices in the con- 
tinental United States, by State, March 1943 


(Corrected to Apr. 26, 1943] 

















Total ap- Total ap- 
War Manpower Active || War Manpower Active 
Commission — file as of || Commission 4 file as of 
region and March Mar. 13, region and March Mar. 13, 
State 1943 1943 State 1943 1943 
Total__... 1, 280, 380 |1, 602, 184 3 VII—Con. 
“Sees 26, 308 34, 453 
“i I | See 15, 850 17, 855 
Pee 20, 401 12, 057 5 ees 11, 236 14, 566 
Maine........ 12, 464 7, 755 SS 21, 705 29, 987 
| ee 52, 093 39, 220 || Reg. VIII: 
| et BRS. 3, 950 5, 870 | Es. 14, 493 14, 978 
} Seer 13, 929 4,789 || Minn_-_.....- 29, 472 40, 182 
_;, ee 1, 868 1, 498 ; 0 MMI. 8, 813 9, 991 
Reg. IT ) pS 3, 130 2,720 
|, er 129,770 | 230,007 Bee 3, 341 3, 279 
Reg. LI Reg. IX 
Del__. 2, 341 4, 850 | FS 14, 336 15, 314 
N. J... 47, 980 67, 838 “eS 8, 379 20, 538 
eae ‘ 150, 137  _ ae 53, 148 104, 430 
Reg. IV: MESES 13, 442 23, 224 
| = Seer 6, 760 9,010 || Reg. X 
=. 32, 535 SG & - Mii ccicctomes 17, 588 22, 385 
2. aL 15,083 | 20,401 || N. Mex.....- 2, 567 2, 934 
Va_... za 17, 235 21, 459 | ,  - See 65, 037 75, 850 
_& ae 12, 238 25,054 || Reg. XI 
i | re? 9, 724 9,115 
(ae 23, 316 35, 829 Idaho--.--.-- 3, 649 2, 621 
Mich........- 47, 856 49,731 |} Mont_.-.-..- 2, 055 2, 020 
IN ay nak dita 84, 318 77, 516 / as 6, 979 1,691 
Reg. VI ,  waeeene 1, 132 1,368 
=e 70, 799 113, 933 || Reg. XII 
Ind a ¥ 59,090 || Ariz SE? 6, 233 7, 854 
Resangucnié 24, 448 26, 469 | TE 100, 907 93, 965 
Reg. VII: | |. Sree 1, 359 672 
[ eee 28, 414 30,301 |} Oreg__....-.. 15, 747 8, 317 
Diliscandeatas 25, 354 25, 462 | Wels wetoues 10, 306 12, 642 
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Railroad Unemployment Insurance’ 


In mid-March, 10,500 more workers were em- 
' ployed by class I railroads than in mid-February. 
Most of the increase occurred in transportation, 
other than train, engine, or yard service, and in 
maintenace of equipment and stores. There was 
also some resumption of track employment, but 
wider plans for track work were postponed be- 
cause of cold weather. In the western regions, 
there was a slight decrease in employment due to 
reductions in the numbers of transportation and 
maintenance-of-way employees on some railroads. 
The decrease, however, was overbalanced by gains 
in employment on the southern and eastern rail- 
roads, particularly in the Great Lakes region. 
Employment service.—Workers were placed in 
19,200 jobs, 21 percent more than in the preceding 
month, and more than five times the number 
recorded for March 1942. Employer orders, 
openings, and referrals also were proportionately 
larger than February figures. A total of 39,100 
workers were referred to employers on 3,500 
orders listing 35,600 openings, compared with the 
29,100 referrals, 2,700 orders, and 23,800 openings 
recorded in February. The rise may be attributed, 
in part, to an unusually early start in spring main- 
tenance work by some roads and to the light 
increases of employment in all other departments 
of railroading. The primary factor, however, was 





*Prepared by the Office of Director of Research, Railroad Retirement 
Board, in collaboration with the Bureau of Research and Statistics, Social 
Security Board. 


the continued high rate of turn-over,as indicated 
by the fact that, although the increase in employ- 
ment in all maintenance-of-way occupations was 
reported at 1,600, trackmen alone were placed in 
6,000 jobs. 

Substantially larger proportions as well as 
larger numbers of office employees and skilled 
workers were placed in March. Approximately 10 
percent of the placements were as trainmen, § 
percent as skilled building tradesmen and shop- 
men, and 5 percent as office employees. These 
groups accounted for only 15 percent of all place- 
ments a year earlier. 

Hiring of women continued to expand, and 
new occupations have been opened to them, 
Many railroads are hiring relatives of men drafted 
into the armed forces as well as members of 
families of other employees, in an effort to reduce 
employment turn-over caused by separation of 
families. In addition, with age limits lowered by 
many railroads and wartime relaxation of some 
State laws regarding the employment of minors, 
large numbers of high-school students are respond- 
ing to the call for railroad workers. Many 
youths are being trained, and they frequently 
receive standard rates of pay after being put to 
work. A provision is usually made for the 
termination of their employment at the end of 
the war. 

With 6,000 placements to its credit, the Rail- 
road Retirement Board’s New York region alone 


Table 1.—Railroad unemployment insurance: Applications for certificate of benefit rights received, claims received 
and benefit payments certified, by specified period, 1941-43 


























1942-43 1041-42 
Period | Benefit payments ? Benefit payments ? 
—- Claims mekaie Manet es — Claims - = 
Number Amount Number 4 mount 
| 
July-March.____- 20, 412 90, 917 | 71, 47 $1, 561, 922 86, 271 444, 115 | 384, 830 $7, 661, 146 
March orc) ee 7,184 | 8, 854 139, 704 2.656 | 66,561 | 62, 457 1, 250, 573 
Mar. 1-15 311 3, 762 | 3,044| 73,027 1,360; 32,471 30, 103 508, 434 
Mar. 16-31 289 3, 422 2, 810 66, 677 1, 206 | 34, 090 32, 354 652, 139 
a averages | 
a 1, 452 2, 499 1, 630 33, 551 4, 031 6, 478 | 4, 632 81, 260 
A -= 752 | 2, 904 | 2, 403 50, 914 1, 339 7, 763 6, 122 128, 781 
September 446 | 2, 766 | 2, 216 48, 865 1, 032 7, 494 | 6, 661 146, 230 
ber 290 2, 450 1, 940 42, 164 1, 218 7, 345 6, 387 138, 74 
November 326 | 2, 168 | 1, 747 38, 369 2, 991 9, 794 7, 833 164, 150 
December 604 2, 250 | 1, 686 34, 747 5, O18 13, 989 11, 652 212, 314 
January. 450 | 2, 619 2, 136 | 48, 009 3, 001 19, 454 17, 205 326, 983 
February 193 | 2, 078 | 1, 734 39, 478 1, 146 17, 681 16, 391 332, 044 
March__.. 133 | 1, 506 | 1, 301 31, 045 609 15, 254 14, 313 286, 590 





1 For current benefit year only. 2 Net figures, adjusted for underpayments and recovery of overpayments 
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accounted for almost one-third of all placements. benefit year, 20,400 applications were received, 
Interregional transfers were involved in 2,900 of less than one-fourth as many as in the correspond- 
ted the placements; that is, the workers were recruited _ing period last year. 
: in one region for jobs in another. Claims.—The higher employment level in 
es Employer needs, as shown by the monthly March was reflected in a further decline of un- 
Ma estimates of personnel needs and anticipated fur- employment insurance claims below the low 
loughs or lay-offs submitted by 180 employers, point reached in February. Railroad workers 
e mounted to 67,300 as of March 31, 1943, an in- filed 7,200 claims for benefits, 14 percent fewer 
led crease of 9,600 over the figure of 58,000 reported —_ than in the preceding month. In contrast to the 
10 for February. The number of anticipated lay-offs remainder of the country, small increases occurred 
5 dwindled to 230. The greatest demands listed in the Denver and San Francisco regions. The 
were for trackmen, skilled shopmen, trainmen sharpest March reductions in th b f 
op » | , , Sharpest |! jons i e number o 
od yardmen, and a large number of helpers and claims were reported by the Chicago and New 
oie apprentices in various crafts. Almost 52 percent York regions, in each of which the decline was 
| of the total needs were for maintenance-of-way about 20 percent. Compared with March 1942, 
- and structures employees. the decrease in claims filed this March was 89 
we Certificates of benefit rights——Applications for percent, and compared with March 1941 it was 
certificate of benefit rights were received from 600 94 percent. 
ted _ . ; 
a workers who, in March, registered their first un- Benefit payments.—Benefits were certified to 
al employment in the benefit year (table 1). Half railroad workers for 5,900 unemployment regis- 
of the applications were received in the New York, _ tration periods. Payments totaled $139,700, 
by Atlanta, and Minneapolis regions. March, with 12 percent less than in February. There were 
hin its 22-percent decline, was the third successive substantial decreases in the number of payments 
“ month in which applications decreased from the in all regions except Denver and San Francisco, 
B winter peak. In the first 3 quarters of the | where more certifications were made than in the 
hy 
tly Table 2.—Railroad unemployment insurance: Number of benefit certifications, average benefit, and average number 
to of compensable days for certifications of benefit year 1942-43, by month ' 
the Certifications with 
. : . , | Certifications with 8-13 days of | Certifications with 5-7 days of 
of All certifications 14 days dh ca unemployment unemployment P 
ail- Aver- | Aver- a Aver- 
Type of certification and age | age | age 
ne period Aver- | Aver- —— pe Aver- | Aver- | ~~ | Aver- | Aver- —— a Aver vem — 
Num age age A of all age age | of all | 28° age of of all | f 
ber pay- | daily a | certin- | PAY: | daily | cortig.| Pay: | daily | oom. | cortifi- | ha | dail: onm 
red ment | benefit pensa- | catieon ment | benefit cations| ™ent | benefit pensa- | cations ment | | bene t| pensa- 
ble | | | ble ble 
= days? | | | days? bese : 
a Certifications for first regis i | 
i‘ tration period | | 
July 1942 2,457 | $16. 59 $2. 82 | 5. 88 66.7 | $19. 95 | $2.85 33.3 | $9.87 | $2.82 3. 65 
ia August 3,262} 16.23) 280| 5.80) 646] 19.56) 2.79) 354] 10.16) 282) 3.60 
September 1, 557 5. 25 2.70 | 5.66) 62.0) 18.63 2. 66 38.0 | 9.75 2. 81 3. 47 | 
it October 1, 146 17. 09 2.92 5.84 64.9 | 2.73) 2.96 35.1) 10.35) 2.80) 3.69 
re November 819 | 16.71 288 5.80| 66.2] 2021) 289) 33.8 | 9.85| 285!) 3.46 
Decem ber 1, 584 17. 30 2.82 6.14 75.1 | 19.61) 2.80 24.9 10.32 | 2.89 3. 57 | | 
, 146 January 1943 2, 016 i7. 42 2. 87 6. 07 72.4 2.07 | 2.87 27.6; 10.45; 2.88 3. 63 | 
— February 890 | 17.46 2.90 6. 02 70.0 | 20.47 2.93 30.0| 10.47) 2.80 3. 74 | 
), 573 March il 19. 45 3.19 6.10 71.2 | 22.64 3.23 23.8 11. 55 2.99 3. 86 | 
adie Certifications for subse- | | | | 
\ 434 quent registration periods | | 
2, 139 July 1942 51 25. 16 2.77 9. 08 77.2 27.77 32.78 19.7 17.98 | 274 6. 57 | 3.1 | $6.00 $2. 75 2.18 
August 6,716 | 24.02 2. 80 8. 57 69.0 | 28.00; 2.80 23.0) 18.50 2. 80 6. 61 | 8.0 5. 66 2. 76 2. 05 
|, 20 September 7, 680 23. 36 2. 76 8. 45 65.7 27.82 | 2. 78 26.1 | 17.76 2. 69 6. 59 | 8.2 5. 44 | 2.73 1.99 
3, 781 October 7,452 | 22.57 2.77 8.15 59.4 | 28.00; 2.81 29.9 17.53 2. 64 6. 63 10.7 5. 99 | 2. 87 | 2.00 
s, 230 November 6,161 | 23.06 2.78 8. 30 61.6 | 28.27) 2.83 28.5 | 17.88 2. 64 6.77; 99 5.56) 2.78 | 2. 03 
5, 744 December 5, 708 21. 81 2. 76 7.91 57.4 27.86) 27 28.7 17.17 2. 66 6.44; 13.9 6.27 | 2.74 2. 20 
: 150 January 1943 6,964 | 23.80; 283/ 840! 67.0) 274| 287| 227] 17.38) 268/ 649| 103| 586| 268|. 219 
» 314 February 6,066 | 23.71 2. 78 8. 53 66.7 | 23.10; 2.81 25. 1 17.90 2. 69 6. 65 8.2) 5.87) 2.76 | 2.13 
i, 983 March 5,445 | 24.30 2. 89 8. 41 65.3 | 29.19 2. 92 25.3 | 18.44 2. 80 6. 59 9.4 6. 24 2. 86 | 2.18 
O44 | 
590 
1 Data based on 33.3-percent sample, except number of certifications and registration period and in excess of 4 for subsequent registration periods. 
aon average benefit per certification 5 Revised. 
? Benefits are payable for each day of unemployment in excess of 7 for first 
rity Bulletin, May 1943 43 











preceding month, and in Minneapolis, where the 
number of certifications was approximately the 
same as in February. Almost half the total num- 
ber of payments were made in the Chicago and 
‘Minneapolis regions. 

As would be expected from the decreases in 
applications for certificate of benefit rights in 
February and March, the number of initial 
certifications for unemployment in the current 
benefit year also decreased sharply (table 2). 
The 500 initial payments in March were 43 per- 
cent fewer than in February, and only about 
one-fourth the January number. 

The average initial payment—$19.45—was $2 
higher than in February and the highest paid 
since these payments began. The average daily 
benefit rate for initial certifications was $3.19, 
also the highest recorded. The unusually large 
increase over February appears to have been due 
to a rise in the proportion of initial payments 
made to skilled workers and to train-and-engine 
service employees, most of whom are eligible for 
the maximum benefit rate. This was the case 
particularly in the Kansas City, Denver, and San 
Francisco regions, where the average initial pay- 
ments were more than $20. There were temporary 
lay-offs of some train crews in these regions. One 
railroad reduced the number of maintenance-of- 


equipment and stores employees by more thap 
300 from mid-February to mid-March. 

Subsequent payments for unemployment in the 
current benefit year also decreased in number and 
increased in average amount. There were 5,400 
such payments in March at an average of $24.30, 
about 60 cents more than in February. Except 
for July, the average payment in March was the 
highest in the current benefit year. As in the cage 
of initial payments, the average daily benefit for 
subsequent payments was the highest yet paid 
The increase in the average daily benefit rate was 
partially counterbalanced by the decrease in the 
average number of days of unemployment. The 
average number of compensable days remained 
about the same as in January. The payments for 
both initial and subsequent periods of unemploy- 
ment were about $4 above those in March 1942, 

Benefit accounts—The number of new accounts 
opened decreased from February to March in 
about the same proportion as the number of ini- 
tial certifications. Accounts were opened for 500 
workers, raising the total number for the benefit 
year through March to 14,500. In the corre 
sponding period of the preceding year, 70,400 
accounts were opened. During the month, 160 
workers exhausted their benefits for the benefit 
year. 
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OLD-AGE AND SURVIVORS INSURANCE 


BUREAU OF OLD-AGE AND SURVIVORS INSURANCE ¢ ANALYSIS DIVISION 


Operations Under the Social Security Act 


Monthly Benefits in Force and Payments Certi- 
fied, March 1943 


At the end of March, monthly benefits were in 

force for 743,000 beneficiaries at a monthly rate 
of $13.5 million (table 1). 
i During the month, 5,400 entitlements were 
terminated, and benefits were awarded to 24,500 
individuals. For all types of benefits the number 
of awards was higher than in February; and for 
thild’s, widow’s, and widow’s current benefits the 
number of awards was considerably higher than 
in any previous month. 

The number of benefits in suspension increased 
during March to 82,600, the greatest increase since 


October 1942. For the first month since Decem- 
ber 1942, benefits in suspension increased as a pro- 
portion of the total benefits in force. 

Monthly benefits totaling $12.3 million were 
certified for 649,000 beneficiaries (table 2). In 
addition, more than $1.6 million was certified for 
lump-sum payments based on the wages of 11,900 
deceased wage earners. 


Monthly Benefits and Lump-Sum Payments 
Awarded, First Quarter, 1943 


During the first 3 months of 1943, monthly 
benefits awarded totaled 67,750 and lump-sum 
death payments under the 1939 amendments, 


Chart 1.—Amount of monthly benefits and lump-sum payments certified, January 1940-March 1943 ' 


MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 
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LUMP-SUM 
1939 AMENDMENTS 


LUMP-SUM 
1935 ACT 


0 


1940 1941 


1 Prior to January 1940 the only certifications made were for lump-sum 
begun in 1940, are monthly payments. See table 2 for the type of benefit included in each category. 
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yments under the 1935 act. 
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Chart 2.—Number of monthly benefits and lump-sum 
Payments awarded, by quarter, 
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lump-sum payments. 
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40,500 (table 3). As compared with the last quar- 
ter of 1942, these figures represent an increase of 
13 percent in monthly benefits and 22 
All types of monthly bene- 


percent in 


Table 2.—Monthly benefits and 


lump-sum payments 


certified, by type of payment, March 1943 and cumy. 


lative, January-March 1943 





March 1943 


1 


Type of payment | Number 


Amount 
| of bene- 

| ficiaries! certified 
Monthly benefits 2 649, 114 PORD SEA TOS 
Primary ‘ 278,069 | 6, 620, 604 
Supplementary. 91,853 | 1, 160, 400 
ife’s ; | 82,078 | 1,048, 199 
Child’s___- 9,775 112, 201 
Survivor's ' 279,192 | 4,491, 661 
Widow's 33, 219 | 732, 465 
Widow's current.._| 62, 309 1, 336, 026 
Child’s : 180,402 | 2,375, 636 
Parent's 3, 262 47, 534 


Lump-sum payments. ¢ UL, 914 1, 671, 986 
Under 1939 amend- 

ments § 11, 829 1, 668, 221 

Under 1935 act ¢ 85 3, 765 


Total 
Percentage dis- | ®™ount 
tribution certified 
Jenuery 
: Mareh 
Bene- ; 1943 
ficiaries Amount 
100.0 100. 0 *$35,839, 163 
42.8 53.9 | 19, 454, 748 
14.2 9.5 3, 413, 900 
12.7 8.6 3, 078, 167 
1.5 4 335, 733 
43. 0 36.6 | 12,970, 515 
5 6.0 | 2,075, 253 
9.6 10.9 3, 882, 888 
27.8 19.3 6, 874, 137 
5 4 138, 237 
rr 520, 386 386 
4, 510, 065 
10, 321 





! Differs from number in current-payment status, which takes account of 


changes in status effective after certification. 
2 Distribution by type estimated. 
5 Includes retroactive payments. 


4 Number of deceased workers on whose wages payments were based. 


5 Payable with respect to workers who died 


after December 1939, if no sur- 


vivor could be entitled to monthly benefits for month in which worker died, 


¢ Payable with respect to workers who died 


prior to January 1940 


fits showed increases ranging from 3.5 percent for 


parent’s benefits to 21 percen 
fits. 


t for widow’s bene- 


While the number of awards of primary and 
wife’s benefits showed a considerable increase over 


the last quarter of 1942, there 
the first quarter of 1942 of 14 


March 1943 


[Current month’s data corrected to Apr. 14, 1943) 


was a decrease from 
percent in primary 


Table 1.—Monthly benefits in force ' in each payment status * and actions effected during month, by type of benefit, 












Status of benefit and action 




















In force as of Feb. 28, 1943_. 
Current-payment status 
Deferred-payment status al 
Conditional- papmens status 

eaes.. 


Froze 
Actions > during March 1943: 
Benefits awarded 
Entitlements terminated ! 
Net adjustments *- 


In force as of Mar. 31, 1943._______. 
Current-payment status___. 
Deferred-payment status __. 
Conditional- ‘ wemenie status____. 

Suspended________. soll 
a: 

















| 
Total Primary Wife's Child's Widow's |Widow’s current Parent's 
| 
caieegt Tae Semmes a samen : | — 
oy Amount — Amount | i Amount — Amount ber | Amount | ber Amount — Amount 
(eEkne SA SR Ce TT ———? . _— 
- 734, 0581613, 171, 989/325, 121|$7, 482, 516/92, 150/$i, 128, 685/196, 286 $2, 398, 780131, 800 $641, 055/75, 499'$1, 479, 109) 3,202) $41, 704 
. 1626, 230) 11, 290, 359| 270, 295, 6, 235, 275}7 79, €96| 980, 431/181, 973) 2, 230, 895)31, 447) 633, 131/50, 667) 1, 160,443) 3,152) 41, 184 
2. 545| 49, 166) 1, 783) 38, 285 302 3, 487 220 2, 456 109, 2,660) 126 2, 217 5 61 
95, 283) 1, 832, 414] 53, 043) 1, 208, 956/12, 152) 144, 767| 14,003) 165,429) 244) 5, 264/15, 706 307, 449 45 549 
78,385 1, 466,682) 44, 151 970, 130! 9, 753 111, 938) 12, 052 140, 408) 140 2, 960 12 245 240, 709 44 537 
16, 898) 365, 732) 8,892) 238, 826/ 2,399 32, 820) 2, 041 25, 021 104 2, 304) 3,461 66, 740 ! 12 
| 
24,547/ 446,005) 8,312) 202, 236/ 2,804 37,072} 7,941 99, 478} 1,884) 38,021) 3,398 67,678} 118 1, 520 
5, 408) 96, 859} 2,003 47,267| 904 12, 153) 1,399 17,822} 124 2,438) 860 16, S3t 28 349 
104 3, 011 “4 152 I 38) 78 1, 871| 2 70 29 nM 0 -3 
| 
.|743, 301) 13, 524, 00€ 331, 424] 7, 637, 637/94, 051| 1, 153, 642/202, 906) 2, 482, 307/33, 562) 676, 708/78, 066) 1, 530, 840) 3, 292 42, 962 
640, 207} 11, 540, 957|274, 017! 6, 330, 624/80, 897) 997, 040/187, 813) 2, 304, 859/33, 156 667, 688 61,076, 1,198,322 3,248) 42, 42s 
3, 003 57, 2, 04 43,627| 387 4, 455 273 3,200} 122 3,037 170 3, O75 6 72 
100,091; 1,925, 673) 55,362) 1, 263, 386)12,767) 152,147) 14,820 174,248) 284 5, 983/16,820 329, 443 38 466 
82,639) 1, 549, 313) 46,433) 1,022, 518/10,315) 118,559) 12,597, 147,053, 171 3, 525/13,086) 257, 204 37 454 
17, 452 376, 360; 8,929) 240,868) 2, 452 33, 588, 2, 223 27, 195 113 2, 458) 3, 734 72, 239 I 12 
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1 Represents total benefits awarded after adjustment for subsequent 
changes in number and amount of benefits (see footnote 4) and terminations 
(see footnote 3), cumulative from January 1940. 

2 Benefit in current-payment status is subject to no deduction or only to 
deduction of fixed amount which is less than current month’s benefit. Bene- 
fit in deferred-payment status is one withheld entirely for a known period. 
Benefit in conditional-payment status is one withheld entirely for an in- 


definite period; if previously in current or de 


ferred-payment status, it is & 


suspended benefit; otherwise it is a frozen benefit 
1 Benefits are terminated when a beneficiary dies or loses entitlement to 


benefits for the reasons specified in 1939 amend 
‘ Adjustments result from operation of maxir 


ments, sec. 202 
num and minimum provisions 


of 1939 amendments, sec. 203 (a) and (b), and from other administrative 


actions. 
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Table 3.—Monthly benefits and lump-sum payments 
awarded, by quarter of award and by type of benefit, 
January 1940-March 1943 

















Monthly benefits Lump- 
Year and — sum 
quarter | | Pri- on |mitare | trite Widow's! Par- | DSy: . 
| Total mary Wife's | Child’s | Widow 3) current | ent’s | ments 
—_—— - — 
1940 
Jan.-Mar..|40, 780 28,211) 4,366) 5, 978 168} 2, 057 0| 7,04 
Apr.-June _|67, 824 33,955) 8, 468) 17, 408 885; 6,885) 223] 19,074 
July-Sept.|76, 113.38, 245) 11,981) 17, 220 1, 560 6,782| 325) 23,793 
Oct.-Dec..|70, 267 31,924) 9,740) 18,776 1,987, 7,536) 304] 25, 182 
1941 | 
Jan.-Mar..|74, 567 32,802) 9,901) 20, 597 2, 703 8,227; 337) 30,633 
Apr.-June. | 66, 074 28,879, 8,962) 18,021 2, 617) 7,278; 317) 28,210 
july-Sept. (65,503 27,238] 8,808] 18,745 2.786] 7,632| 204] 29, 610 
Oct.-Dec_.|63,052/25,741, 8,452) 18, 256 2,914] 7,365) 324] 28, 850 
1942 | 
Jan.-Mar..|68, 181 27, 609 9,161) 19, 506 3, 505) 8,027} 283) 33, 410 
Apr.-June |67, 679 26,878) 8,649) 19, 991 3, 690) 8, 134 337) 35, 428 
July-Sept . |62, 161 23,826) 8,013) 18, 804 3, 475) 7,624} 320] 32,932 
Oct.-Dec__ 60, 095 21, 310 7,426) 18, 902 4, 103 8,037) 317) 33,221 
| 
1943 | | | 
Jan.-Mar..'67, 750 23, 754 8,112) 21, 503 4, 975) 9,078} 328) 40,525 





1 Represents number of payees to whom lump-sum death payments were 
awarded on basis of wages of workers who died after December 1939, 


benefits and 11 percent in wife’s benefits. This 
decrease is due to the more favorable employment 
opportunities for aged workers. In both 1941 and 
1942, the first quarter’s awards increased for these 
two types of benefits, while every other quarter’s 
awards showed decreases from the previous quar- 
ter. All types of survivor benefits showed in- 
creases over the numbers awarded during the first 
quarter of 1942. For each type except parent’s, 
the number of awards was also higher than in any 
previous quarter, because of the increase in the 
number of workers who have acquired insured 
status. 


State Distribution of Monthly Benefits in 
Force, December 31, 1942 


Of the 692,000 monthly benefits in force at the 
end of 1942, 45 percent Were primary benefits 
(table 4). Child’s benefits comprised 27 percent, 
wife’s benefits 13 percent, and widow’s current 
benefits 10 percent of the total. These propor- 
tions varied widely, however, among the States. 
In Alabama, Georgia, New Mexico, North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina, Virginia, and West Virginia, 
primary benefits comprised less than 35 percent 
and child’s benefits more than 40 percent of the 
total in force. 
where families are smaller, death rates lower, and 
larger proportions of the population are age 65 or 


In northern and western States, 
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over, primary benefits sometimes outnumbered 
child’s benefits by more than 2 to 1. 

There were increases of 208,000 in the total 
number and $3.8 million in the total amount of 
benefits in force at the end of 1942 compared with 
1941; both figures represented increases of 43 
percent. The number and amount of benefits 
in current-payment status increased 38 percent 
in the same period; they constituted 87 percent 
of the total in force at the end of 1942 as against 
90 percent a year earlier. The distribution of 
benefits in current-payment status by type of 
benefit and State differs little from the distribution 
of the total in force. West Virginia had the high- 
est proportion of its total benefits in current- 
payment status—92 percent—and Oregon had 
the lowest—78 percent. 


State Distribution of Awards, 1942 


Monthly benefits amounting to more than $4.6 
million were awarded to 258,000 beneficiaries dur- 
ing 1942 (table 6). The number of awards was 
only 3,100 more than in 1940, and was 11,200 
less than in 1941. The amount awarded was the 
smallest in the 3 years of operation of the pro- 
gram. Eight States—California, Illinois, Massa- 
chusetts, Michigan, New Jersey, New York, Ohio, 
and Pennsylvania—-accounted for 57 percent of 
the total number of awards and 60 percent of the 
total amount. 

The following tabulation shows the average 
benefit awarded and the range in average pay- 
ments for each of the types of monthly benefits: 





Average| Range for State with— 


Type of benefit (amount | individual |-——— 


awarded States Low average } High average 
| 








Primary $23. 64 |$18.74-25.12 | Mississippi Connecticut. 
Wife's 12.46 | 9.64-15.44 | Arkansas sale evada. 
Child’s 12.28 | 8. 69-13. 76 Mississippi_. New Jersey. 
Widow’s.__. 20.05 | 15. 80-22.29 | Arkansas ...| Montana. 
Widow’s current..| 19.56 | 14. 21-21.60 | Mississippi_. New Jersey. 
Parent’s | 13.19 | 10.00-14.86 | South Dakota..| Rhode Island. 





Primary benefits accounted for 38.6 percent of 
the total number of monthly benefits awarded in 
1942 and for 50.6 percent of the total amount; 
the corresponding figures for 1941 were 42.6 and 
54.4 percent, respectively. Wife’s benefits also 
comprised slightly less of the total in 1942, whereas 
child’s, widow’s, and widow’s current benefits 
showed increased percentages. Parent’s benefits 
accounted for 0.5 percent of the number and less 
than 0.5 percent of the amount in both years. , 
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Table 4.—Number and monthly amount of benefits in force,' by State of residence * of beneficiary and type of benefit, 
December 31, 1942 


[Corrected to Mar. 19, 1943] 
















































































Total Primary Wife’s | Child’s | Widow’s | Widow’s current Parent’s 
ae | A SE 
region an 2 Num- | Monthly | Num- | Monthly | Num-| Monthly | Num- | Monthly | Num-'Monthly| Num-| Monthly | Num-| Month. 
ber | amount | ber | amount | ber | amount | ber | amount | ber | amount| ber | amount | ber a ‘ 
un 
| 
a 691, 617 $12,574,323 313, 484 |$7, 198, 998 [88, 828 |$1, 085, 543/185, 720 's2, 206, 304 |28, 966 |$584, 354 |71, 574 |$1, 399, 431 | 3, 045 | $39, 693 
Region I: a 
onnecticut - _......--- 12,659 | 244,388 | 5,635 136, 603 | 1, 806 23,043 | 3,039 39, 951 823 | 17, 269 | 1, 300 | 26,726 | 5 796 
BEGGS. .......-.2------ 5, 919 101,427 | 3,030 63, 615 877 10,132 | 1,255 13, 962 260 4, 993 471 8, 418 | 26 307 
Massachusetts__...---- 33,653 | 650,192 | 16, 551 391, 437 | 5,082 64,773 | 7,062 92,740 | 1,870 | 38,850 | 2,971 60, 781 1I7| Lé6n 
New Hampshire...---- 4,142 72,853 | 2,248 48, 198 676 7, 618 756 8, 569 182 3, 421 269 4, 902 ll 145 
Rhode Island _-.....--- 5, 933 111, 529 | 2,987 68,795 | 989 12,021 | 1,097 13, 814 370 | 7,397 | 467 9,177; @B 325 
Vement waccecescosce- 2, 422 42,785 | 1,232 26, 982 361 4, 534 6, 064 101 1, O84 191 3, 450 | 3 35 
m IT: | 
ew vot enideswimise 92,997 | 1,815,729 | 46,875 | 1, 108, 167 |13, 364 166, 571 | 18,958 | 255,640 | 4,404 | 90,147 | 8,991 189,476 | 405] 5,728 
n III: 

ware......-.------ 1, 781 33, 106 877 19,792 | 253 3, 020 397 5, 129 101 1,979 144 | 3, 077 9 109 
New Jersey _...-.------ 30, 680 611, 583 | 14, 546 358, 312 | 4, 464 58,074 | 6,772 92,033 | 1,713 | 36,016 | 3,060 5,387 | 125) 1,761 
Pennsylvania__.-.------ 71, 367 | 1,320, 580 | 31, 421 737, 9, 548 118,007 | 18,928 | 239,791 | 3,348 7,089 | 7, 78: 153,643 | 339 | 4,458 

istrict of Columbia_-| 2,942 54,906 | 1,320 31,210 | 320 4, 007 831 10,245 | 147] 3,018| 318 6, 349 | 6 | 7 

land. ......------| 9,977 175, 837 | 4,330 95, 554 | 1, 153 13, 566 | 2, 869 35, 393 520 | 10,158 | 1,049 20, 446 56 | 70 
North Carolina. --..- -| 12, 438 171,757 | 4,108 77, 977 gs4 9,820 | 5,47 53, 713 279 4,955 | 1, 526 24,527) 66] 765 
Virginia. .......-------| 11, 538 173,014 | 4,022 82,549 | 963 10, 569 | 4, 670 48,246 | 341 6,375 | 1,471 24, 433 71 842 
West Vieginia Lybokonen 11, 760 190,716 | 3,824 84, 443 | 1,011 11,765 | 5,081 60, 565 7 5,131 | 1,518 28, 086 59 | 78 

mv: 
entucky.......... _.-| 11,477 | 176,245 | 4,221 87, 482 | 1,137 12,488 | 4,307 46,780 | 362| 6,868 | 1,303 21, 967 s7| as 
Michigan__.-.- - 28, 638 531, 384 | 11,278 266, 032 | 3, 523 43,847 | 9, 082 122,306 | 1,233 | 25,387 | 3,418 72,380} 104] 1,439 
r) Nguecone---- 44,914 854, 928 | 20, 521 490, 482 | 6, 471 82,019 | 11,118 144,131 | 2,197 | 45,191 | 4,432 90, 775 175 | 2, 330 
n VI: 

a 47, 701 927,076 | 22, 635 543, 882 | 6, 534 82,634 | 11,444 153, 531 | 2,092 | 42,847 4,793 | 101,311 203 | 2,871 
Indiana. --..-.-.---- --| 18, 775 337, 8, 557 192, 900 | 2, 703 31,866 | 4,895 61, 416 750 | 14,522 | 1,807 35,588 | 63 772 
W teovaet i dneeeteon 15,417 | 202,805 | 7,293 172, 106 | 2, 408 29,931 | 3,469 45, 159 730 | 15,081 | 1, 463 29,826) 5 702 

ee 10, 261 147,308 | 3,579 70, 814 8,493 | 4,145 41, 112 209 3, 578 | 1,451 22,989 | 63 731 
Florida. .-.....--- 10, 582 185,044 | 5,079 116, 113 | 1,341 16,729 | 2,920 30, 292 282 5,662 | 937 15, 958 23 290 
aN 10, 072 142,857 | 3, 459 67, 935 74 328 | 4,248 40,749 | 263 5,041 | 1,242 20, 085 66 719 
M ppl 4, 089 55,154 | 1,476 27,316 | 301 2,969 | 1,631 14, 590 o4 1, 693 547 8,180} 40 406 
South Carolina. -....-. 6, 624 87,601 | 1,910 600 | 426 4,404 | 3,153 29, 546 146 2, 454 we 14, 094 | 7 503 
Tennessee. ------------ 10, 203 150,458 | 3,781 74,767 | 912 9,581 | 3,914 39, 764 267 4,947 | 1, 258 20, 613 71 786 
Region VIII: 
9, 216 160,018 | 4,621 98,357 | 1,452 16,456 | 2,015 24, 072 7 6, 361 759 14, 367 32 405 
M ee ahaaanh 10, 646 205,824 | 5, 255 125, 239 | 1, 19,983 | 2,360 30, 647 408 8, 640 | 1,005 20, 851 33 44 
Nebraska. ------- 3, 623 62, 935 1, 803 38, 586 6, 067 S28 9, 748 130 2, 542 298 5, 679 25 313 
North Dakota... ----- 925 15, 746 409 8, 821 104 1, 163 266 3, 061 26 521 118 2, 156 | 2 4 
South Dakota. --..... 1, 223 21, 569 562 12, 455 168 2, 068 326 3, 885 49 9s 116 2, 158 2 | 2 
Region IX: } 
Rial 4, 470 63,373 | 1,773 33,106 | 393 3,949 | 1,622 15, 587 102 1, 772 563 8,753} 17] 206 
_acesen---------| 6,071] 103,603 | 2,870 61, 239 9,218 | 1, 534 17,608 | 217| 4,079| 592 11,029; 2] 30 
Missouri_---------- 16,616 | 303,503 | 8,227 184, 662 | 2,379 28, 504 | 3,725 45, 583 758 | 15,199 | 1,439 28, 344 88} 1,121 
Oklahoma. .---- 5, 729 96,366 | 2,273 50, 256 6, 293 1, 994 22, 979 129 2, 420 776 14, 259 | 12 150 
xX: 
7,799 119,505 | 2,965 58,923 | 645 6,675 | 2,836 30, 478 235 | 4,458 | 1,061 18, 285 57 686 
18, 005 412 8, 450 950 523 5, 321 25 487 164 2, 710 7 | 7 
309,104 | 7,401 153, 108 | 1,701 18,702 | 7,279 ‘ | 7 8, 668 | 2, 642 47, 456 95 | 1,087 
95,057 | 2,533] 57,906] 649 7,807 | 1, 282 15,642} 168| 3,439; 514| 9,973 15} 200 
29, 219 783 16,888 | 166 1, 903 522 | 6,116; 48 911 | 180 3, 297 8 104 
39, 039 971 22, 558 232 2, 906 5R8 7, 369 | 91/| 1,430; 29 4,154 ” 122 
44, 068 901 20, 835 256 3, 142 962} 11,941 70} 1,407! 342 6, 682 5 61 
14, 978 401 8, 964 63 | 717 263 | 3, 179 19 | 377 | 88 1, 681 4 60 
33,218 | 725) 16,354) 162)  2,02%4| 810 9,388} 40/ 806) 3) 4,545 8 101 
807,179 | 21, 494 509, 657 | 5,263 | 66,949 | 8,955 118, 552 | 1,599 | 33,167 | 3,608 76, 419 175 | 2,435 
8,623 | | 207 4, 899 19 262 132} 2276| '12| '262| ° 44 872 4 52 
111,338 | 3, 157 70, 736 797 9,538 | 1,341 16, 093 21) 4,776) 510 9, 821 28 374 
212,073 | 5,855 | 136,957 | 1,458 18,055 | 2296] 29,401} 413] 8,456 | 924) = 18,721 36 483 
erritories: | | 
Alaska... -....... 183 3, 583 100 2, 440 11 | 132 58 732; 1 | 2| 12 244 1 10 
Hawaii. .........- .-| 2,208 34, 689 937 19, 099 92 | 1, 056 934 10, 284 2 470 | 213 3, 729 4 51 
i 206 | 3, 382 | a 1, 257 23 209 79 949 7 147 32 | 602 11 128 
1 Represents total benefits awarded after adjustment for subsequent adjustment for deductions required under secs. 203 and 907 
changes in number and amount of benefits and terminations, cumulative 2 As of Dec. 31, 1942. 


from January 1940 when monthly benefits were first payable, but without 
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beneficiary and type of benefit, December 31, 1942 


[Corrected to Mar. 30, 1943] 


Table 5.—Number and monthly amount of benefits in force in current-payment status,' by State of residence * of 





Social Security Board 





724 | 


region and State | Num- 
ber 
Total 59R, 342 
? 
Region I: 
Gonnectic ut 10, 
Maine .-. 4, 938 
Massachusetts 28, 620 
New Hampshire 2,434 
Rhode Island__--- 4, 974 
Vermont... .. 1, 997 
Region II: | 
ew York 79, 893 
Region III: } 
Delaware 1, 539 
New Jersey 26, 471 
ey ania 63, 094 | 
Region I | 
District of Columbia | 2,577 
Maryland | 8,732 
North Carolina | 11,084 
Virginia | 10, 187 
West Virginia 10, 835 
Region V: 
Kentucky 10, 415 
Michigan 24, 565 
Ohio 38, 682 
jon VI: 
Illinois 41, 028 
Indiana 16, 441 
Wisconsin _. 13, 527 
Region VII 
Alabama 9, 206 
Florida... 9, 227 
Georgia 8, 041 
Mississippi 3, 527 
South Carolina 5, 905 
Tennessee 8, 095 
Region VIII 
Iowa 7,979 
Minnesota 9, 332 
Nebraska 3, 079 
North Dakota 807 
South Dakota 1, 074 
Region IX 
Arkansas 3, 993 
Kansas 5, 288 
Missouri 14, 236 
Oklahoma 5, 013 
Region X 
Louisiana 6, 820 
New Mexico | 1,066 
Texas 17, 207 
Region XI: | 
Colorado 4, 366 
Idaho 1, 425 
Montana 1, 798 
Utah 2, 187 
W yoming 720 
Region XII 
Arizona 1, 769 
California 34, 216 
Nevada 391 
Oregon 4, 762 
Washington & 916 
Territories 
Alaska... 147 
Hawaii 1, 006 
Foreign 197 


Total 


Monthly 
amount 











$10,781,532 |260, 129 


206, 945 
84, 410 
552, 938 
59, 816 
93, 976 
| 34,857 


, 557, 986 
28, 281 
528, 221 
, 162, 237 


47, 874 
153, 864 
150, 764 
151, 330 
| 174, 168 


157, 617 
450, 421 
727, 192 


792, 373 
292, 977 
253, 819 


131, 702 
161, 000 
123, 666 
45, 523 
76, 114 


‘ 
A 
83 


eR 
+3 
oe) 


102, 843 
15, 562 
266, 890 


n™ 
t 


29, 008 
665, 053 

6, 995 
86, 111 
169, 331 
































Primary Wife's Child’s Widow’s Widow’s current Parent’s 

Num- | Monthly | Num-|Monthly} Num- | Monthly |Num- |Monthly| Num-| Monthly | Num-|Monthl 

ber amount ber |amount| ber amount ber | amount] ber amount ber | amoun' 
$5, 988, 797 |76, 634 |s040, 782 |172, 505 |$2, 111,919 |28, 631 |$576, 946 [57,435 |$1, 123,838 | 3,008 | $39, 250 

4, 691 114,350 | 1,548 | 19,870 | 2,664 35, 342 813 | 17,029 952 19, 558 56 7% 

2, 393 50, 823 745 8,740 | 1,141 12, 820 257 4, 928 376 6, 792 26 307 

13, 640 324,938 | 4,337 | 55,739 | 6,355 84, 204 | 1,848 | 38,437 | 2,324 47, 929 116 1, 601 
1, 822 38, 995 565 6, 384 667 7, 535 179 3, 344 190 3, 413 ll 145 
2, 466 57, 242 823 | 10, 132 941 11, 959 364 7, 232 357 7, 086 23 325 

956 20, 943 286 3, 442 491 5, 583 100 1, 972 161 2, 882 3 35 

39, 160 932.013 |11, 431 | 143, 488 | 17, 441 236, 646 | 4,354 | 89,057 | 7,108 151, 140 399 5, 642 

735 16, 536 221 2, 646 369 4, 802 101 1, 979 104 Pi 209 9 109 

12, 260 305, 066 | 3, 866 50,878 | 6,185 84, 507 | 1,690 35, 461 | 2,345 50, 548 125 1,761 

26, 879 633, 307 | 8, 425 | 104, 852 | 17, 562 223, 250 3, 318 | 66,389 | 6,575 130, 024 335 4 415 
1, 105 26, 325 281 3, 551 772 9, 566 144 2, 960 269 5, 395 6 77 
3,712 82, 323 | 1,007 11, 962 2, 578 32, 001 517 10, 092 863 16, 778 55 708 
3, 492 65, 735 882 8,827 | 5,125 50, 525 27! 4,939 | 1,242 19, 984 65 754 
3, 343 68, 515 825 9,145 | 4,341 45, 047 338 6, 289 | 1,272 21, 227 68 807 
3, 338 73, 718 913 10, 623 4, 850 58, 003 265 5,090 | 1,410 , 008 59 726 
3, 619 74,905 | 1,026] 11,256 | 4,213 883 360 6, 827 | 1,142 19, 117 55 629 
9, 087 214,891 | 2,989 | 37,333 | 8, 480 114, 522 | 1,222} 25, 133 684 57, 126 103 1, 416 

16, 982 404, 502 | 5, 544 70, 244 | 10,392 135, 190 | 2,175 44,719 | 3,414 70, 207 175 2, 

18, 873 454, 730 | 5,645 71, 539 | 10, 535 142, 059 | 2,070 42,378 | 3,708 879 197 2, 788 
7, 235 163, 584 | 2,402 , 480 | 4,601 57, 963 7 14, 458 | 1,305 27, 731 62 761 
6, 148 144, 507 | 2,131 | 26,414 | 3,295 42, 993 722 | 14,940 | 1,177 24 173 54 702 
3, 080 60, 643 750 7,876 | 3,933 39, 029 208 3, 546 | 1, 263 19, 887 62 721 
4, 244 98,591 | 1,173 | 14,902 | 2,726 28, 382 276 5, 519 785 13, 316 23 290 
2, 904 55, 967 692 7,160 | 4,008 38, 497 262 5,015 | 1,009 16, 308 66 719 
1, 124 20, 125 240 2,310 | 1,553 13, 966 04 1, 693 476 7,023 40 406 
1, 603 30, 390 378 3,879 | 2,975 27, 852 143 2, 385 759 11, 105 47 503 
3, 112 60, 772 778 8,127 | 3,715 37, 842 265 4,885 | 1, 17, 302 69 765 
3, 846 81,960 | 1,279 | 14,563 | 1,877 22, 491 336 6, 344 609 11, 703 32 405 
4, 416 105, 381 | 1,305 | 17,615 250 29, 300 400 8, 433 838 17, 550 33 404 
1, 457 30, 988 464 1 769 9, 076 128 2, 489 237 4, 537 24 303 

331 7, 167 88 258 2,977 26 521 102 1, 862 2 24 
460 10, 186 150 1, 839 316 3,770 49 981 97 , 808 2 22 
1,495 | 27,972] 341] 3,454] 1,548 14,938} 100| 1,752] 492 7, 628 17 206 
2, 421 | 51, 761 733 8,159 | 1,450 16, 776 211 3, 959 444 8, 375 29 340 
6, 808 153, 110 | 2,016 | 24,288 | 3,452 42, 455 747 | 14,943 | 1,125 22, 196 88 1, 121 
1, 882 41, 858 465 5,384] 1, 21, 820 128 , 407 638 11, 700 12 159 
2,304 47,682] 6551 ; 6, 733 2, 659 28,597} 231| 4,351 | 929 15, 805 56 676 
336 | 6, 824 66 489 5, 005 25 487 143 2, 365 7 87 
6,125 | 126,028 | 1,514] 16, 688 6, 825 75,300 | 461 &, 537 | 2, 188 39, 290 ow 1,077 
2, 068 | 47,019 | 548 6,705 | 1,191 14, 665 164 &, 345 380 7, 390 15 200 
603 12,894} 141 1, 602 486 5, 670 48 911 139 2, 570 s 104 
787 18, 439 198 2, 531 545 6, 887 88 1, 853 171 3, 389 y 122 
720 16, 733 218 2, 696 901 11, 245 66 1, 327 277 5, 350 5 61 
325 7, 308 54 627 245 2 19 377 73 1, 387 4 60 
603 | 13,588 | 141 1, 768 777 9, 012 40 200 3, 733 8 101 
17, 145 407,119 | 4,451 | 56,817 | 8, 259 109, 843 | 1,569 | 32, 5809 2, 618 56, 261 174 2, 424 
157 | 3, 662 18 250 164 2, 049 12 | 262 36 720 4 52 

2, 312 | 52,118 597 7,217 | 1,215 14, 586 235 | 4,620 376 7, 207 27 363 
4, 525 | 105, 279 1,191 | 14,785 | 2,077 26, 659 410 | 8,374 677 13, 751 36 483 
75 | 1, 833 | 8 | 92 53 | 672 1 25 10 217 0 0 
787 | 15,911} 82 937 824 9, 153 21 410 188 3, 295 4 51 
48 151; 22] 238 79 mo} 7] M7) 32 602 9 107 




















! Represents benefits in force which are subject to no deduction from cur- 
rent month’s benefit 


Bulletin, May 1943 


or only to deduction of fixed amount which is less than 


2 As of Dec. 31, 1942. 


current month’s benefit. 
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Estimates of Employers, Workers, and Taxable 
Wages, Fourth Quarter, 1942 


An estimated 45.0 million workers received tax- 
able wages at some time during 1942 in employ- 
ment covered by old-age and survivors insurance, 
the largest number in any year since the beginning 
of the program (table 7). Taxable wages in 1942 
are estimated at $53.2 billion, substantially more 
than in any other year and double the amount in 
1938. Both the number of workers and amount of 
taxable wages increased at a slower pace in 1942, 
however, than they had in the preceding year, 
when the civilian economy was being rapidly con- 
verted to a war economy. Nevertheless, the 1942 
rise in average taxable wages, which reached $1,181 
in that year, was sharper than the increase for 
1941 because taxable pay rolls increased faster 
than the number of covered workers. Longer 
hours of work, overtime pay, increased wage rates, 
and the shifting of workers from low-wage to high- 
wage industries all contributed to increase average 
earnings of covered workers in 1942. 

The estimated number of employers reporting 
taxable wages reached a peak of 2,301,000 in 
April-June 1942, but declined to 2,267,000 in 
July-September and to 2,182,000 in October—De- 
cember. This was the first time under the program 
that the number of reporting employers declined in 
either the third or fourth quarter, and the drop 
probably reflected curtailment of civilian goods 
and shortages of both labor and materials. The 
increases in the average number of workers per 
employer, which started in 1941, continued 
undiminished through 1942: 


Average number of workers per 


employer 
1988 1989 1940 1941 1042 
First quarter 13.9 13.2 129 13.6 143 
Second quarter 13.5 13.4 13.0 14.2 16.0 
Third quarter 13.7 13.5 13.5 14.9 16.3 
Fourth quarter 13.8 13.6 141 148 17.4 


Both the number of workers and the amount of 
taxable wages reached new high levels in the last 
quarter of 1942. Average taxable wages were lower 
than in the first three quarters, however, partly be- 


cause the taxable amount (the first $3,000) of 
wages had already been reported for many workers. 

Many of the figures presented here represent 
substantial revisions from those appearing in 
earlier issues of the Bulletin. 


Table 7.—Estimated number of employers and workers 
and estimated amount of taxable wages included 
under the old-age and survivors insurance program, 
by specified period, 1937-42 ! 

[Corrected to May 1, 1943] 


























von with inieanes 
taxable wages axable wages ° 
Employ-| ; 
ene fe (in thousands) 
porting 
Calendar year and quarter penny On test | 
data day or | Total | Total | Aver- 
sands) last during | (in mil-| age 
ss : pay | period‘) lions) | worker 
roll? | 
1937 (6) | = 32, 671 |$29, 397 $900 
1938 oO | 31, 224 | 26, 193 839 
1939 (6) | 33, 162. | 29, 157 879 
1940 (6) 35, 334 | 32,873 930 
1941 (®) 40,820 | 41, 959 1,028 
1942 (8) | 45,049 | 53, 105 1, 181 
1938 
January-March 1, 809 | 23,000 | 25,008 | 6,445 258 
April-June , 1,860 | 23,000 | 25,132 6, 521 259 
July-September 1,892 | 23,800 | 25,975 | 6,503 250 
October-December 1,916 | 23,600 | 26,526 | 6,724 253 
193 | | 
January-March oll 1,927 | 24,500 | 25,473 | 7,030 276 
April-June 2,001 | 25,300 | 26,873 7, 210 268 
July-September 2,051 | 26,100 | 27,668 | 7, 486 271 
October-December 2,094 | 25,700 | 28, 489 7, 431 261 
1940 | 
January-March 2,090 | 26,300 | 27,0290 | 8,063 298 
April-June 2,165 | 27,400 | 28,055 8, 118 289 
July-September 2,197 | 28,800 | 29,604 8,122 274 
October-Decem ber 2,210 | 29,400 | 31,131 8, 570 275 
1941 
January-March 2, 204 () 30,068 | 9, 587 319 
April-June 2,283 | (3) | 32,474! 10,361 319 
July-September 2, 323 (@) | 34.687 | 10,897 314 
October-December 2,327 | (® | 34,300 | 11,114 323 
1942 | 
January-Marc’ | 2,286] () | 32,722/| 12,229 374 
April-June 2, 301 (8) 34, 556 | 13,119 3380 
July-September } 2, 267 (3) | 36,931 | 13,820 374 
October-December | 2,182 | ) | 37, 875 | 14, 027 370 
| | 





1 Data subject to revision. 

? Number corresponds to number of employer returns. A return may re- 
late to more than 1 establishment if employer operates severai separate estab- 
lishments but reports for concern as a whole. 

’ Data for 1940 represent workers on pay roll for last pay period of quarter; 
prior to 1940, data represent workers on last working day or last pay roll of 
quarter. Revised estimates for 1938-40 and estimates for 1941 and 1942 will be 
published in the August issue of the Bulletin. 

* Adjusted for duplication 1 | from recording of wages of some workers 
under more than 1 account on the basis of multiple accounts discovered 
through Jan. 15, 1942. 

5 Unadjusted for nontaxable wages erroneously reported, or for wages not 
counted in determining insurance benefit. All wages over $3,000 a year paid 
to a worker by a single employer are not taxable. Beginning with 1940 all 
wages in excess of $3,000 a year received by any one worker are excluded in 
benefit computations. 

6 Not available. 


Operations Under the Railroad Retirement Act* 


Payments certified to the Secretary of the 
Treasury for railroad retirement and survivor 





*Prepared by the Office of Director of Research, Railroad Retirement 
Board, in collaboration with the Bureau of Research and Statistics, Social 
Security Board. 
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benefits totaled $10.9 million in March (table 1 and 
chart 1). Monthly benefits in force at the end of 
the month accounted for $10.2 million, and lump- 
sum death benefits certified during the month for 
$414,000; retroactive payments for benefits newly 
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Chart 1.—Railroad retirement: Amount of net benefit 
payments certified to the Secretary of the Treasury, 
by class of benefit, by month, July 1937-March 1943 
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certified or recertified, less cancelations and repay- 
ments of excessive amounts certified in previous 
months, made up the remainder. The total for all 
types of monthly benefits has shown a gradual 
increase since the beginning of the retirement 
system. Although payments of lump-sum death 
benefits are subject to relatively large monthly 
fluctuations, the amounts have increased from 
year to year. Retroactive payments, on the other 
hand, are considerably smaller than in earlier 
years, as the length of time between the date the 
benefit becomes payable and the date it is first 
certified has gradually been shortened. 

From the beginning of retirement operations, 
payments amounting to $654 million have been 
made for 173,000 employee annuities, 48,600 pen- 
7,200 death- 


sions, 3,700 survivor annuities, 
benefit annuities, and 65,700 lump-sum death 
benefits. 


Employee annuities.—During March the Board 
received 1,708 applications for employee annuities, 
the largest number since October 1941, and 25 
percent more than the average for the first 8 
months of the fiscal year. Inactive applications— 
those which will not become payable for at least a 
month after filing—accounted for part of the 
increase when they rose from 36 to 40 percent of 
the total number received. 

Certifications in March numbered 1,190, one of 
the lowest figures recorded for any single month 
since the passage of the 1937 act. The monthly 
average for the fiscal year through February was 
1,344. Reported deaths of employee annuitants, 
which averaged 781 for the first 8 months of the 
fiscal year, numbered 852 in March. Benefits in 
force at the end of the month rose to 130,312, or 
314 more than in February. 

Pensions.—Deaths of 287 pensioners reported to 
the Board in March reduced the number on the 
rolls to 25,101. Deaths have terminated 48 per- 
cent of the pensions transferred from the private 
rolls of the railroads since July 1, 1937. 

Survivor payments.—Certifications of survivor 
and death-benefit annuities constitute a very small 
portion of the total volume of certifications; only 
41 of the former and 65 of the latter were certified 
in March. Terminations totaled 7 and 72, respec- 
tively, bringing the number of survivor annuities 
in force at the end of the month to 3,318 and the 
number of death-benefit annuities to 583. 

New certifications of lump-sum death benefits 
during March totaled 1,169, at an average pay- 
ment of $356.92. For the first 8 months of 
1942-43, these benefits averaged 1,154 per month 
at $329.29. 


Table 1.—Railroad retirement: Annuities and pensions in force and net benefit payments certified to the Secretary 
of the Treasury, by class of benefit, March 1943 ' 





Total 





| 
Period and action = 


Employee annuities 


Death-benefit an- 
nuities? 


Pensions to former si ; 
| carrier pensioners Survivor annuities 

















In force as of Feb. 28, 1943_. 159, 260 |$10, 210,781 | 


During March 1943: 





Initial certifications - 1, 206 | 83, 146 | 1,190 

Terminations by death (deduct)... _____. 1, 218 | 74, 732 | 852 
In force as of Mar. 31, 1943__...............-..- 159, 314 | 10,219,969 | 130,312 
Total payments (net) > REO ee ree =e - |? 10, 940, 420 Saale 


Number | Amount | Number | Amount [Number | Amount 


129, 998 | $8, 585, 679 | 


le 
zs 
| 
} 
a 








Number Amount | Number Amount 

25, 391 | $1, 498, 715 3,284 | $105, 274 587 $21, 111 

79, 572 | 0 | 0 41 | 1, 140 65 2, 433 

55, 983 287 16, 000 7 | 211 | 72 2 537 

8, 610, 051 25, 101 1, 482, 580 3, 318 106, 217 | 583 21. 119 

tf ees 1 67, 708 | sel ek 28, 926 
| | 





1 For definitions of classes of benefit, see the Bulletin, October 1942, p. 25 
Data for initial certifications are for period in which payment was certified, 
not for period in which it began to accrue. Data for terminations by death 
are for od in which notice of death was received, not for period in which 

died. In-force data re sepoeent certifications less terminations by 
death; they are adjusted for recertifications, reinstatements, and terminations 
for reasons other t death (suspension, return to service, recovery from dis- 
ability, commutation to lump-sum payment). Certifications are re 
on an accounting-month basis ended on approximately the 20th, terminations 
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are reported through the 10th, and total payments are on calendar-month 
basis. Cents omitted. 

2 In a few cases, payments are made to more than 1 survivor on account of 
death of 1 individu ; such payments are counted as single items. Termi- 
nations include those by death and by expiration of 12-month period for 
which death-benefit annuities are payable; nearly al] terminations are of 
latter type. 

* Includes $414,447 for lump-sum death benefits. 
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Income payments to individuals amounted to continues to be relatively steady. Dividends and 
1e of $11.5 billion in March, 2 percent above February _ interest changed only slightly and were still more 
onth payments but 29 percent above those in March than 5 percent below levels of a year ago. 
thly 1942 (table 1). As usual, the increase was con- Direct and work relief payments amounted to 
was centrated in two segments of the total, compensa- $88 million, a decrease of almost 50 percent from 
nts, tion of employees and entrepreneurial income. a year ago. Payments under the work relief 
the These two types of payments accounted for 91 programs, amounting to $11 million, were about 
s in percent of all payments this month as compared _one-seventh of such payments in March 1942. 
, or with 87 percent a year ago. The decline indicates the rapidity with which the 

Compensation of employees, which amounted programs are being liquidated. 

1 to to $8.0 billion, was $2 billion or 34 percent above Social insurance and related payments, which a 
the the level a year ago. On an annual basis, com- year ago were at approximately the same level 
er- pensation of employees was at a level of $96 as total relief payments, this March exceeded 
ate billion a year, considerably more than total in- _ relief payments by more than $50 million; they 
come payments for any year of record prior to amounted to $141 million, 14 percent below the 
vor 1942. amount last March. The decrease results from 
all The continued rise in entrepreneurial income, the fact that the decrease in unemployment com- 
aly net rents, and royalties brought the March total pensation offset the rapid increase in workmen’s 
ed to $2.4 billion. The rise reflects primarily the compensation benefits and more steady rise in 
2C- increase in farm income, since nonfarm income payments under the retirement systems. 
es of , 
Table 1.—Income payments in the continental United States, by specified period, 1936-43 ' 
1e 
[In millions; data corrected to May 7, 1943] 
ts | Entrepreneurial! Public aid Social insur- 
Compensa- | ‘+ | Dividends , 
“ Calendar year and month Total tion of income, net and ance and Veterans 
y employees ! rents, and interest related bonus 
of _—— royalties Work relief * | Direct relief} payments * 
h 1936 $68, 024 $40, 027 $13, 003 $9, 785 $2, 155 $672 $955 $1, 427 
1937... 72, 365 44, 689 14, 162 9, 891 1, 639 836 1, 020 
Sara 66, 135 40, 845 12, 369 8, 233 2, 094 1, 529 57 
1939. - 70, 829 43, 906 13, 441 8, 891 1, 870 1, 071 1, 616 34 
1940 76, 472 48, 309 14, 484 9, 175 1, 577 1, 098 1, 801 2B 
y 1941. _. in 92. 229 60, 356 18, 139 9, 653 1, 213 1, 312 1, 737 19 
1942 115, 479 79, 522 23, 145 9, 331 586 1, 061 1, 823 ul 
. 1942 
March 8, 928 6, 026 1, 769 799 75 94 164 1 
April 9, 149 6, 195 1, 843 792 68 92 158 1 
ji ay 9, 258 6, 329 1, 840 739 58 89 152 1 
June 9, 486 6, 550 1, 858 784 53 87 153 1 
July 9, 652 6, 716 1, 874 772 45 86 158 1 
f August 9, 844 6, 858 1, 946 766 35 86 152 1 
Septem ber 9, 954 6, 950 1, 981 761 30 85 146 1 
I October 10, 230 7,173 2 045 757 26 85 143 1 
November 10, 601 7, 431 2, 169 755 “ 84 137 1 
3 December 10, 847 7, 604 2, 246 752 2B 84 138 1. 
’ 1943 
5 January ‘ aul 11,017 7,7 2, 236 751 19 &3 139 1 
February RNA 11; 256 7, 940 2, 330 751 15 81 139 ® 
March iataiaal 1i, 488 8, 056 2, 448 754 ll 77 141 1 
1 i 
; 1 Compensation of employees; entrepreneurial income, net rents, and general assistance, value of food stamps issued by Food Distribution Admin- 
royalties; and dividends and interest adjusted for seasonal variation. istration under food stamp plan, and subsistence payments certified by Farm 
2 Wage and salary payments minus deductions for employee contributions Security Administration through June 1942. 
to social insurance and related programs. Includes industrial pensions, ‘ Payments under programs of old-age and survivors insurance, railroad 
payments to members of the armed forces, and Government portion of pay- retirement, Federal, State, and loca] retirement, veterans’ pensions, work- 
ments to dependents of members of the armed forces. men’s compensation, State unemployment compensation, and railroad 
+ Earnings of persons employed by NYA, WPA, and CCC. Excludes unemployment insurance. 
earnings of persons employed on other Federal agency projects financed * Less than $500,000. 
from emergency funds; such earnings are included in compensation of ? 
employees. Source: U. 8. Department of Commerce, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
‘ Payments to recipients under 3 special] public assistance programs and Commerce. 
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Chart 1.—Payments under selected social insurance 
and related programs, January 1938—March 1943 
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Estimated Pay Rolls in Covered Employment, 
Fourth Quarter, 1942 


Total wages and salaries in the fourth quarter 
of 1942 amounted to $23.7 billion, almost 35 
percent more than in the last quarter of 1941. 
The increase has been largely concentrated in 
wages and salaries paid in war industries and in 
the Federal Government. Thus, of the $19.3 
billion increase over 1941, $9.2 billion was ac- 
counted for. by the rise in wages and salaries paid 
in manufacturing industries and $5.2 billion was 
due to the increase in the Federal Government 
pay roll, including military pay. These two 
classifications, which together represented 42 per- 
cent of all wages in 1941, accounted for 50 percent 
of the 1942 total. 

Pay rolls of $17.0 billion covered by the old-age 
and survivors insurance program were 28 percent 
above the amount for the fourth quarter of 1941. 
The proportion of wages and salaries covered by 
the program reached a peak in the last half of 
1941, when they comprised slightly more than 
75 percent of all wages and salaries. Since that 
time, additions to the armed forces have caused 
total pay rolls to increase faster than covered 
pay rolls, with a resultant decrease in the pro- 
portion covered. By March, the proportion had 
dropped below 72 percent. Wages received by 
employees in the railroad industry, who are 
covered under the Railroad Retirement Act, 
amounted to $895 million in the last quarter of 
1942, an increase of 14 percent over the com- 
parable quarter of 1941. The ratio of railroad 
wages to all wages and salaries declined to 3.8 
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percent, continuing the decline which occurred 
throughout 1942. 

Most of the wages and salaries paid for em. 
ployment covered under the old-age and survivors 
insurance program are also covered by the State 


Table 2.—Estimated pay rolls in employment covered 
by selected social insurance and retirement programs 
in relation to all wages and salaries, by specified 
period, 1937-42 


| Pay rolls covered | Pay rolls covered by 
by retirement unemployment ip- 
} programs # surance programs! 


All wages . . —— 


Period | and | : - 

| salaries! | Old-age Rail- State un Railroad 

and sur- |road re-) “™Ploy unem- 
vivors tire- an ~~ ployment 
insurance? ment ¢ sation # |/2Suranceé 

Amount (in millions 
Calendar year: * 0 
1937 $45,053 | $32,532 $2, 265 (? $2, 265 
1938 41, 247 28, 635 2, 010 $246, 200 2, 010 
1939 44, 313 31, 488 2, i49 2¥, 069 2, 149 
1940 48, 771 35, 652 2, 272 32, 450 2, 272 
1941 | 60, 957 45, 645 2, 685 42, 146 2, 685 
1942 | 8&0, 293 58, 208 3, 337 53, 979 3, 337 
1941 

Jan.-Mar 13, 184 9, 736 54 &, 955 a | 
Apr.-June 14,620 | 10,844 632 9, 993 632 
July-Sept | 15,576 11, 708 in 10, 861 684 

Oct.-Dee 17, 577 13, 265 TRS 12, 337 7 

1042 

Jan.—-Mar 16,942 | 12, 44€ 762 11, 5i¢ 7 
Apr.-June 18, 959 13, 778 816 2, 74 816 
July-Sept 20, 741 15, 040 sO 13, 904 RA4 
Oct.-Dee 23, 651 16, 950 8U5 15, 722 wYS 


Percent of all wages and salaries 


Calendar year: 
1937 100.0 72.2 5.0 ’ 5.0 
1938 100.0 69.4 4.9 63. 5 49 
1939 “ 100. 0 71.1 4.8 65. 6 48 
1940 100.0 73.1 4.7 HH. 5 4.7 
1941 100. 0 74.9 4.4 69.1 44 
1942 100.0 72.5 4.2 67.2 4.2 
1941 i 
Jan.-Mar 100. 0 73.9 44 67.9 44 
Apr.-June 100. 0 74.2 4.3 68. 4 4.3 
July-Sept 100.0 75.7 44 69.7 44 
Oct.-Dee 100.0 75.5 4.5 70.2 4.5 
1042 
Jan.-Mar 100.0 73.4 H 68.0 45 
Apr.-June 100.0 72.7 4.3 67.2 4.3 
July-Sept 100. 0 72. 5 4.2 67.5 4.2 
Oct .-Dee 100.0 | 71.7 3.8 66 2.8 


1 Data from Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. Quarterly data 
have been adjusted to correct for distribution of bonus payments. Represents 
estimated wages and salaries paid in cash and in kind in continental United 
States and, in addition, Army and Navy pay rolls in al] other areas. Includes 
employee contributions to social insurance and retirement programs. Because 
estimates of all wages and salaries are built up by industry groups, amount in 
covered and noncovered employment cannot be determined precisely. While 
the estimated amount in covered employment included within this total 
differs from pay rolls in covered employment as given in this table, the 
difference is so small that it does not invalidate relationship of covered pay 
rolls to total. Commerce estimates relate to calendar quarters; estimates 
for pay rolls covered by old-age and survivors insurance, railroad retirement, 
and unemployment compensation relate to pay periods ended in calendar 
quarters. 

2 Includes data for Alaska and Hawaii. Pay roll in these two territories 
covered by State unemployment compensation programs has ranged from 
$18 million to $72 million per quarter. 

4 Represents taxable wages plus estimated nontaxable wages in excess of 
$3,000 earned in employment covered by program. Series revised 

‘ Represents taxable wages plus nontaxable wages in excess of $300 per 
month. 

5 Represents taxable wages plus nontaxable wages earned in employment 
covered by program; excludes earnings of railroad workers covered by 
State laws through June 1939. Data for 1942 estimated. 

§ Estimated for 1937-June 1939 when railroad workers were covered by State 
unemployment compensation laws. 

’ Not available. 
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irred unemployment compensation programs, and all amounted to $80.3 million, an increase of slightly 
the wages paid for employment in the railroad more than 1 percent above February payments 
em- industry are covered by both the Railroad Retire- —_ and a decline of about one-fourth from last year’s 
Vors ment Act and the Railroad Unemployment In- level. Retirement, disability, and survivor pay- 
tate surance Act. Under the State unemployment ments amounting to $68.5 million were distributed 
compensation laws, pay rolls in the fourth quarter among 1.8 million recipients of monthly payments 
er ° "7 > : : “wT 
od increased 27 percent over the corresponding and 18,300 recipients of lump-sum payments; 
rams . — ° cane, 
ified quarter of 1941 and represented 66.5 percent of 184,000 individuals received $10.9 million under 
total pay rolls; this latter figure represents a the two unemployment insurance programs. Dur- 
- decrease of 1 percent from the third quarter of | ing the past year total payments increased or 
y by 1942 and of almost 4 percent from the fourth decreased in accordance with changes in unem- 
mel quarter of 1941. ployment insurance payments. March was the 
Social I 1 Related P first month in which a decrease in unemployment 
road cial insurance ane elatec ayments . . . . 
m- : insurance payments did not cause a decline in the 
ment ° ° 
ances March payments under the selected social insur- total. 
-— ance and related programs included in table 3 Monthly retirement and disability payments 
¥; Table 3.—Payments under selected social insurance and related programs, by specified period, 1936-43 ' 
2, 265 
, = [In thousands; data corrected to May 4, 1943] 
, 272 | 
, 685 Retirement, disability, and survivor payments | Unemployment 
, 337 Re- insurance payments 
584 ee ee 
, ellie | under } 
os “Gubiiy peomentet Survivor payments | Civil | 
785 _ ? ’ ¢ | Service) Rail- 
———-— - —— —- a neeeeeienmers: |’. a State ad 
> Calendar year ; , mis- | unem- 
_ ane pall A il Monthly Lump-sum came | ples. Ue- 
84 Rail. | Civil | Veter- ee employ-| -po¢q) | ment ploy- 
895 ecg pa esi Ad. Rail- | Veter- Rail- | Civil | Veter- fl ~~ ment 
= it * | Retire- Cm AC - | Social | road ans | Social| road | Serv ans | ~ eS = Insur- 
ry, | ment om- | MUNI | Secu- | Re- Ad- | Secu-| Re- ice | Ad- | A. § | ona ance 
, Act‘ re Png rity tire- | minis- | rity tire- | Com- | minis- | i 54 . Act 4 
— tion ® | Act? | ment | tra- | Act®| ment | mis- | tra- | "©" | 
Act ‘| tion * | Act ¢ | sion § | tion 1 | 
5.0 Sie) Soa cree Reel eth oo ee 
1.9 
8 1936 $461, 760 S458, 765 $683) $51, 630/$299, 001 $2) $99, 992 | $4,062) $3,395) $2, 864 $131 | 
7 1937 5, 143) 499, 532 40,001} 53, 604) 299, 660) | 444) 96,370) $1, 278) | 4, 401) 3, 684) & 678 2,132} 2, 132)__....- 
4 1938 972, 926| 575,814 96, 766| 56,118] 301, 277 | 1,383] 101, 492| 10,478) $291) 4,604) 3,405) 3, 326/303, 786) 393, 786|___.__ 
1.2 1939 1, 046, 005!) 608, 004 107, 282} 58, 331) 307, 512 | 1,451] 109, 192) 13, 895 1,926) 4,952) 3,553) 2, 846/455, 065) 429, 208) $5, 767 
1940 1; 191, 906) 654. 040/$21, 075) 114, 166] 62, 019] 317, 851| $7,784] 1, 448) 105, 696] 11,724] 2,497| 5,810] 3,960) 3, 277/534, 589) 518, 700) 15, 889 
4 1941 1, 090, 102) 726,631) 55,141! 119,913] 64,933) $20, 561] 25,454) 1, 559) 111, 799) 13, 328) 3, 421) 6, 170} 4,352) 4, 615)358, 856) 344,321) 14, 525 
.3 1942 1, 137, O74) 780, 364) 80, 304) 122, 806) 68,115) 325, 262) 41, 702) 1, 693) 111, 196) 15,034) 4,114) 6,108) 4,120) 6, 357/350, 353) 344, 6, 269 
4 1942 | 
5 March 108, 187) 63,436) 6,243) 10,223) 5,532) 26,661; 3, 109| 127! 9,173) 1 185} 206) 509 368 465) 44,286) 43,035) 1, 251 
April 101,431} 63,952) 6,430) 10,198) 5,572) 26,681) 3,240 128 9,211} 1,397) 238 497) 360 468/ 37,011} 36, 311 700 
5 May 6), 280) 63,743) 6,544) 10,068) 5,504) 26,646) 3,312 125; 9,182) 1, 239) 256 402) 375 514] 32,023) 31, 704 319 
3 June 95, 580) 64,581) 6,660) 10,210) 5,637) 26,658) 3, 431] 141 9,212} 1,278 449 547) 358 547| 30,452) 30, 226 226 
2 July 99,608, 66,278) 6,824) 10, 288 5,677| 28,027) 3%, 545) 140 9, 233) 1, 186 514 503) 341 551] 32,779) 32, 625 154 
s August 04,605) 65,685) 6,873) 10, 262 5,743) 27,491) 3,569 139) 9, 256) 957 389 690 316 445) 28,475) 28, 252 223 
September 89,645) 66,508) 7,141| 10,257) 5,772] 27,360] 3,805 137| 9,251) 1,520) 299 612 345 536] 22,601) 22, 305 206 
3 October 84,457| 66,813) 7,175) 10,308) 5,802) 27,517] 3,863) 134) 9,486) 1, 239 349 609) 331 558) 17,086) 16, 896 190 
4 November 78,801) 66,425) 7,191) 10,326 5,820! 27,350) 3,921) 135 9,372; 1,104 344| 553 309) 645; 11,731} 11, 574 157 
: December 79, 567! 67,333) 7,338) 10,402 5,858) 27,493) 4, 082) 137 9, 432) 1, 362) 413) 489) 327) 521| 11,713) 11, 558 155 
1943 | 
s January 80, 392} 67,307) 7,464) 10,302) 5,913) 27,310) 4,171) 135] 9, 423} 1, 395) 313] 538) 343 701) 12,384) 12,182) 202 
e February 79, 225, 67,781) 7,623) 10,364 5,941) 27,293) 4, 308) 138 9, 342) 1, 453) 421) 547; 13 361) 408) 11,036; 10, 878 158 
n March 80,266 68,512) 7,781, 10, 386 5, 968 '3 27,249) 4,492 140; 9,353) 1,672 414 627; 13 430) 870) 10,884) 10,744 140 
e | | | 
J 
e ! Data represent payments to individuals and exclude cost of administra- disability fund and Alaska Railroad retirement and disability fund admin- 
y tion. Retirement and survivor payments under Social Security and Railroad istered by Civil Service Commission. Monthly retirement payments include 
; Retirement Acts (including retroactive payments) are amounts certified to accrued annuties to date of death paid to survivors. Data for calendar years 
’ Secretary of Treasury for payment; payments under Railroad Unemploy- 1936-39 estimated on basis of data for fiscal years. 
; ment Insurance Act are amounts certified to disbursing officers of Treasury; ¢ Payments to veterans for pensions and compensation. 
payments under Civil Service Commission and Veterans Administration ’ Represents widow's benefits, widow’s current benefits, parent’s benefits, 
} are disbursements min cancellations; State unemployment insurance and orphan’s benefits. Partly estimated. 
payments are checks issued by State agencies * Payments to survivors of deceased veterans. 
?Old-age retirement benefits under all acts and disability retirement * Represents survivor payments with respect to deaths of covered workers 
benefits under Railroad Retirement and Civil Service Retirement Acts, and under both the 1935 and 1939 acts, and, for the period January 1937-August 
disability payments to veterans 1939, payments at age 65 totaling $9.9 million, which are not survivor payments. 
4 Represents primary benefits, wife's benefits, and benefits to children of © Payments for burial expenses of deceased veterans. ‘ 
primary beneficiaries. Partly estimated |! Reported by State agencies to Bureau of ee a Security. Annual 
‘ Amounts certified, minus cancelations. Monthly payments to survivors figures adjusted for voided benefit checks; monthly figures unadjusted. 
include annuities to widows under joint and survivor elections and 12-month 2 1942 annual figures adjusted for underpayments and recoveries of over- 
death-benefit annuities to widows and next of kin payments; monthly figures unadjusted. 
§ Represents principally payments from civil-service retirement and dis- 3 Preliminary estimate. 
ability fund but includes also payments from Canal Zone retirement and 
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maintained approximately the same levels as in 
February. Payments under the Social Security 
Act increased 2 percent, and the other programs 
changed less than 1 percent. The only significant 
increase above the level of a year ago was regis- 
tered by payments under the Social Security Act 
which rose 25 percent. 

Monthly survivor payments under all programs 
increased over both the February and the March 
1942 levels. Under the Social Security Act, 
payments of $4.5 million were made to 279,200 
individuals, and 311,900 persons received $9.4 
million under the Veterans Administration pro- 
gram. 

Lump-sum payments during March increased 
by 15-19 percent for all programs except under the 
railroad retirement program, which registered a 
decrease of about 2 percent from February levels. 
Payments under all programs exceeded March 
1942 payments by at ieast 17 percent. 


Refunds under the Civil Service Commission 
to employees leaving the service more than 
doubled in March, while the number of persons 
receiving refunds increased 60 percent. The in- 
crease in the number of persons is even more im- 
pressive when compared with figures for last year; 
about 3 times as many individuals left the service 
this year as last. This change, coincident with 
an increase of only 87 percent in the amount of 
refunds, indicates that proportionately more low- 
salaried and recently appointed employees are 
leaving the Federal service. 

Payments under the State unemployment com- 
pensation laws and the Railroad Unemployment 
Insurance Act continued to decline and were only 
one-fourth of the March 1942 payments. Nearly 
$11 million was paid to 182,000 individuals under 
the State laws, and 2,600 individuals received 
$140,000 under the Railroad Unemployment 
Insurance Act. 


Table 4.—Individuals receiving payments under selected social insurance and related programs, by month, March 
1942-March 1943 


[In thousands; data corrected to May 4, 1943] 






































Retirement, disability, and survivor beneficiaries - ; ; 
7 = - nemployment in- 
; Separated surance beneficiaries 
Monthly go ty disability | Survivor beneficiaries — ‘ 
a a a 
| refunds Seate 
Year and month | Monthly Lump-sum § under bn . | Railroad 
lroad Civil ig Sd SS tee Civil an “ ’ a 
Social —— Service ‘outee | Service ~. nt A 
Security| “ment Com- ist Social Railroad) Veterans) ¢;,; Railroad, Civil V Com- n- | Insurance 
Act ! ~y mis- ay" a y| Retire- | Admin- a’ y| Retire- | Service |VeteT8D | mission * = 
Act? tion‘ (Security Security . | Admin-| i Act u 
sion § ‘Act # | ment istra- | ment | Com- istrat aaa 
Act* | tion’ | | Act | mission —— - 
1942 | | | 
| | | | 
March___ 301.5) 1535] 69.2] 6228] 192.3 3.6) 315.5/ 86 10) 0.6 3.8 | 4.2 803. 1 29.2 
April. 310. 6 153. 8 69.3} 622.7/ 200.8 3.6) 315.7 10.1 1.0 | .6 3.7 4.3 668. 3 16.9 
ay. 316.8 153.4 69.7 622.9 207.9 3.6 316.6 9.0 | 8 | 5} 3.5 4.9 609.7 7.2 
June___ 322.3 153.3 70.0} 623.0) 215.3 | 3.6} 316.8 9.2 1.4 .6 | 3.5 | 5.1 552.7 47 
. “eee 328. 7 153. 8 70.4; 623.1) 222.5) 3.7 317.6 8.5 1.3 5 | 3.6 | 5.5 574.9 3.3 
August.............| 333.2] 153.8 70.9} 623.5) 226.7) 3.8 | 318.5 6.9 1.3 8] 3.3 | 4.8 543. 0 4.6 
September_........| 341.2| 154.3 71.4) 623.1| 236.1 3.8| 315.5 10.8 1.1 7] 3.5 | 6.3 | 422.7 4.3 
October............| 345.4 | 154.5 71.7 | 623.6 | 242.5 3.8| 315.8 8.8 1.0 7] 34] 7.7| 310.4 3.9 
November..........| 346.6 154.7 72.2| 624.0) 247.8 3.8) 316.1 7.9 | 1.0 a 3.2 | 8.9] 221.5 3.3 
mmber.........-| 351.8 154.9) 72.7 624.1 255. 1 3.8 | 315.9 9.7 | 1.2 6 | 3.3 7.3) 192.6 3.3 
1943 | | | | 
 sccninenens 358. 4 154.9 72.8] 622.8] 262.3) 3.8) 311.5 9.8 | 1.0 | 7 3.7 10.0} 226.8 4.0 
February........... 364.6) 155.4 73.4 | 622.0) 269.7 3.9 | 311.2 10.2 | 1.3 | 7 | 3.7 | 9.3 | 208.6 3.5 
_ 369.9 156.4 | 73.7| 621.0 270. 2 | 2.9) 311.9 11.8 | aa | 8 | 4.4 14.8] 181.5 2.6 
' | i 











i beneficiaries and their wives and children, for whom monthly 
benefits were certified to Secretary of Treasury during month. 
? Employee annuitants and pensioners on roll as of 20th of month; in- 
cludes disability annuitants. 
+ Annuitants under Civil Service, Canal Zone, and Alaska Railroad Retire- 
ment Acts; represents age and disability retirements, voluntary and involun- 
retirements. Includes persons receiving survivor benefits under joint 
survivor elections. Figures not adjusted for suspension of annuities 
- gg Bp scempyes under National Defense Acts of June 28, 1940, and 
an. 24, ; 
4 Veterans receiving pensions and compensation during month. 
5 Widows, parerts, and orphans for whom monthly benefits were certified 
to Secretary of Treasury during month. 
* Widows receiving survivor benefits under joint and survivor elections 
and next of kin receiving death-benefit annuities for 12 months; number 
on roll as of 20th of month. Widows receiving both survivor and death- 
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benefit annuities are counted twice, but 2 or more individuals sharing 1 
death-benefit annuity are counted as 1. 

7 Widows, children, and parents of deceased veterans on whose account 
payments were made during month. 

* For Social Security Act, deceased wage earners whose survivors received 
payments under either the 1935 or 1939 act; for Railroad Retirement Act, 
deceased wage earners on whose account payments to survivors were certl- 
fied in month ended on 20th calendar day; for Civil Service Commission 
employees who died before retirement age and annuitants with unexpend 
balances whose survivors received payments; for Veterans Administration, 
survivors or other persons entitled to reimbursement for expenditures in 
connection with burial of deceased veterans. 

* See footnote 3 for programs covered. 

1° Represents average weekly number of benefit recipients 

" Represents average number of persons receiving benefits for unemploy- 
ment during registration period of 14 consecutive days. 
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Report of the Puerto Rican Social Security Commission* 


The Social Security Commission of Puerto Rico 
transmitted to the Governor on February 5, 1943, 
a report dealing with the establishment in Puerto 
Rico of a general program for social assistance.! 
The Commission was created on April 2, 1941, to 
study, draft, and report to the Governor and the 
Legislative Assembly plans for a social security 
program to assure protection to those in need, in 
the event of unemployment or inability to work. 
Because of the serious economic and social condi- 
tions prevailing on the island, the Commission 
decided to recommend an assistance program as 
the most urgent and feasible task at this time and 
to hold over until later the recommendations for a 
social insurance program. 

At present, Puerto Rico is not eligible to partici- 
pate in any of the provisions of the Social Security 
Act except titles V and VI, which were extended 
to that jurisdiction in August 1939. In its recom- 
mendations for a Puerto Rican public assistance 
program, the Commission makes it clear that the 
legislative provisions proposed in the report were 
drawn to comply with the requirements established 
by the Federal Social Security Act, ‘the benefits 
of which may, eventually, be made extensive to 
Puerto Rico on a larger scale.” 

The population of Puerto Rico has doubled in 
the last 42 years and now numbers almost 2 mil- 
lion persons. For a country dependent princi- 
pally on agricultural resources, which are 
practically controlled by small groups of foreign 
interests, such a continuing increase will neces- 
sarily result, the report declares, in constant 
misery, increasing unemployment, and lower 
living standards. ‘Either we establish a new 
economic order or our government will have to 
take over the care of our social calamities.”’ 

Unemployment in Puerto Rico is not due 
mainly to the war but has always been a funda- 
mental handicap. In spite of the emergency 
program instituted under the FERA in 1932 and 
the program of permanent reconstruction spon- 
sored by the Federal Government in line with 
the recommendations of the ‘“Chardén Plan,” 
31 percent of the males aged 10 and over in 1940 
had no gainful employment and 11 percent of 

*Prepared in the Division of Publications and Review, Office of the Execu- 
tive Director. 


1 Social Security Commission, Report to the Honorable Governor of Puerto 
Rico, February &, 1948, San Juan, 1943, 70 pp. 
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those classified as employable had no jobs and 
were looking for work. 

Studies made by the Puerto Rico Reconstruc- 
tion Administration in 1936-37 disclosed that 
families of agricultural workers in three different 
districts of the island had an average annual 
income of $171.29 per family averaging 6 persons; 
this amount included the value of agricultural 
products harvested by the family for domestic 
consumption. In a sugar-cane district the aver- 
age annual income per family was $254.63, and 
half the families averaged only $118.86. 

The most recent survey of income and expendi- 
tures of wage earners in Puerto Rico shows that 
in 1941, a year which might be considered even 
prosperous because of employment opportunities 
in connection with the defense program, the aver- 
age income from wages was $7.47 per week per 
family; the average annual family income from all 
sources was $341. A survey by the Division of 
Investigations and Statistics of the Minimum 
Wage Board found that, on the basis of prices pre- 
vailing on June 15, 1942, the cost of the food 
necessary for a minimum diet for a 6-person 
family was $762.22 a year. 

The report also cites figures from the WPA 
showing that in November 1942 some 600,000 
persons in 107,000 families—nearly one-third of 
the population—were receiving surplus food sup- 
plies and 417,000 of the individuals were in families 
with one or more members able to work but in 
need of assistance because of unemployment. 

The report declares that the reconstruction pro- 
gram initiated by the present administration will 
restore the possession of the land to the greatest 
number of workers. A reasonable limitation of 
owner absenteeism will prevent the profits re- 
ceived from local enterprises from leaving the 
country along with the products exported. Diver- 
sification of the agricultural and industrial econ- 
omy will greatly reduce the need for importing 
food products and will furnish the raw materials 
for establishing new industries, which in turn will 
create new sources of work and wealth. Neverthe- 
less, need is so widespread that it will always be 
necessary to maintain a comprehensive relief and 
insurance program. 

Current provisions for the aged, the blind, and 
dependent children.—Before the Commission for 
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Old-Age Assistance was created in 1938, the in- 
digent aged were dependent on charity. The 
Commission has administrative powers to investi- 
gate, certify, and furnish financial aid to all persons 
on the island who are 65 years of age or over and 
who have no means of support. For the year 
ended June 30, 1942, the Commission reported 
that they had received 15,200 complete applica- 
tions for assistance and that 2,100 persons were 
receiving assistance averaging $7.53 a month. 
The Commission derives its funds from a tax of 1 
cent on each 10 cents of the price of entrance 
tickets sold for public performances. In 1941-42 
the tax yielded $205,000. Amendments to the 
act and an increase in the number of persons at- 
tending public performances will probably increase 
the yield for the current fiscal year. 

In 1940 there were 63,100 persons aged 65 
and over in Puerto Rico, 3.4 percent of the total 
population; in the United States the correspond- 
ing proportion was 6.8 percent. The difference 
is due both to the high birth rate on the island 
and to the shorter life span—43.9 years in con- 
trast to 57 years in the United States. The re- 
port estimates that almost a third of all aged 
Puerto Ricans are in need of direct assistance 
from the Government. 

Puerto Rico has no legislative provisions for 
financial assistance to the needy blind. Legis- 
lation has been enacted creating a Vocational 
Board for the Adult Blind, providing for a perma- 
nent registry of the blind, and establishing insti- 
tutions for their care. The Institute for Blind 
Children cares for 60 persons, the Vocational 
Institute for the Adult Blind houses 20, and the 
Blind Asylum of Ponce, 45 persons. The last also 
acts as an ophthalmic hospital for additional 
numbers of persons. No determination has yet 
been made with any degree of accuracy of the 
total number of blind individuals on the island, 
according to the report, but it is estimated that 
there are at least 4,000 who are in need of financial 
assistance from the Government. 

An act to provide pensions for ‘insolvent 
widowed mothers,” and appropriating $100,000 
for the purpose, was approved in 1933 but never 
put into effect because of a ruling by the Attorney 
General that the revenues appropriated were 
derived from products that had ceased to exist 
as taxable material. Another act, approved in 
May 1938, allocated part of the proceeds of a tax 
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on molasses toward the assistance of needy 


widowed mothers, but it has never been possible 


to use the funds allocated, the report says, because 
of the absence of adequate legislation regulating 
the administration of the assistance. Instead, the 
funds have been used to aid a small number of 
children in foster homes; in the year 1940-41 the 
homes could admit only 130 boys and girls, 5 per- 
cent of the number who applied for admission, 

The Social Security Commission estimates that 
the total number of children 16 years and under 
who are in need of and would be eligible for assist- 
ance under the conditions established by the 
Social Security Act comes to at least 73,400, or 8.6 
percent of all children aged 16 and under. These 
figures, the Commission points out, do not approxi- 
mate the number who are living below even the 
minimum standards for health and welfare and who 
probably constitute an alarming percentage of the 
youthful population of the island. 

Other welfare provisions.—Under the provisions 
of titles V and VI of the Federal Social Security 
Act, which were extended to Puerto Rico on 
August 10, 1939, the island has received Federal 
funds amounting to more than $2 million for ma- 
ternal and child health services, services for crip- 
pled children, child welfare services, vocational 
rehabilitation, and other general public health 
services. The appropriations made by the Insular 
Government for child welfare services have been 
particularly small, according to the report, and 
only 12 offices, covering 30 of the 77 municipali- 
ties, have been organized. It is anticipated that, 
with the funds available, only 8 offices can be 
maintained during the next fiscal year. 

To meet the needs of needy persons who would 
not qualify for assistance under any of the pro- 
grams mentioned above, the Commission advo- 
cates a general public assistance category, to give 
assistance in proportion to the resources available 
and the needs of each family. 

Recommendations for Puerto Rican legislation. 
As the first step in carrying out the social assist- 
ance program, the Commission recommends that 
the legislature create an insular public welfare 
division or agency with sufficient authority to put 
into operation the necessary services. The Com- 
mission also stresses the need of establishing a 
coordinated and complete program for the assist- 
ance of all classes needing financial aid. 

In addition to various draft bills, the report in- 
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cludes a table showing the estimated annual cost of 
assistance payments to the needy aged, the blind, 
and dependent children under programs which 
would be in conformity with the provisions of the 
Federal act. Because of the difficulties in meeting 
the costs of an assistance program of the scope 


outlined, the Commission recommends that, while 
consideration is given to the need and advisability 
of conducting studies of new and potential sources 
of taxation, direct appropriations for carrying out 
the programs be made from the general funds of 
the Puerto Rican Government. 


The British Government and the Beveridge Report” 


Official reports of the debate on the Beveridge 
report in the House of Commons, February 16, 17, 
and 18, and in the House of Lords, February 24 
and 25, have just recently been received. A brief 
résumé of the Government’s position with regard 
to the Beveridge recommendations is given below. 

The first day of the debate in the House, Sir 
John Anderson, Lord President of the Council, 
speaking for the Government declared that the 
Government adopted the scheme in principle but 
there could be no binding commitment. Any 
provisional conclusions made by the speakers on 
behalf of the Government would, however, be 
subject to reconsideration in the light of the de- 
bate. He spoke of the “formidable’”’ expenditure 
entailed in any scheme of this kind and the un- 
certainty of the financial position at the end of 
the war. After international security, which is the 
first aim of the Government, “there must come 
the establishment of the national economy on a 
sound basis, with export trade in a healthy con- 
dition and employment continuously maintained 
at the highest possible level.” 

Siz principles.—Not all the main features of the 
plan commended themselves equally. Of the 
six fundamental principles of social insurance 
(Beveridge report, pars. 303-309), the Govern- 
ment accepted five—flat rate of contribution re- 
gardless of means, unification of administrative 
responsibility, adequacy of benefits, comprehen- 
siveness of insurance with regard to persons 
covered and their needs, and classification, 1. e., 
adjustment of the insurance to the six population 
groups specified in the report. The first principle 
of social insurance—flat rate of subsistence benefit 
implying variation with changes in the cost of 
living—was held to be difficult, if not impractical, 
in an insurance plan which relates benefit closely 
to contributions. 





*Prepared in the Division of Health and Disability Studies, Bureau of 


Research and Statistics 
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Basie assumptions.—Concerning the Beveridge 
basic assumption of avoidance of mass unem- 
ployment, the Government declared that its 
achievement was something for which “we all 
intend to strain every nerve.”” The Government 
accepted the other two basic assumptions of the 
plan—children’s allowances and a comprehensive 
medical service extending throughout the com- 
munity. In accepting the principle of children’s 
allowances, a weekly allowance of 5 shillings, to- 
gether with development of welfare services for 
children, was substituted for the 8 shillings al- 
lowance proposed in the report. It was held that 
the new health service must be one of cooperation 
among public authorities, voluntary hospitals, and 
other voluntary agencies. The ultimate respon- 
sibility for public health would be put on local 
authorities perhaps working over larger areas. 
The maintenance of free choice and family-doctor 
relationship was most important and not incon- 
sistent with group practice at well-equipped clini- 
cal centers. The Government did not intend, 
however, to force the services on those who wished 
to make private arrangements. 

Special points.—The Government thought train- 
ing of the unemployed, while of utmost impor- 
tance, did not constitute an effective safeguard 
against abuse of unemployment benefit. Simi- 
larly, in a disability benefit of fixed amount and 
unlimited duration there would be abuse. 

To the proposal for a specified rising scale of old- 
age pension over a transitional period of 20 years 
the Government could not accede in view of the 
uncertainties of the future. Fixed contributions 
and fixed benefits were preferred. 

The workmen’s compensation proposal was held 
to need further consideration. The Beveridge 
plan has the advantage of simplicity, but the in- 
clusion of industrial risk in a general risk might 
be thought to weaken the incentive to safety 
and to go too far in the direction of relieving em- 
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ployers of all responsibility for finding employ- 
ment for their injured working people. It was 
pointed out that a novel feature of the proposal 
was that workers would be contributing to their 
own accident compensation. It was hard to 
justify the proposed higher rate of benefit after 
13 weeks, the burden of which would fall on the 
general contribution. 

Concerning the question of approved societies 
it was feared there would be only one answer. 
They had not failed, but there was no longer a 
place for them under changed conditions. 

The funeral or death grant was accepted. 

The proposal for widow’s benefits was con- 
sidered somewhat harsh to women widowed when 
elderly and was held to need further examination. 

The Government agreed that the administration 
of the insurance program should be consolidated 
in one organization but questioned whether the 
organization should be a new Ministry or a statu- 
tory board. 

In the House debate the storm broke over the 
Government’s refusal to set up a Ministry of 
Social Security to prepare legislation to implement 
the report, and the proposal to use the existing de- 
partments and have a small central staff devote 
their whole time to the matter. In the3-day debate, 


labor expressed dissatisfaction with the Govern. 
ment’s declared policy. On the last day, Herbert 
Morrison, the Secretary of State for the Home De. 
partment and a labor member of the Cabinet, 
asked labor whether the issue was big enough and 
clear enough to warrant the honorable members in 
taking action which might precipitate serious 
political difficulties. The prospect of disunity 
brought into line the 40 young Conservatives who 
had signed a statement urging that a Ministry of 
Social Security be set up. The vote for the Govern- 
ment was 335 to 119, with labor in opposition. 
In the debate in the House of Lords nearly all the 
speakers, among them the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury and Bishop Lang of Lambeth, called for set- 
ting up a Ministry as the surest means of getting 
on with the necessary legislation to make effective 
the recommendation of the Beveridge report. 
The concluding phase of this discussion was the 
broadcast of the Prime Minister on March 21, to 
“simplify and mollify political divergencies” in 
which he “‘ peered through the mists of the future” 
and gave reassurance that every preparation was 
being made for social security. In the broadcast, 
social security was brought into line with other 
great tasks ahead of the Government in the post- 
war world—agriculture, health, and education. 
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Financial and Economic Data 


Receipts and Expenditures 


Social security tax receipts during January- 
March 1943 amounted to 5.4 percent of total 
Federal receipts (table 1), as compared with 6.1 
and 9.1 percent in the corresponding periods of 
1942 and 1941, respectively. The decline in this 
proportion was caused primarily by the 42-percent 


increase in total receipts from 1942 to 1943. In- 
come tax collections received in March were 54 
percent above those of March 1942, reflecting in- 
creased corporate profits and individual earnings 
as well as the changes in income tax laws. The 
March figures do not fully show the expected rise 
in collections during 1943, since the higher tax 
rates have induced a larger proportion of the tax- 


Table 1.—Social security and total Federal receipts, expenditures, and public debt, by specified period, 1936-43 


{In millions} 



















































































General and special accounts Public debt 
= a 
| Receipts sah a Govern- Expenditures ‘ of Federal Government 
<i.) ae e | Under the Rail-| 
| Under the Social) men | Retire- i Trust 
Security Act ac- 
ment Board | 
| counts Change Old- 
> 6 > 
| Excess rane in gen- age Rail- 
Period Rail- | | Net ap- receipt: Rare eral and Unem- road 
uo : eceipts surviv-| ploy- 
road re- propri- (+) o (+) or fund Total ors ment retire-| All 
Social) tire- | Admin-| ®tions Trans | expend- expend- balance insur- | trust | ™ent other 
Total | Secu-| ment | All | rotati| istra- fers to All | tures | ‘itures ance | fund | 2° 
rity | andun-| other tive ex- trans- Admin-| rail- other —) (-) trust count 
ell) mploy- penses ry to |" istra- | road fund 
be naee . and hen tive ex-| retire- 
i f $ | | s e - 
| —_ | vivors penses oy 
| | . | insur- 
| States | ance count 
trust 
| fund 
———— - pi ff | | | | | ee 
| | | | 
Fiseal year: | 
1936-37 $5, 204) $252 (") $5, 042) $8, 442) $183 $265 $1|___._._|$7, 993} —$3, 149) +$374; —$128)$36, 425 $267 $312) ...... $35, 846 
1937-38 6, 242 604 $150) 5,488) 7, 626 291 387) 3 $146) 6,799) —1, 384 +306 — 338) 37, 165 662 72 35, 565 
1938-39 5, 668 631) 109| 4,928} 9, 210 342) 503} 3 107) 8, 255) —3,542)} +890) +622) 40,440 1,177} 1, 267 67| 37,929 
1939-40 5, 925 712) 126) 5,087| 9, 537 379) 539 8 121; 8, 490] —3, 612 +137 —947| 42, 968 1,738} 1,710 79| 39, 441 
1940-4) ; &, 200 788 144) 7, 337| 13, 372 447 661 7 124/12, 133) —5, 103 —148 +742) 48, 961 2,381; 2,273 74| 44, 233 
1941-42 ..| 13, 668 1, 016) 178] 12, 474) 33, 265 501) 869 10 141)31, 744) —19, 598) —3, 506 +358) 72, 422 3, 202; 3, 139 92) 65, 989 
9 months ended | 
March 1941.._| 5,848) 585 107] 5,156) 9, 202 346 476 5 116] 8, 250) —3, 354 —27| +824) 47,173) 2,161) 2,077} 85] 42,850 
March 1942.__| 9, 678 756 131| 8,791) 20, 790 388) 629 8 109) 19, 656) —11, 112) —1, 487 +859) 62, 419 2,923; 2,910 91) 56, 495 
March 1943 15, 519 960 159) 14, 400) 55, 751 394) 800 6 180) 54, 371) —40, 232} —1, 664) +-1, 188/115, 507 3,893; 3,992) 176)107,446 
1942 | 
March... 3, 548 5 44 3,499} 3, 422 31) 1 ss 3, 389 +126 — 234 —69) 62, 419 2,923; 2,910 91) 56, 495 
April... 732 42 1} 689) 3,790 49) 87 ] 32| 3,671) —3, 058 —126 —642) 64, 961 2,913) 2,914 112} 59,022 
| 764 213 9| 542) 4,155 53 201 8 3, 900) —3, 391 — 257 —39| 68,571) 2,927) 3,106)  102| 62,436 
June... | 2,404 Fy 7| 2,452) 4, 531) 11] 1 1 - 4, 518) —2,037| —1, 635 +179| 72, 422 3, 202} 3, 139 92| 65, 989 
eR 794 52 1} 741) 5, 208) 79) 7 ! 113) 4,968) —4, 413 —4| +296) 77,136) 3,192) 3,162) 195) 70, 587 
August. . 797 120) 12} 5865) 5, 425) 41) 209 1)__.....| 5,174) —4, 628 — 54 —134) 81, 685 3,197} 3, 352 184} 74, 952 
September 2, 528 4) 39! 2,485] 5, 932 21| 1 1|__.___| 5,900] —3,404) —245] +1, 148] 86,483] 3,415) 3,350] 173] 79, 536 
October 648 47 1) 600) 5, 979) 63) 41 1 34} 5,840) —5, 331 — 496 + 92, 904 3, 403} 3, 397 1 85, 908 
November | &30 240 8 582 6, 591) 39) 229 1j_......| 6,322) —5, 761 +736; —1, 814) 96, 116 3, 393) 3, 588) l 88, 950 
December | 2,702 4| 45) 2, 653} 6, 501) 33} 1 1]. | 6,465) —3,7 —794| +-7,461/108,170) 3,655) 3,687) 174/100, 654 
ims | | | 
| 
January R24 51 1| 772 6, 408 56 35) 1 34| 6,282) —5,584) —135) —2,819)111, 069 3,645; 3,717 197) 103, 510 
February --| 1,190} 336 8| 846) 6,354 25 235 1|_.._...| 6,093] —5, 164) —122) —2,331/114,024) 3,632] 3,970] 187/106, 
March __. 5, 207 6 44 5, 157] 7, 355) 37) | 2 --| 7, 316) —2, 147 — 549) —1, S19) 116, 607} 3, 893; 3, 992 176) 107, 
| | } | 








1 Beginning July 1940, Treasury reports of net receipts and expenditures of 

neral and special accounts exclude appropriations to old-age and survivors 

urance trust fund minus reimbursements to Treasury for administrative 
expenses; such net appropriations are included in this table for comparison 
with previous periods. 

2 Represents collections under Federal Insurance Contributions Act and 
Federal Unemployment Tax Act. 

+ Represents total collections under Carriers Taxing Act and 10 percent of 
collections under Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act (see table 2, foot- 
note 5). 

‘Checks cashed and returned to Treasury. Excludes public-debt retire- 
ment. 

* Excludes funds for vocational rehabilitation program of Office of Educa- 
tion and for disease and sanitation investigations of Public Health Service 
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(see table 3, footnote 1); prior to Jan. 1, 1942, excludes grants to States for 
employment service administration under Wagner-Peyser Act. Such grants 
are included in “all other’’; from Jan. 1 through Nov. 30, 1942, Includes Federal 
expenditures for operation of employment services in the States. Also 
excludes administrative expenses incuired by Treasury prior to July 1940 in 
administration of title II of Social Security Act and Federal Insurance Con- 
tributions Act. Includes administrative expenses under Wagner-Peyser 
Act, July 1940-December 1941. 

¢ Includes all trust accounts, increment resulting from reduction in weight 
of gold dollar, expenditures chargeable against increment on gold (other than 
retirement of national bank notes), and receipts from seigniorage. 

7 Less than $500,000. 


Source: Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury. 
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payers to elect to pay their taxes in quarterly 
installments. 

The usual end-of-the-quarter declines in Federal 
insurance contributions, State unemployment con- 
tributions, and Federal unemployment taxes 
occurred in March; consequently, collections under 
selected social insurance programs amounted to 
only $77.6 million (table 2). Total social insur- 
ance collections received in the quarter ended 
March 31 amounted to $776 million, or $114 
million more than in the comparable period of last 
year. Collections were larger under all five of the 
tax programs. 

Taxes under the Carriers Taxing Act and under 
the Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act during 


Table 2.—Social insurance taxes under selected pro- 
grams, by specified period, 1936-43 


{In thousands] 





| ; 
| Old-age and surviv- Unemployment insurance 


ors insurance 








Rail- 
road 
Period Federal Taxes Stateun-| Federal | unem- 
insur- | employ- | unem- ploy- 
ance riers — ment | ploy- ment 
one | employ- ar mens insur- 
butions eeg? | butions?) taxes ance 
contri- 
| butions* 





Cumulative through 
1 —s 
| 


March 1943___ -| $4, 249,729 $838, 963 $5, 566,815 ¢ $714, 194 $278, 349 
Fiscal year: 
1936-37... ..... 194, 346 345 (*) 6 57, 751) 
i Sears 514,406 150, 132! (7) 690, 104 
1938-39_..... 530,358 109, 257 803, 007 100, 869) ‘ 
1939-40... ....- 604,694) 120,967) 853.955) 107,523} 49, 167 
1940-41_......._. 690,555 136,942) 888, 450) 97,677) 68, 162 
1941-42__..___- 895,619 170,012! 1,093, 901 119,944, 84,738 
9 months ended: | 
March 1941___ | 498,362) 101,473) 646, 244) 86, 996) 50, 820 
March 1942___ | 648,959 124,758; 822,000 106, 837) 62, 204 
March = | 819,752} 151,308 891,038; 140,326, 76, 282 
1 
March. | 773i 41,574 5, 471 1,995! 22. 351 
April. 39, 173 1,206, 122, 109 2, 853 5 
Se -| 203, 740 9,023; 143, 747 9, 302 684 
June... 3,747, 35,025 5, 955 952) 21,845 
July__. 49, 371 977 136, 883 2, 842) 87 
| 211,685) 11,485] 132,780, 8, 452) 1, 600 
September 3,435 36, 491 6, 291 882} 22, 448 
ae 43, 949 1,126, 143, 232! 2, 619) 106 
November... 231, O75 &, 183 153, 166) 8, 689) 940 
Doster. : 3,517, 42,848 12, a 950) 24, 566 
January. : 37,117 1,075 128, 366) 13, 606! 4 
February___. cae 236, 743 7, 387 173, 586) 99,042; 1,27) 
March. SEL TTIGS 2,858 41, 766 4, 485 3, 243) 25, 201 





' Tax effective Jan. 1, 1937, payable by employers and employees. 

? Federal tax effective Mar. 1, 1936, payable by carriers and employees. 

+ Represents contributions plus penalties and interest collected from em- 
ployers and contributions from employees, deposited in State clearing ac- 
counts. Data include contributions based on wages from railroad industry 
ag A July 1, 1939. Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Apr. 


‘ Tax effective Jan. 1, 1936, payable by employers only. Amounts paid into 
State unemployment funds are not included. 

§ Tax effective July 1, 1939, payable by employers only. Computed from 
data in Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury. Amounts differ from figures 
in table 1, which represent only the 10 percent deposited in general and special 
accounts of Treasury. 

* Includes $40,561,886 subsequently refunded to States which did not collect 
taxes on 1936 pay rolls and in which employers paid‘full tax to the Federal 
Government. 

? Not available. 
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January-March were, respectively, 7 and 14 per. 
cent higher than in the corresponding quarter of 
1942, while Federal unemployment taxes showed a 
substantial increase of 35 percent. State unem-. 
ployment contributions, likewise, showed a sig. 
nificant increase of 8 percent over the correspond- 
ing quarter of 1942 despite the fact that contribu. 
tion rates were further reduced in 1943 in many 
States under experience-rating provisions. . 


Table 3.—Federal appropriations and expenditures for 
administrative expenses and grants to States under 
the Social Security Act, by specified period, 1941-431 


{In thousands] 








Fiscal year 1041-42 Fiscal year 1942-43 


Item Expendi Expendi- 
A ppro- tures Appro tures 

priations? through | priations’ through 

March! March ! 

Total $503,829 | $387,914 | $544, ASS $393, 554 

Administrative expenses 26, 129 23, 806 27, 128 24, 392 


Federal Security Agency, 
Social Security Board ‘ 25, 655 18, 756 26, 642 18, 832 
Department of Labor, Chil- 


dren’s Bureau ed 276 376 265 
Department of Commerce, 

Bureau of the Census 110 78 0 312 

Department of the Treasury * ) 4, O06 4, 083 

Grants to States 477, 700 364, 108 0 360, 162 

Federal Security Agency 466, 500 355, 810 i, 3 361, 226 

Social Security Board 455, 500 347, 373 405, 300 353, 022 

Old-age assistance _. 300, 000 233, 390 20, 000 243, 387 

Aid to dependent children 74, 000 54, 43 S, OOF 53, 086 

Aid to the blind 9, 000 6, 278 & 6, 541 


Unemployment compensa- 
tion administration 008 
Public Health Service 
Public health work 11, 000 8, 437 11, Om 8, 203 
Department of Labor, Chil- 


72, MO ’ 43, 161 1, 650 7 50, 


dren's Bureau 11, 200 &, 208 11, 206 7, 936 
Maternal and child health 

services 5, 820 4, 2¢ ‘ 4,114 
Services for crippled children 4, 870 2, 85 5, 870 2, 679 
Child welfare services 1, 510 1, 176 l ) 1,144 





! Excludes some funds appropriated and expended under the Social Secu- 
rity Act, because they are not separated from other Federal! funds for similar 
purposes. Such is the case with funds for vocational rehabilitation for which 
$112,000 was appropriated for 1941-42 and $95,120 for 1942-43 for administration 
in the Office of Education, and $2,650,000 for 1941-42 and $2,800,000 for 1942-43 
for grants to States. For disease and sanitation investigations of the Public 
Health Service, appropriations were $1,742,481 for 1941-42 and $1,419,680 for 
1942-43 in addition to grants to States shown in this table 

? Excludes unexpended balance of appropriations for previou 
Appropriations for 1941-42 include additional appropriatior 
approved Apr. 28, 1942. 

+ Based on checks cashed and returned to the Treasury. Includes expendi- 
tures from reappropriated balance of appropriations for previous fiscal year 

‘ Includes amounts expended by the Board in administration of title II of 
the act, reimbursed to general fund of the Treasury. Includes amounts for 


fiscal year 
f $40,000,000 


administration of the Wagner-Peyser Act prior to Jan. 1, 1942. See foot- 
note 7. 
' Represents amounts expended by the Treasury in adminiStration of title 


IT of the Social Security Act and the Federal Insurance Contributions Act, 
reimbursed to general fund of the Treasury. 

* Not available. 

’ Prior to Jan. 1, 1942, includes grants certified by the Social Security Board 
to States for employment service administration to meet requirements of 
unemployment compensation program, and excludes grants to States for em- 
ployment service administration under the Wagner-Peyser Act. From 
Jan. 1 through Nov. 30, 1942, includes Federal expenditures for operation of 
employment services in the States 


Source: Various Federal appropriation acts (appropriations); Daily State- 
ment of the U. S. Treasury (expenditures). 
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Although Federal insurance contributions ex- 
ceeded collections in the first quarter of 1942 by 
24 percent, they were slightly below those in the 
October-December quarter, probably because the 
rising trend of earnings in 1942 caused annual 
wages of many workers to exceed $3,000, with the 
result that wages actually taxable during the 
October-December quarter of 1942 were less than 
those during July-September. 


In all internal revenue collection districts, 
except Iowa, receipts under the Federal Insurance 
Contributions Act were higher for January—March 
1943 than in the corresponding months of 1942 
(table 4). Receipts under the Federal Unem- 
ployment Tax Act were higher in all collection 
districts. 

The general business ndexes continued to rise 
n March. Industrial production, according to 


Table 4.—Federal insurance contributions and Federal unemployment taxes,' by internal revenue collection district, 
for the third quarter of fiscal year 1942-43 and 1942-43 through March 


{In thousands] 





| 
Third quarter, fiscal year 1942-43 


Fiscal year 1942-43 through March 


























Internal revenue collection district in | 
Total | Insurance con-| Unemploy- Total Insurance con- Unemploy- 
: tributions? | ment taxes? tributions * ment taxes * 

| 
Total $392, 656.1 | $276, 719. 2 $115, 936.9 $959, 609. 4 $819, 364.3 $140, 245.0 
Alabama 4. 002.3 2. 797.5 1, 204.8 9, 519.9 8, 144.2 1,375.7 
Arizona 797.4 558. 0 239. 4 | 1,912.2 | 1, 657. 4 254.8 
Arkansas 1, 119.8 769. 7 350. 1 2. 744.1 | 2,331.1 413.1 
California (2 district 31, 212.3 21, 353. 1 9, 859. 3 72, 511.9 | 61, 711.5 10, 800. 4 
Colorado 2, 232.3 1, 599.9 632. 4 5, 428.1 | 4, 683.3 | 744.8 
Connecticut 9, 325.3 6, 336. 0 2, 989. 3 23, 293. 3 19, 982. 2 3,311.1 
Delaware 4, 157.3 3, 024.5 1, 132.8 10, 295. 3 8, 812.8 | 1. 482. 5 
Florida 3, 072.1 2, 162.3 909. 8 7, 107.2 6, 047. 2 | 1, 060.0 
Georvia 4, 278.4 3, 064.3 1, 214.0 10, 188. 6 8. 686. 4 | 1, 502. 2 
Hawaii 1, 303.3 815.1 488. 2 3, 254.9 2, 735. 6 519.4 
Idaho 725.2 486.1 239. 1 1, 754. 8 1, 504. 2 | 250. 6 
Illinois (2 district 30, 809. 7 22, 119.2 8, 600. 5 76, 996. 1 65, 645.0 | 11, 351.1 
Indiana 7, 525.4 5, 107. 6 2, 417.8 18, 200. 6 15, 311.8 | 2, 888. 8 
lowa 2, 978. 2 2, 064. 0 914.2 7, 016. 1 5, 921.5 | 1, 004.6 
Kanses 2, 778.9 2, 036. 1 742.9 5, 987.1 5, 180.8 | 806.3 
Kentucky 2, 064.4 1,979.9 984. 6 6, 998. 6 5, 902. 5 1, 096. 1 
Louisiana 3, 403. 5 2, 376. 6 1, 026.9 7, 849. 0 6. 679. 2 1, 169.8 
Maine 2, 208. 7 1. 561.7 648. 0 4, 769.9 4, 187.7 582. 2 
Maryland (including District of Columbia 7, 689.3 5,121.2 2, 538. 2 17, 935. 2 15. 060.3 | 2, 874.9 
Massachusetts 17, 085. 3 11, 364. 0 5, 721. 2 40, 800. 0 34, 047.4 6. 752. 6 
Michicen 26, 266. 2 19, 363. 2 6, 903. 0 65, 284. 4 56, 306.8 | 8,977.6 
Minnesot: 5, 636. 2 4,010.4 1, 625. 8 12. 964.8 | 11, 599. 8 | 1,365.0 
Mississippi 1, 136.1 796. 4 339.8 2, 665. 2 2. 204. 2 | 371.1 
Missouri (2 districts ?, 498. 3 6. 504. 6 2, 903. 7 22, 789. 6 19, 260. 1 3, 529.5 
Montana 539. 7 395.0 | 144.6 1,311.6 | 1,150.4 | 161.2 
Nebraska 1,919.7 1,363.6 | 556. 1 4, 509.1 | 3, 869. 0 640.1 
Nevada 311.4 216.2 95. 2 852. 5 721.9 130.6 
New Hempst ire 1, 000. 2 685. 3 314.9 2, 471.2 2, 116.0 355. 1 
New Jersey (2 district 14, 793. 4 10, 337.9 | 4, 455. 5 36, 660. 0 31, 303. 7 5, 356.3 
New Merxice 328.0 242.7 85.3 796. 0 703. 1 92.9 
New York (6 district 70, 414.7 | £0, 797.9 19, 616.8 179, 463. 5 153, 499. 7 25, 963.9 
North Carolina 5, 358. 4 3, 724.7 1, 633. 7 12, 820. 7 10, 994.3 1, 826. 4 
North Dakota 235. 8 181.0 54.7 589. 5 524.4 65.1 
Ohio (4 districts 26, 873. 6 18, 795. 8 8, 077.7 | 66, 155.1 | 56, 482. 1 9, 673.0 
Oklahon a 3,081.3 | 2, 214.2 | 867.1 7, 333.7 | 6, 271. 4 1, 062.3 
Oregon 3, 904.3 2, 646.8 1, 257. 5 9, 432.8 | 8, 094. 4 1, 338. 4 
Pennsylvania (3 district 37, 237.7 26, 792. 4 | 10, 445. 3 94, 642.0 | 81, 417.1 13, 224.9 
Rhode Island 3, 152.4 | 2, 078.0 | 1, 074. 5 | 7, 404. 2 | 6, 116.9 1, 287.3 
South Carolina 2, 150.5 | i, 466. 9 683.6 | 5, 079.0 | 4, 320. 9 758. 0 
South Dakota | 315.2 | %B2.2 82.9 | 802. 1 | 711.8 90.3 

| 
Tennessee | 3, 670.8 2, 460. 8 1, 210.0 8, 608. 6 7. 250. 0 1, 358.6 
Texas (2 district 9, 738. 5 | 6, 570. 5 3, 168.0 | 22, 828. 0 19, 216. 4 3, 611.6 
Utah 1, 242.8 | 913.8 328. 9 2, 640. 4 2, 135.0 505.3 
Vermont | 633. 8 437.9 195.9 | 1,511.7 1, 289.7 222.0 
Virginia 4, 707.3 | 3, 384. 8 1, 322.5 | 11, 345.3 9, 680. 6 1, 664.7 
Washington (including Alask | 7, 754. 4 | 5, 631.1 2, 123. 4 17, 432.9 15, 062. 4 2, 370.4 
West Virginia 2, 793.9 | 1, 908. 2 885. 6 6, 776. 2 5, 786.1 990. 1 
Wisconsin &, 060.1 | 5, 582. 1 2, 478.0 19, 219.0 16, 370. 6 2, 848. 4 
Wyoming 261.5 | 198. 1 63.4 657. 4 583.3 74.1 

J | 

1 Data are based on warrants covered by the Bookkeeping and Warrants ? See table 2, footnote 1. 


Division of the Treasury Department and therefore differ slightly from tax 
receipts in tables 1 and 2 which are based on Daily Statement of the U. S. 
Treasury. Amounts listed in this table represent collections made in internal 
revenue collection districts in the respective States and covered into the 
Treasury. The amount received by a particular district does not neces 
sarily represent taxes paid with respect to employment within the State in 
which that district is located 


Bulletin, May 1943 


3 See table 2, footnote 4. 


Source: Treasury Department, Office of the Commissioner of Accounts and 
Deposits. 
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Table 5.—Federal grants to States under the Social Security Act: Checks issued by the Treasury Department through the 
March of fiscal years 1941-42 and 1942-43 ' ths 
[In thousands] 20: 
Fiscal year 1942-43 through March ul 
i —s —— — ad 
Federal Security Agency Department of Labor cli 
Fiscal year Pak 
pam | Public TO! 
State March Social Security Board Health Children’s Bureau m 
total Lie Service 
2 gran — | 
grants Unemploy-| i ir 
ment com- Publie Maternal Services . 
Old-age | 4 Ald t0,,| Ald to | pensation | health | and child | for Cone pl 
assistance | “CPOnecn | the blind | adminis- work health | crippled | ¥f fare R 
tration ? services | children Services 
| | | Sates Sees F 
Total, all participating | | . 
I : cccieeidemenennt $375, 512.8 | $390, 951.1 | $257, 508.7 $55,730.5 |  $6,855.5 $54, 047.3) $8, 332.7 $4, 264.1 |  $2,856.2 $1, 356.1 
(SEES 2, 491.3 2, 752.0 1, 110.8 512.3 | 36.8 | 474.7 | 280. 4 | 194.5; 1006] “8 MT 
Alaska_.-.-- ‘ 428. 4 341.5 209. 2 @) | @) 61.9 27.9 20.9 10. 2 | 1L5 \ 
Arizona. ..-- 2, 517.8 2, 544.5 1, 789.0 385.7 | 73.9 | 185.0 | 53. 5 | 26. 6 | 16.9 13.8 
Arkansas 2, 551. 5 3, 056. 9 1, 562. 0 622. 0 84.9 486. 0 124. 4 | 90. 2 | 61.1 #4 ' 
California 38, 968. 1 37, 089.8 29, 199.8 2, 074. 5 | 1, 401.3 3, 841.2 | 297.6 | 128. 6 99.0 | 47.8 c 
Gamee@s..........-.....------- 8, 932. 3 8, 461.5 6, 965. 0 890.0 | 114.5 301.8 96.1 | 35.0 | 42.5 16.7 f 
Connecticut_..-...------------ 3, 723.6 4, 044. 2 2, 626. 5 378.2 | 26. 6 847.2 | 87.5 | 41.7 15.8 0.7 ‘ 
0 ——— 478.9 443.8 151.7 83.3 @® 136.1 | 26.1 | 30. 6 | 6.8 9.3 
District of Columbia. ---.--.---- 1, 133. 5 1, 169. 6 483.2 215. 5 | 54.0 240. 6 | 54.9 | 60. 4 50.8 10.4 
Pilorida...........-...-.-.-.---- 4, 468. 0 4, 842.9 3, 227.7 610.4 | 232. 2 487.0 151.1 | 71.1 | 44.7 18.8 e 
GeetER..... .2ccececcencconses---- 4, 149.3 4, 873. 5 3,011.0 518. 5 | 131.6 | 704.9 292.3 | 120.9 56. 4 38.0 t 
A TET 559. 7 565.8 153. 6 162.0 | 9.3 122.5 37.1 45.5 24.6 12 
Baahe. ............------------- 2, 090. 5 2, 173.1 1, 352. 8 464. 6 | 38. 6 177.9 62. 5 38. 1 22. 1 14.5 
EE Rcncnpepuanicntnpees 25,889.9 | 20,6486 21,0147 4, 541.7 @) 3, 392.2 389. 4 153.4 120. 1 37.1 : 
EEE 10, 971.9 11, 211.6 7, 271.1 2, 008.7 317.4 1, 284. 4 211.3 52.8 40.8 25.2 ¢ 
" 7, 278.8 7, 160.2 6, 187.4 (?) 223.3 409. 6 164.6 49.5 100. 0 35.8 b 
5, 286.7 5, 681.5 3, 849.9 1,013.8 | 180. 6 390. 0 140.6 53.4 24.8 B.5 ’ 
3, 950. 9 3, 828. 1 2, 599.9 74.4 49.4 582. 1 286.1 126. 6 63.7 45.9 ’ 
6, 040. 1 6, 222. 5 3, 047.4 2, 043. 5 148.6 | 564.9 224.1 110.4 54.7 29.0 
2, 509. 7 2, 647.6 1, 745.4 332.8 | 114.3 | 294. 5 53.4 49.0 35.6 22.7 
3, 535.3 3, 286.9 1, 589.8 840.8 | 72.5 5A7.5 103. 6 81.0 37.0 14.8 
18, 401.0 18. 677.2 14, 183.8 1, 904.9 | 144.6 2, 004. 5 168.5 93.9 | 57.0 29.9 
14, 257.1 15, 994. 5 10, 127.8 2, 973. 5 | 205. 1 2, 218. 0 249.6 123. 6 61.7 35.3 
10, 262. 9 9, 267.4 6, 586. 1 1, 299. 2 141.2 879.0 72.3 73.1 | 91.0 25.6 
2, 405. 7 2, 314.1 1, 216.2 269.1 | 77.1 335. 4 268. 0 49.7 61.9 36.8 
11, 692.4 14, 110.2 10, 116.7 2, 139.1 | () 1, 396.1 | 210.1 131.8 81.5 34.9 
2, 234.3 2, 222. 5 1, 466. 6 409.3 | 43.0 199. 2 38.5 36.3 | 13.9 | 15.5 
4, 307.1 4, 522.8 3, 145.3 759. 6 | 84.3 297.4 66. 2 | 84.8 61.7 23.5 
566. 3 513.3 334.4 (3) (3) 116.2 | 29.2 21.1 | 2.5 10.0 
1, 351.8 1, 363. 6 857.0 151.0 40.4 214.1 | 41.1 31.3 | 16.7 12.1 
7, 850.0 7, 008. 0 3, 342.2 1, 140. 3 | 98.5 2, 051. 2 | 182. 2 | 110.0 | 59.4 24.2 
eee 1, 091. 0 1, 300. 7 506. 2 428.1 | 28. 5 | 127.7 | 72.2 | 04.5 22.5 20.9 
New York. -.-..-..-------------- 29, 363.9 27, 552. 5 15, 931.7 4, 081.0 | 434.2 6, 275.7 | 502. 6 121.8 | 167.2 | 38.3 
North Carolina_.....--.-------- 4, 444.1 4,201.6 |, 1,909.3 816. 5 | 201.4 713.8 | 290. 0 | 136. 2 | 87.0 | 47.4 
North Dakota....-.-.--------- 1, 684. 3 1, 575.1 896. 7 384.0 | 16. 4 131.8 | 59. 6 | 39.3 | 34.6 12.8 
C—O — 22, 712.0 23, 873. 1 18, 368. 4 1,931.2 | 462.2 2, 618.1 | 259.9 | 122. 1 90. 1 | 21.3 
Obinhoune.....--<---...-..------ 10, 536. 3 12, 321.8 &, 886. 2 303. 3 272.7 489.9 170.7 05. 5 77.5 26.2 
“ 3, 523.7 3, 849.8 2, 662. 8 304. 4 62.6 654.1 | 82.3 40.8 31.6 | 11.3 
26, 307.9 | 24,5063 | 12,215.4| 7,603.0 () 3, 878.2 413.5 | 211.8 | 132.8 | 51.7 
546.4 OT ) SSS ee er 213.6 98.7 44.1 | 30.2 
1, 678.3 1,708 7 905.7 245.1 13.9 434. 5 | 48.4 | 31.6 | 20.7 | 8.7 
2038.8| 2490.9) 1,185.9 352. 8 54.5 415.4 | 213.9 162.2 | 72.2 | 34.1 
2, 038. 8 2, 061.2 1, 485.4 296. 3 22.7 114.9 | 55.5 | 44.1 | 25. 3 | 16.9 
4, 889. 0 5, 037.3 2, 509.8 1, 404.9 104.4 618.8 | 211.6 77.7 | 66.0 | 44.1 
19, 212.4 21, 462.9 17, 218.1 1, 438.8 396. 5 1, 416.7 | 509. 8 261.9 | 139.7 | 81.4 
3, 219.8 2,911.1 2, 045.9 503. 9 24.7 230.6 | 49.6 2. 5 | 13.4 | 14.3 
850. 2 812.3 440. 0 119.7 19.0 | 147.8 | 22.3 39. 2 | 15.5 | 8.9 
2, 601.9 2, 486. 2 899.0 518.6 74.7 | 613.0 | 210.3 | 66.2 74.9 | 29.5 
13, 242.7 12, 215.2 10, 152. 5 737.6 158.8 891.7 | 9) 100.7 55.0 19.0 
. 3, 926. 5 4, 839.8 2, 018. 5 1, 962. 3 118.8 500.3 | 84.9 | 62. 6 | 63.7 | 2.6 
Wisconsin...............--.----| 9,352.5] 8,985.0) 6,312.6 1, 356. 7 227.7 | 764.0 | 151.0 | 70.9 76. 4 | 25.7 
Wyoming -.----------- . $41.2 777.0 435.1 123.8 | 17.9 120. 5 | 30.8 22. 4 | 11.1] 15.3 
| | | 
Central office ¢._.........------ sae] 78087 |-...-....... | mo Fae? | eee a Se 
' j 
1 Excludes Federal funds for vocational rehabilitation under the Social for operation of employment services in the States. 
Security Act, because they are not separated from other Federal funds for 3 No plan approved by the Social Security Board. 
similar purposes. ‘ Represents Federal expenditures since Jan. 1, 1942, for office supplies; 
2 Prior to Jan. 1, 1942, included grants certified by the Social Security Board amount not distributed by State. 
to States for employment service administration to meet requirements of a Cc - ; ti 
unemployment compensation program and excluded grants under the Source: Compil from data furnished by the Treasury Department, 
Wagner-Peyser Act. From Jan. 1 through Nov. 30, 1942, includes grants Office of the Commissioner of Accounts and Deposits. 
for unemployment compensation administration and Federal expenditures 
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rough the Federal Reserve Board indexes, changed more (table 1). The excess of total Federal expendi- 
than seasonally; the adjusted index rose 1 point to tures over receipts, including trust accounts, 
903 percent of the 1935-39 average, while the amounted to $2,696 million during March, causing 
unadjusted index rose 3 points to 200. The a $1,213 million decline in the general fund balance 
= adjusted index of nondurable manufactures de- and a $1,483 million increase in the public debt. 
| clined 2 points, while the durable-goods index Investments of the two social security trust funds 
ae rose 3 points. The principal gains were in the absorbed $283 million, an amount equivalent to 
machinery and transportation equipment indus- 19 percent of this increase, and comprised 6.9 per- 
—. tries producing armaments. Bituminous coal cent of the interest-bearing public debt at the end 
hild production increased 4 points to a new peak. of March, as compared with 9.4 percent a year 
lf J . ‘ : 
views Retail sales declined sharply in March after the earlier. 
— February buying wave. The seasonally adjusted The computed average rate of interest on the 
1, 358.1 index of department store sales dropped 32 points public debt increased slightly during March to 
“an in March, although it still was 11 points above 2.042 percent, reflecting primarily redemptions for 
AY March 1942. Both wholesale and retail prices income tax purposes of low-yield tax anticipation 
rt continued to rise, with the sharpest advances in notes. 
a? food prices. Total expenditures (checks cashed) for grants 
Be During the first quarter of 1943, social security to States under the Social Security Act (exclusive 
18.8 expenditures of $389 million (including adminis- of vocational rehabilitation) during the first 3 
me trative expenses, net appropriations to the old-age quarters of the fiscal year 1942-43 were $5 million 
a1 and survivors insurance trust fund; and grants to more than during the same period of 1941-42, and 
#3 States), were 14 percent higher than in January- represented approximately 71 percent of the total 
ty March 1942, but the ratio to total Federal expendi- appropriations for these programs (table 3). Ex- 
ay tures declined from 3.8 percent to 1.9 percent — penditures for grants for all the programs were less 
14.8 Tr ° ° ° ° 
29.9 Table 6.—Status of the old-age and survivors insurance trust fund, by specified period, 1936-43 
aa [In thousands] 
36.8 
34.9 
15.5 Receipts Expenditures Assets 
2.5 See SEN — sencilla ceatasieaee 
21 Reimb N 1 of | Cash with dis- |Credit of fund 
12.1 Period 7 F Reimburse- | Net total of | Cash with dis- |Credit offund) ,, 
See eee Interest Benefit ment for ad- | Treasury notes | bursing officer | account at Pe ry 
24.2 er cae te ~y received 2 payments? | ministrative and bonds at end of end of asad 
m8 ) CEUs Ste expenses acquired 4 period period § I 
7.4 — ons a : BGM pe BRIST Ty wes oe 
12.8 Cumulative through March 1943 $4, 108, 511 $217, 270 | $317, 877 $85, 687 € $3, 893, 034 $24, 793 $4, 389 $3, 922, 216 
21.3 Fiscal year 
26. 2 1936-37 265, 000 2, 262 | 27 | 267, 100 73 62 267, 235 
11.3 1937-38 387, 000 15, 412 | 5, 404 395, 200 1, 931 113, 012 777, 243 
1.7 1938-39 503, 000 26, 951 13, 892 514, 900 3, 036 66 1, 180, 302 
0. 2 1939-40 | 550, 000 42, 489 5, 805 12, 288 560, 900 6, 098 500 1, 744, 698 
1940-41 688, 141 55, 958 64, 342 26, 840 642, 500 10, 778 6, 238 2, 397, 615 
8.7 1941-42 895, 619 71, 007 110, 281 26, 766 821, 034 20, 384 5, 176 3, 227, 194 
4.1 9 months ended 
6.9 March 1941 495, 948 874 43, 480 20, 231 423, 200 12, 262 4, 246 2, 177, 808 
4.1 March 1942 | 648, 959 1, 391 78, 375 19, 658 542, 734 17, 309 9, 289 2, 949, 932 
+t March 1943 819, 752 3, 191 108, 127 19, 793 6 691, 400 | 24, 793 4, 389 3, 922, 216 
9 1942 
5 March 2,773 | 460 10, 275 2, 142 162, 600 17, 309 9, 289 2, 949, 932 
1.0 April. . 39, 173 237 10, 376 2, 369 —10, 000 16, 930 46, 333 2, 976, 597 
. 6 May 203, 740 261 10, 715 2, 369 14, 000 16, 210 223, 969 3, 167, 514 
.7 June 3, 747 69, 118 10, 815 2, 369 274, 300 20, 384 5, 176 3, 227, 194 
1.3 July 49, 371 18 10, 989 2, 262 —10, 000 19, 389 52, 309 3, 263, 332 
August 211, 685 79 11, 024 2, 262 * 5, 161 28, 359 236, 657 3, 461, 811 
September 3. 435 690 11, 758 | 2, 262 | 218, 300 31, 463 5, 358 3, 451, 915 
e October 43, 949 100 11, 924 2, 526 | —12, 000 31, 487 46, 932 3, 481, 514 
November 231, 075 115 11, 882 2, 526 | —10, 000 29, 480 275, 720 3, 698, 
December 3, 517 836 | 12, 012 2, 526 | 262, 339 27, 382 5, 294 3, 688, 110 
3s; 194 | | 
January 37,117 164 | 12, 386 1, 809 —10, 000 | 24, 987 40, 775 3, 711, 197 
February 236, 743 244 | 12, 548 1, 809 | 13, 000 | 25, 434 | 275, 958 3, 933, 827 
by March 2, 858 | 946 | 13, 605 1, 809 | 260, 600 | 24, 793 | 4, 389 3, 922, 216 
1 Beginning July 1940, trust fund appropriations equal taxes collected 4 Minus figures represent net total of notes redeemed. 
under the Federa! Insurance Contributions Act § Prior to July 1940, includes balance of appropriation available for transfer. 
2 Interest on investments held is credited annually in June; on investments * Includes $161,000 accrued interest paid on investments. 
redeemed, in month of redemption 2 . , . 
+ Based on checks cashed and returned to the Treasury. Source: Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury. 
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than in the corresponding period of the previous 
fiscal year with the exception of grants for old-age 
assistance, which were $10 million higher, and those 
for aid to the blind, which were $263,000 more. 
The amounts of checks issued to each State under 
the eight grant-in-aid programs for the first 9 
months of 1942-43 are shown in table 5. Checks 
issued for this period totaled 4.1 percent more than 
in the same period of the previous fiscal year. 


Old-Age and Survivors Insurance Trust Fund 


Contributions appropriated to the old-age and 
survivors insurance trust fund totaled $277 million 
in the quarter ended March 31 in contrast to 
$223 million in the same quarter of 1942 (table 6). 
In March, expenditures from the fund for benefit 
payments amounted to $13.6 million on a checks- 
cashed basis, an increase of $1.1 million over 
February and the largest monthly increase to 
date. Reimbursements to the Treasury for ad- 
ministrative expenses for the entire quarter 
amounted to $5.4 million, $1 million less than in 
the corresponding quarter of last year. These 
funds were paid out of the disbursing officer’s 
account during March, although they have been 
noted in the fund account and in the Daily 
Treasury Statement as monthly transactions in 
order to balance current expenditures. 


As is usual in the third month of the quarter, 
expenditures from the fund exceeded receipts; 
consequently, assets dropped $11.6 million to 
$3,922 million at the end of March. This amount 
was 33 percent above total assets as of March 31, 
1942. Net investments acquired by the fund 
during March amounted to $260.6 million. 
Special 3-percent old-age reserve account notes, 
1943 series, totaling $18.4 million, were redeemed, 
and this amount was made available to the account 
of the disbursing officer. New acquisitions of 
2-percent special old-age and survivors insurance 
trust fund notes totaled $279 million, raising total 
investments to $3,893 million. 
on investments held on March 31 was 2.405 per- 
cent as compared with 2.636 percent a year 
earlier. 


The average rate 


Railroad Retirement Account 

The assets of the railroad retirement account as 
of March 31 stood at $223 million, of which $176 
million was invested in special 3-percent Treasury 
notes, $34.9 million remained in the appropriation 
account, and $12.5 million was held by the dis- 
bursing officer. Except for interest on invest- 
ments accruing in the next quarter, the assets will 
be reduced, by the end of the present fiscal year, by 
approximately $32.5 million in benefit payments. 


Table 7.—Status of the railroad retirement account, by specified period, 1938-43 
{In thousands] 


























| Receipts Assets at end of period 
, » hopes - Transfers . om —_ 
from appro- Benefit on 
Period Amount Interest priation to | payments! Tr To credit To credit 
appropri- ss Total trust fund r ; of appro of disburs Total 
re received | } Treasury pri _ : ing officer 
| notes 
a |——_—_—— /- —— es ee Eee " — 
Cumulative through March 1943 | 8 $854,151 $12, 499 $866, 850 $819, 451 $643, 411 $176, 000 $34, 944 $12, 495 $223, 440 
Fiscal year: 
Through June 1938 146, 500 1,411 147, 911 | 146, 406 79, 849 66, 200 234 1, 628 68, 062 
1938-39. _.... 118, 250 2, 202 120, 452 107, 004 105. 774 67, 200 13, 206 2, 334 82, 740 
1939-40 120, 150 2, 283 122, 423 127, 650 113, 099 79, 400 10. 847 1, S26 92, 073 
1940-41__. ; : 2113, 600 2, 534 116, 134 124, 350 121,174 74, 000 2, 503 10, 530 87, 933 
1941-42__. , 140, 850 3, 143 143, 993 | 140, 850 126, 244 91. 500 1, 597 11, 68 104, 782 
1942-43 (through —- ‘ 214, 801 | 1,127 215, 928 180, 101 97, 271 176, 000 34, 944 12, 495 223, 440 
1 | 
EE A ree eee bed , 215 215 0 10, 691 91, 000 31, 718 11,91 134, 628 
ert eee ‘ ae a ae 233 233 31, 500 | 10, 776 112, 000 238 11, 84 124, 085 
BAT ‘ : cililciillmesinla 259 259 | 0 | 10, 393 101, 500 264 12. 186 113, 950 
| TTT , 1, 591 | 1, 591 | 0 | 10, 759 91, 500 1, 597 11, 686 104, 782 
July. ...- 214, 801 | 14 214,815 | 112, 601 | 10, 82 195,000 | 102, 239 11, 54( 308, 777 
August- | 46 46 0 | 10, 721 184, 000 | 113, 289 813 298, 102 
September 73 73 0 | 10, 718 173, 000 | 102, 328 12, 130 287, 458 
October... | 92 92 | 33, 500 10, 196, 000 68, 851 11, 895 276, 745 
November... .- 129 129 | 0 10, 703 185 000 68, 850 12, 322 266, 172 
m 157 157 | 0} 10, 763 174, 000 | 68, 868 12, 697 255, 566 
1943 | | | 
EE ncncencercs . = , Is4 184 34, 000 | 10, 816 197, 000 34, 890 13, 044 244, 934 
February......... fis 193 193 0} 10,837 | 187,000 34. 900 12, 391 234. 291 
biiiebineieecstodchaceanses 5 SR 238 238 | 0 | 11, 089 | 176, 000 34, 044 12, 495 223, 440 
! | 














service account for collection of service and compensation data of railroad 


1 Based on checks cashed and returned to Treasury. 
workers prior to 1937. 


1 Represents balances in appropriation and trust fund accounts, including 
net credit from adjustments such as cancelations and repayments. 


+ Appropriation reduced by transfer of $9 million in October 1940 to prior- Source: Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury. 
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rter Unemployment Trust Fund deposits in the railroad unemployment insurance 
ipts: Assets of the unemployment trust fund reached account, the highest for any month to date, 


) to $4 billion for the first time at the end of March increased the balance in this account by $22.5 









































punt (table 8). Aggregate State balances rose slightly million. 
1 31, even though the major portion of deposits to State The fund acquired $22 million of 2-percent 
fund accounts is usually received during the first 2 special Treasury certificates during March, and no 
lion, months of the quarter. The balances of all States securities were redeemed. The average rate of 
tes, increased during the current quarter. The States interest on total investments of $3,992 million at 
ned, withdrew $11 million in March, the lowest amount the end of the month was 2.220 percent; it was 
unt for any month except December 1942. March 2.478 percent on March 31, 1942. 
s of = ' 
i Table 8.—Status of the unemployment trust fund, by specified period, 1936-43 ' 
1¢ce 
| {In thousands] 
otal 
rate | troy. | Undis- | ' ‘ | Railroad unemployment insurance 
Net total ——— tribut- | State accounts account 
per- otal assets| of Treasury » i. Co} ae 
nies Period at end of | certificates |. at | terest | - 
year period and bonds | * | at end | rs | Balance at Benefit | Balance 
, ; ond of | Interest With- | ... | Interest 
acquired 2 | €DC ©. | of pe- | Deposits | (Misies: | yg | endot | Deposits |~ 4; pay- jat end of 
| Period | Fiod 3 | credited | drawals‘ | period meee ments | period +4 
Cumulative through March | | 
1943 $4, 000, 027 | $3, 992,000 | $8,027 | --| $5, 610,676 | $225, 052 $2, 178,355 | $3,657,373 | $250,516 |$11, 858 |$43,006 | $342, 650 
Fiscal year: | 
it as 1936-37 312,389 | 203, 386 4 | | 201,703 | 2, 737 | 1, 000 312, 389 |......- sik niet sauce sekccuad 
alae 1937-38___. R84, 247 559,705 | 12, 247 747,660 | 15,172 | 190, 975  } | oe SABE: eA ae RRS 
5176 1938-39... 1, 280,539 | 395, 000 | 13, 539 | 811,251] 26,837]  441,705| 1,280,539)......__|.....__- Lae KH 
1939-40 1, 724, 862 | 443, 000 | 14,862 aa 859, 864 37, 524 | 484, 7 1, 693, 164 44, 249 202 | 14, 552 31, 699 
sury 1940-41 2,283,658 | 563,000 | 10,658 | | 892,023 | 45,893 | 537,343 | 2,093, 737 61,347 | 3,059 | 17,784 | 189,921 
; 1941-42 3, 150,103 | 866, 000 | 11, 103 | 1,095,991 | 61,998 | 368,070 | 2,883,654 | 76,266 | 5,424 | 9,072 | 266,447 
tion 9 months ended | | | 
. March 1941 2, 092, 339 | 367, 300 | 15, 039 | | 649, 269 21, 696 | 444, 716 1, 919, 412 45, 747 1,023 | 14,414 172, 928 
dis- March 1942 2, 923, 153 | 637,000 | 13, 153 825, 008 28, 880 269,435 | 2,678, 188 55,985 | 2,526 7,377 | 244,963 
t | March 1943 4, 000, 027 853,000 | 8, 027 893,327 | 34, 800 154,408 | 3, 657,373 68,655 | 3,174] 1,507| 342,650 
“@St- | | | 
3 1942 
will March... 2,923,153 | —13,000 | 13, 153 | 7 9, 130 130 44,666 | 2,678,188] 20,116 11] 1,342] 244,963 
April 2, 928, 424 | 4,000 | 14,424 $137 | 43, 169 | 37,136 | 2, 684, 221 “ Sera: 903 | 244, 064 
, by May 115, 018 192,000 | 9015 | 137 219, 232 "| 32709 | 2.870, 744 616 "| 649 | 244, 131 
. | June 3, 150, 103 | 33,000 | 11,108 |_...__. 8, 5R2 33, 118 | 28, 7 2, 883, 654 19,661 | 2, 898 243 ; 
nts. July.... 3. 170, 833 23, 000 &, 833 6 51, 883 oe | 31,050 | 2, 904, 487 / | eee 1p7 266, 338 
August 3,364,170 | ©190,159 | 12,010 | 6 215, 907 “a 29,798 | 3,090, 5 S08 Nccconsa 185 | 273, 566 
September 3, 370, 417 | 7,000 | 11,258 }...-. 8, 720 46 | 22, 519 3, 076, 843 20, 203 10 207 293, 572 
October 3, 404, 682 | 38,000 | 7,523 | 20 49, 813 al 15,466 | 3,111, 190 / = wis 197 | 293.470 
November 3, 635, 512 191,000 | 47, 353 | 20 241, 689 a 11,548 | 3,341,331 _ | ae 158 | 294, 158 
December 3, 698, 008 | 98, 841 | 11,008 sauce 12, 929 34, 754 | 10, 300 3, 378, 714 22,110 | 3, 164 141 319, 291 
meee 194 
January 30,000 | 9,317 cis 39, 972 dicate 11,530 | 3,407, 156  ) 190 | 319, 158 
February 253,000 | 7,252 |........ 261, 206 A: 11,243 | 3,657,119 1,144]........| 173] 320,129 
— March... 22,000 | 8,027 |........ 11, 209 aes 10,955 | 3, 657, 373 22, 681 |--- ----| 160 | 342, 650 
tal | Beginning July 1939, contains separate book account for railroad unem- 3 Interest on redeemed Treasury certificates, received by fund at time of 
a insurance, in which are held moneys deposited by the Railroad redemption but credited to separate accounts in last month of quarter. 
etirement Board and from which the Secretary of the Treasury makes ‘ Includes transfers from State accounts to railroad unemployment insur- 
a benefit payments as certified by the Railroad Retirement Board. Contains ance account amounting to $105,901,000. 
23, 440 also separate accounts for each State agency, in which are held all moneys § Includes transfers from railroad unemployment insurance administration 
deposited from State unemployment funds and from which State agencies fund amounting to $17,382,967. 
58. 062 withdraw amounts as required for benefit payments * Includes $159,000 accrued interest paid on investments. 
—_ ! s figures r¢ »St i l of certificates ~<deeme ‘ » 
2 740 Minus figures represent net tota certificates redeemed Source: Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury. 
87, 33 
4, 782 
23, 440 
4, 628 
4, O85 
13, 950 
4, 782 
8, 777 
RK, 102 
‘7, 458 
6, 745 
5, 566 
4, 934 
4, 291 
3, 440 
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Recent Publications in the Field of 
Social Security 


SOCIAL SECURITY BOARD 


Medical Care and Costs in Relation to Family Income: A 
Statistical Source Book. By Helen Hollingsworth and 
Margaret C. Klem. Bureau Memorandum No. 51. 
Bureau of Research and Statistics, March 1943. 219 pp. 


A source book of tabular data on the receipt and costs 
of medical care, and on the prevalence, incidence, fre- 
quency, severity, and duration of illness, primarily in 
relation to family income. Includes material from special 
tabulations and unpublished material for three studies 
and from summaries of more detailed data issued in 
diverse: publications, some of which are now out of print 
or relatively inaccessible. 

A limited supply of the source book is available for re- 
search workers and institutions interested in data on the 
subject. Requests for copies should be addressed to the 
Bureau of Research and Statistics, Social Security Board, 
Washington, D.C. This publication is not on sale at the 
Government Printing Office. 


WAR AND SOCIAL SERVICES 


American Economic Association. Papers and Proceed- 
ings of the Fifty-Fifth Annual Meeting . . . Washing- 
ton, D. C., January, 1948. Menasha, Wis.: The Asso- 
ciation, 1943. 508 pp. (American Economic Review, 
Vol. 33, No. 1, Part 2, Supplement, March 1943.) 

A collection of 33 papers and 31 discussion reviews, 
built about “‘the general theme of private enterprise and 
government activity in the economic sphere and their most 
effective inter-articulation during the postwar years.” 
Among the papers are: The Government’s Responsibility 
for Full Employment, by Alan R. Sweezy; Degree and 
Character of the Wartime Expansion of the National Labor 
Force, by Charles D. Stewart; and Impact of the War on 
Technical Training and Occupational Mobility, by Wilson 
Wright. 

Baxer, Heten. “The Womanpower Problem in the 
Arsenal of Democracy.” Special Libraries, New York, 
Vol. 34, No. 3 (March 1943), pp. 75-78. 


‘*The Care of Children of Working Mothers.” National 
Municipal Review, New York, Vol. 33, No. 4 (April 
1943), pp. 192-194. 

Statement of the Office of Defense Health and Welfare 

Services on types of services for wartime child care, organi- 

zation of the program, and experience in Dallas, Tex. 


CHILDREN’s Bureau Commission ON CHILDREN IN War- 
time. Legislation for the Protection of Children in War- 
time. Washington: U. 8. Children’s Bureau, January 
1943. 36 pp. Processed. 

Suggestions for the use of children’s committees of 

State defense councils and other groups concerned with 


child welfare legislation. Includes a statement on aid to 
dependent children, prepared by the Social Security Board. 


Crosg, Katuryn. “The Challenges of War.” Survey 
Midmonthly, New York, Vol. 79, No. 4 (April 1943), pp. 
99-105. 


Summary of addresses presented at first of three re- 
gional ‘‘war conferences” of the National Conference of 
Social Work for this year, held in New York, Mar. 8-12. 


Cuuuiton, James W. “Massachusetts Prepares for To- 
morrow.” Harvard Business Review, New York, Vol, 
21, No. 3 (Spring 1943), pp. 298-308. 


Some findings of the Massachusetts Committee on Post- 
War Readjustment with respect to post-war employment, 
the change-over of plants to peacetime production, and the 
opportunity for avoiding a post-war depression. 


GUCKENHEIMER, Lupwic. “Civilian War Assistance.” 
Louisiana Welfare, Baton Rouge, Vol. 3, No. 2 (April 
1943), pp. 3-6 ff. 

The character of present provisions whereby State wel- 
fare organizations act as the agents of the Federal Security 

Agency in aiding civilians and enemy aliens. 


Hoey, Jane M. “The Conservation of Family Values in 
Wartime.” The Family, New York, Vol. 24, No. 2 
(April 1943), pp. 43-49. 

Sets forth—with brief notes on cases—some of the cur- 
rent problems confronting welfare agencies, such as em- 
ployment of mothers and day care, military service, and 
migration. 


Mavtz, Wituiam H., and Duranp, Jonn D. ‘“Popula- 
tion and War Labor Supply.”” Journal of the American 
Statistical Association, Menasha, Wis., Vol. 38, No. 221 
(March 1943), pp. 31-42. 


McNvott, Pact V. “New Manpower Bureau.”’ Super- 
vision, New York, Vol. 5, No. 3 (March 1943), pp. 7 ff. 


NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE Boarp, Inc. Com- 
pany Policies on Military Service and War Jobs. New 
York: The Board, 1943. 28 pp. (Studies in Per- 
sonnel Policy, No. 52.) 

Survey of the policies of 251 firms respecting leaves of 
absence, seniority, job protection, military service allow- 
ances, life insurance, and other benefits for employees 
entering military or civilian war service. 


New York State Conrerence ON Sociat Work. An- 
nual Volume, Syracuse, 1942. Albany: The Conference, 
1942. 152 pp. 

Wartime problems of social case work and medical care 
receive chief attention in this collection of 18 papers. 
Investigations in connection with the draft, legal aid for 
service men, and case work for employed mothers are 
among the topics discussed. 


Social Security 
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Pizer, Lovis R. ‘‘Womanpower Mobilization.” Monthly 
Bulletin (Connecticut Employment Security Division 
and U. 8. Employment Service), Hartford, Vol. 8, No. 
2 (February 1943), pp. 1-2 ff. 

Describes the unusually complete campaign in New 

Britain, Conn., to obtain additional woman workers from 

the town’s population. 


GENERAL 


Ayp, Joseru J. “Aim and Scope of Beveridge Plan.” 
America, New York, Vol. 68, No. 26 (Apr. 3, 1943), 
pp. 711-712. 


“Blueprint for Security.” The Economist, London, Vol. 
144, No. 5195 (Mar. 20, 1943), pp. 359-361. 
Summarizes the National Resources Planning Board 

recommendations on security, work, and relief policies, 


“Blueprints or Water Colors?’”’ Journal of American In- 
surance, Chicago, Vol. 20, No. 4 (April 1943), pp. 6-10. 
Discusses the NRPB reports on social security and post- 

war planning. 


Branpon, Ropney H. “Social Security.”” Welfare Bul- 
letin (Illinois State Department of Public Welfare), 
Springfield, Vol. 34, No. 3 (March 1943), pp. 2-3. 


The need for planning better services for the Nation. 


BrovenTon, J. Mervitite. ‘The Future of the States.” 
State Government, Chicago, Vol. 16, No. 3 (March 1943), 
pp. 55-56 ff. 

Includes comment on social need and social security as 
factors in Federal-State relations. 


Burns, Evetine M. ‘‘Freedom From Want: The NRPB 
Report.”’ Survey Midmonthly, New York, Vol. 79, No. 
4 (April 1943), pp. 106-109. 


Burns, Evevine M. ‘Toward Security.’”’ American Fed- 
erationist, Washington, Vol. 50, No. 4 (April 1943), pp. 
25-27. 

Facts and recommendations from the NRPB report on 
social security. An editorial in.favor of prompt action on 
social insurance expansion also appears in this issue. 


Creet, Georce. ‘From the Cradle to the Grave.” 
Collier’s, Springfield, Ohio, Vol. 111, No. 15 (Apr. 10, 
1943), pp. 12-13 ff. 

A concise, popularly written account of the main pro- 
grams under the Social Security Act, with a summary of 
proposals for improvement, as set forth by the Chairman 
of the Social Security Board in an interview. 


Cutten, Tuomas J. V. ‘Social Security Abroad.” The 
Spectator, Philadelphia, Vol. 150, No. 4 (April 1943), 
pp. 4-9 ff. 

A general description of social insurance in Germany, 

Denmark, Sweden, and Switzerland as a background for 

consideration of objectives in the United States. 


Haper, Witiiam. “Toward Security After the War.” 
Michigan Labor and Industry, Lansing, Vol. 3, No. 3 
(March 1943), pp. 3 ff. 


Bulletin, May 1943 


Herrnstapt, Ernesto. “The Problem of Social Security 
in Colombia.’”’ Jnternational Labour Review, Montreal, 
Vol. 47, No. 1 (April 1943), pp. 426-449. 


Houavus, Retnnarp A. “Social Insurance in a Democ- 
racy.” New York State Journal of Medicine, New York, 
Vol. 43, No. 4 (Feb. 15, 1943), pp. 347-354. 

A discussion of first principles and of the types of social 
insurance “practiced or discussed in the United States,” 
including health insurance. 


Jones, J. H. “Approach to Reconstruction.” The 
Accountant, London, Vol. 108, No. 3561 (Mar. 6, 1943), 
pp. 119-121. j 
The importance of planning for industrial reconstruction 

as well as social security and city planning activities. 

Refers chiefly to British problems. 


MaGEE, Joun H. ‘‘The Future of the Commercial Insur- 
ance Business.’”’ Harvard Business Review, New York, 
Vol. 21, No. 3 (Spring 1943), pp. 321-335. 

Includes a discussion of the effect of social security on 
commercial insurance, 


Marsu, L. C. Report on Social Security for Canada: The 
Requirements for Post-War Planning. Ottawa: Advisory 
Committee on Reconstruction, Feb. 17, 1943. 147 pp. 
Processed. 


An “attempt to set out (a) the main features of existing 
statutory provisions for social security matters in Canada; 
(b) the methods by which these provisions can be improved 
and extended, particularly by transformation of the cover- 
age and the technique to a social insurance basis; and (c) 
the principles which should be considered if the construc- 
tion of a comprehensive social security system, suited to 
Canadian conditions, is to be undertaken in the most fruit- 
ful and effective manner.’’ The need for maintaining em- 
ployment and the question of children’s allowances receive 
special emphasis. It is the most comprehensive, as well 
as the most recent, discussion of Canadian social services. 


“The Marsh Report on Social Security for Canada.” 
Canadian Welfare, Ottawa, Vol. 19, No. 1 (Apr. 15, 1943), 
pp. 3-6. 


Morrison, Hersert. ‘What British Labor Is Thinking 
About.” Journal of Electrical Workers and Operators, 
Washington, Vol. 42, No. 3 (March 1943), pp. 106-107 ff. 
An address on domestic British aims, including social 

security. 


MUKERJEE, RADHAKAMAL. ‘Time, Technics, and Soci- 
ety.”’ Sociology and Social Research, Los Angeles, Vol. 
27, No. 4 (March-April 1943), pp. 255-266, 

A sociological discussion of the effect of complex urban 
development on unemployment and of other threats to 
the ‘‘provision of sustenance and security.” 


“The Nation Plans for Social Security and Reconstruc- 
tion.’”’ Information Service (Federal Council of 
Churches), New York, Vol. 22, No. 14 (Apr. 3, 1943), 
pp. 1-4. 

Summarizes the NRPB reports on social security and 
on post-war planning. 
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Nationa. InpusTRIAL CONFERENCE Boarp, Inc. British 
Postwar Planning. New York: The Board, 1943. 71 
pp. (Conference Board Reports.) 

The pervasive character of British planning is clearly 
shown in this study, which reports on: Government Com- 
mitments, Speeches by Government Officials, Government 
Planning Agencies, Reports by Official Investigating Com- 
mittees, Political Parties and Churches, British Business 
Opinion, and The Economic Basis for Planning. 


Pinx, Lovis H. ‘Social Insurance Cannot Create 
Wealth.” Best’s Insurance News, Fire and Casualty 
Edition, New York, Vol. 43, No. 12 (April 1943), pp. 
43-45. 

Includes comment on the Beveridge plan. 


“Post-War Planning.”’ Canada at War, Ottawa, No. 23 
(April 1943), pp. 9-13. 


A summary of the Marsh report. 


“A Post-War Programme for the United States.” Jnter- 
national Labour Review, Montreal, Vol. 47, No. 1 (April 
1943), pp. 450-465. 

Reviews the NRPB report. 


Scwroeper, Ritta. “Two American Security Plans.” 
Survey Midmonthly, New York, Vol. 79, No. 4 (April 
1943), pp. 110-111. 

A comparison, in parallel columns, of the main recom- 
mendations of the Social Security Board, as given in its 
seventh annual report, and those of the NRPB. 


“The Social Insurance Movement in Brazil.’’ Jnter- 
national Labour Review, Montreal, Vol. 47, No. 4 (April 
1943), pp. 525-528. 

Includes materials on the activities of the pension insti- 
tutes. 


“Social Insurance Plans in Canada.” /nternational 
Labour Review, Montreal, Vol. 47, No. 4 (April 1943), 
pp. 516-520. 

Contains information on the appointment of Canadian 
parliamentary committees on social security, notes health 
insurance activities in Quebec, and gives the attitude of 
the Canadian Medical Association on health insurance. 


“Social Security Is No Feather Bed.” Journal of Elec- 
trical Workers and Operators, Washington, Vol. 42, No. 

3 (March 1943), pp. 106 ff. 

Includes excerpts from a statement by Paul V. McNutt 
on the relations between social insurance, private insurance 
companies, and the life insurance work of the Veterans 
Administration. 


Tapiock, James A. ‘‘Navajos Respond to Nation’s Need.” 
Manpower Review, Washington, Vol. 10, No. 4 (April 
1943), pp. 7-8. 

Some labor-market characteristics of this New Mexico 
minority group, with information on how the U. 8. Em- 
ployment Service works with the Navajo Service head- 
quarters. 
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Tart, Pmiuie. Economics and Problems of Labor. Harris 
burg, Pa.: Stackpole Sons, 1942. 994 pp. 
A college text, approximately one-fourth of which js 
devoted to problems of unemployment and social insurance 


and assistance, 


Town MEETING OF THE AIR. Should We Extend Social 
Security Now? By Senator James E. Murray, Arthur J, 
Altmeyer, O. J. Arnold, and J. W. Myers. Columbus, 
Ohio: American Education Press (Vol. 8, No. 40), Feb, 
11, 1943. 21 pp. 


‘‘Trades and Labor Congress of Canada Presents Memo- 
randum to Dominion Government.” Canadian Con- 
gress Journal, Ottawa, Vol. 22, No. 3 (March 1943), pp. 
7-11. 

Includes recommendations on present and post-war 
social security plans, 


“United Nations Move Toward Common Program.” 
Journal of Electrical Workers and Operators, Washington, 
Vol. 42, No. 3 (March 1943), pp. 111 ff. 

Brief summaries of social security planning and accom- 
plishment in 11 English-speaking and Latin-American 
countries. 

“Utopia Unlimited.”’ Best’s Insurance News, Fire and 
Casualty Edition, New York, Vol. 43, No. 12 (April 
1943), p. 15. 


An editorial criticizing the Beveridge and NRPB 
reports. 
Wootton, Barpara. ‘‘The Beveridge Report.’’ Agenda 


(Royal Institute of International Affairs), London, Vol. 
2, No. 5 (February 1943), pp. 1-10. 


EMPLOYMENT SECURITY 


“Distribution of Beneficiaries by Weekly Benefit Amount.” 
Unemployment Compensation Trends and Totals, Harris- 
burg, Pa., Vol. 6, No. 1 (January 1943), p.8. Processed. 


“Employers Electing Unemployment-Compensation Cover 
age for Workers.’””’ Unemployment Compensation Trends 
and Totals, Harrisburg, Pa., Vol. 6, No. 1 (January 1943), 
pp. 10-11. Processed. 

A statistical analysis, as of Sept. 30, 1942, of 741 em- 
ployers who, although not subject to the Pennsylvania 
Unemployment Compensation Law, had elected to cover 
their workers. 

Moses, Ropert. ‘‘Postwar Blueprint.’’ Saturday Even- 
ing Post, Philadelphia, Vol. 215, No. 37 (March 13, 1943), 
pp. 27 ff. 

Large-scale public works as a solution for post-war 
unemployment. 

“Penalty Interest Paid by Pennsylvania’s Liable Employ- 
ers.’ Unemployment Compensation Trends and Totals, 
Harrisburg, Pa., Vol. 6, No. 1 (January 1943), pp. 9-10. 
Processed. 

A statistical study for the 6 years 1937-42. 
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PENNSYLVANIA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR AND INDUSTRY. 
BuREAU OF EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT Com- 
PENSATION. Wages in Excess of $3,000 Paid to Penn- 
sylvania Covered Workers During 1941. Prepared by 
Research and Statistics Section. Harrisburg, Apr. 6, 
1943. 3pp. Processed. (Statistical Information Bul- 
letin No. 32.) 


A statistical analysis, by industry group. 


“Recruiting and Placing Raiiroad Workers.”’ Monthly 
Review of the Railroad Retirement Board, Chicago, Vol. 4, 
No. 2 (February 1943), pp. 30-34. Processed. 


PUBLIC WELFARE AND RELIEF 


BrerMAN, Peary. “The Incapacitated Parent in the 
ADC Program.”’ Welfare Bulletin (Illinois State De- 
partment of Public Welfare), Springfield, Vol. 34, No. 
3 (March 1943), pp. 18-19. 

Illinois methods of diagnosis and rehabilitation. 


Councit or Soctat AGENCIES OF DapE County [FLortpa]. 
Relief Study Report. Miami (?) December 1942. 39 pp. 
Processed. 

A study of the direct relief program of Dade County, 

Fla., which includes the cities of Miami and Miami 

Beach. 


“Effect of Stamp Plan Discontinuance on Public Assist- 
ance Programs.’’ Social Welfare Review (Minnesota 
Division of Social Welfare), St. Paul, Vol. 4, No. 8 
(January 1943), pp. 14-17. 

Indicates that more than 24,000 persons receiving pub- 
lic assistance in Minnesota ‘‘will have their total assist- 
ance reduced over one-fifth by removal of the stamp 
plan.” 


GUENTHNER, Louise. ‘‘Day Care for Children.” Public 
Welfare Bulletin (Public Welfare Board of North 
Dakota), Bismarck, Vol. 8, No. 1 (January 1943), pp. 
5-7. Processed. 

GuLLEDGE, Vircinta Wooten. The North Carolina Con- 


A Study of Its Development 
The Conference, 1942, 75 


ference for Social Service; 
and Methods. Durham (?) 
pp. 

Haut, Frep 8. Forty Years, 1902-1942; The Work of 
the New York Child Labor Committee. New York: 
The Committee, 1943. 103 pp. 


Organization and Management of Nursery Schools. Pre- 
pared by the Mills College Department of Child Devel- 
opment. California Children, Vol. 5, No. 12 (Dee. 15, 
1942), pp. 1-44. (Entire issue.) 


Processed. 


“Progress in Public Assistance as Shown by Annual Re- 
ports of County Departments of Public Welfare.” 
Alabama Social Welfare, Montgomery, Vol. 8, No. 3 
(March 1943), pp. 11-12. 


“Property Pattern in Old Age Assistance.” Social Welfare 
Review (Minnesota Division of Social Welfare), St. 
Paul, Vol. 4, No. 9 (February 1943), pp. 16-19. 


Bulletin, May 1943 


Data from a sample survey of all Minnesota counties, 
made in February 1943, respecting real and personal 
property reported by persons receiving old-age assistance. 


“Rehabilitation.” Monthly Caseload Report (Philadelphia 
County Board), Philadelphia, February 1943, pp. 1-7. 
Processed. 


Past and present rehabilitation activities among persons 
receiving public aid in Philadelphia. 


Stone, Waiter L. Community Welfare Planning; A 
Record of Experience in Cooperative Social Welfare 
Analysis, Synthesis and Action. Nashville: Council of 
Community Agencies, 1942, 108 pp. Processed. 


“Traveling With an Alabama Child Welfare. Worker.” 
Alabama Social Welfare, Montgomery, Vol. 8, No. 3 
(March 1943), pp. 7-9. 


Tyson, HELEN GLENN. ‘“‘Pennsylvania’s Dependent Chil- 
dren.”’ The Federator (Federation of Social Agencies), 
Pittsburgh, Vol. 18, No. 3 (March 1943), pp. 59-64. 


U. 8S. CnHritpren’s Bureau. Current Activities of the 
Children’s Bureau. Washington: The Bureau, February 
1943. 12pp. Processed. 


OLD-AGE AND SURVIVORS 
INSURANCE 


Pusiic ScuHoot TEACHERS’ PENSION AND 
RETIREMENT Funp. Report of the Proceedings of the 
Board of Trustees . . . November 20 and November 30, 
1942. Chicago: The Fund, 1942. 38 pp. 


MINNESOTA. STATE EmPpLoOYEES RETIREMENT Associa- 
TION. Annual Report, July 1, 1941. St. Paul: The 
Association, 1941. 4 pp. 


CHICAGO, 


‘Number and Amount of Annuities and Pensions,” 
Monthly Review of the Railroad Retirement Board, Chi- 
cago, Vol. 4, No. 3 (March 1943), pp. 52-55. Processed. 


Data for the fiscal years 1936-37 through 1941-42, 


TEACHERS INsURANCE & ANNUITY ASSOCIATION OF 
America. The Twenty-fourth Annual Report to Policy- 
holders for the Year Ending December 81, 1942. New 
York: The Association, 1943. 32 pp. 


HEALTH AND MEDICAL CARE 


BrisBANE, R. E. ‘Now Is the Time to Offer Health at 
Reasonable Rates.”’ Modern Hospital, Chicago, Vol. 60, 
No. 4 (April 1943), pp. 73-74. 

Advocates the offering of surgical indemnity insurance 
by the Blue Cross organizations. 


“Canada Considers National Health Plan.”’ Canadian 
Welfare, Ottawa, Vol. 19, No. 1 (Apr. 15, 1943), pp. 
7-11. 

Gives the principal provisions of a draft bill on health 
insurance, public health measures, and related points 
which was laid before the Social Security Committee of the 
Canadian House of Commons last March, 
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, 


Conen, Henry. “A Comprehensive Health Service.’ 
Agenda (Royal Institute of International Affairs), 
London, Vol. 2, No. 5 (February 1943), pp. 25-44. 
Against the background of recent British reports, the 

author considers the aims of a comprehensive health 

service; “how and why our present resources fail to secure 
these aims; and how far the suggested remedies are palli- 
ative or curative.” 


Euviot, Martrua M. “Maternity Care for Service Men’s 
Wives.” Survey Midmonthly, New York, Vol. 79, 
No. 4 (April 1943), pp. 113-114. 


“Extension of Public Health Coverage to the Nation.’’ 
Journal of the American Medical Association, Chicago, 
Vol. 121, No. 14 (Apr. 3, 1943), pp. 1155-1156. 

An editorial describing the recent proposals of the 
Committee on Administrative Practice of the American 
Public Health Association and outlining developments 
regarding full-time county health departments in Illinois. 


“Health Blueprint.” Canada at War, Ottawa, No. 23 

(April 1943), pp. 14-17. 

Summarizes the draft health insurance bill drawn up 
by the Canadian Advisory Committee on Health Insurance 
and presented by the Minister of Pensions and National 
Health to the Parliamentary Committee on Social Security. 


Movunt1n, Josern W., and Fioox, Evetyn. ‘Distribu- 


tion of Health Services in the Structure of State Goy. 
ernment: Chapter X, State Health Department Organi. 
zation.” Public Health Reports, Washington, Vol. 48, 
No. 14 (Apr. 2, 1943), pp. 541-577. 


Pink, Lovis H. “Health Service and Social Security.” 
Hospitals, Chicago, Vol. 17, No. 4 (April 1943), pp, 
13-15. 


Comment on recent British and American proposals, 


‘Rehabilitation: The Duty of Social Medicine.” Britisi?. 
Medical Journal, London, Mar. 13, 1943, pp. 322-323.) 
Rorem, C. Rurvs. ‘The Blue Cross Plan—A Symbol of 
Democracy.”’ Hospitals, Chicago, Vol. 17, No. 44% 
(April 1943), pp. 43-45. 4 
Fact and comment on voluntary hospital prepayment, 
plans. ' 


“‘The Social Insurance Movement in Chile.’”’ Jnternational 
Labour Review, Montreal, Vol. 47, No. 1 (April 1943), 
pp. 522-525. 


Recent health insurance developments and health 
statistics. 

“Wartime Modifications in Public Health Nursing Services 
for the Sick.”” Prepared by the National Organization 
for Public Health Nursing. Public Health Nursing, 
New York, Vol. 35, No. 2 (February 1943), pp. 79-81. 
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